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INTRODUCTION. 


T has long afforded matter of aſtoniſhment 
to neighbouring nations, that BRITAN, 
whoſe ſhores are ſurrounded by greater ſhoals 


of fiſh than thoſe of any other country on the 


Globe, ſhould have ſo long remained inaQtive 
herſelf with regard to the fiſheries, while others 
have been enriched by the treaſures they have 
derived from this ſource. Their wonder is yet 
farther encreaſed, when they conſider that all 
ranks of people in this iſland, for many years 
paſt, have ſhowed the greateſt deſire poſlible 
to encreaſe her marine, and have therefore 
warmly patroniſed every ſcheme that promiſed 
to augment the number of her ſeamen. —Yet 
the fiſheries on her own coaſt, which are ob- 
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viouſly better calculated for rearing ſeamen to 
her than any other meaſure that can be propol- 
ed, have ſtill been ſuffered to remain in fuch a 
languid ſtate, as neither to employ the induſtry 
of the People, augment the wealth of the Nation, 
nor add to the revenue and reſources of the 
State. To explain this ſeeming paradox, and to 
pave the way for future improvements, it will 
be neceſſary to take a.retroſpeQive view of ſome 
hiſtorical events which have had an influence 


on the preſent queſtion. 


HISTORICAL INDUCTION 

concerning the Britiſh Iifheries. 

AT a very early period, the herring-fiſhery 
was carried on to a great extent, upon the eaſt 
coalt of Scotland. But the rivalſhip that then 
ſubſiſted between Scotland and England, and 


the frequent wars this produced, never permit- 


ed that buſineſs to be carried on to the extent 
it otherwiſe might have been: And, during the 
great convulſions that theſe wars occaſioned, 
ſom- of the moſt induſtrious natives, forced 
from home by the diſtreſs occaſioned by ſudden 
predatory expeditions, carried the knowledge of 
the buſineſs into the Baltic, the Netherlands, 
and England; and thus eſtabliſhed a ſet of 
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rivals, who, profiting by the misfortunes that 
afterwards befel that unhappy country, acquired 
in time ſuch a decided ſuperiority over her in 
this valuable branch of buſineſs, as to compel 
her in a great meaſure to abandon it. 

Of thoſe unfortunate events, the war that 
was Carried on with ſo much obſtinacy during 
the regency of Mary of Guile, the operations 
of which were chiefly confined to the very ſcene 
of the fiſheries at that time, gave the ſevereſt 
ſhock to that buſineſs: And the inteſtine diſ- 
orders that prevailed during the whole reign of 
her beautiful but unfortunate daughter, and the 
cruel diſtraction of mind that ſeized all claſſes 
of people during thoſe ſcenes of anarchy and 
rapine that accompanied the Reformation in 
Scotland, continuing to repreſs the ſober exer- 
tions of induſtry, tended ſtill more and more to 
make the fiſheries decline. From that period 
till the Union, Scotland was involved in every 
diſtrels that an inſidious policy, calculated to 
enſlave the body, and enervate the minds of the 
people, could produce. In theſe circumſtances, 
tho' ſome of her Princes were buſy in making 
enquiries about the value of the fiſheries of 
other States, and talked loudly of encouraging 
thoſe of Britain, yet theſe very Princes were at 
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the ſame time ſapping the foundations of Li- 
berty, and cruelly oppreſſing their people, ſo as 
to diſcourage, in the moſt effectual manner that 
could be deviſed, thoſe fiſheries they profeſſ- 
edly meant to ſupport. Even the Revolution, 
which procured ſo many advantages for Eng- 
land, gave very little relief to the people of 
Scotland ; ſo that induſtry was not ſuffered 
there to revive. And tho? a ſyſtem of govern- 
ment has prevailed fince the Union, that 1s 
more favourable to the principles of Liberty 
than before that period ; yet particular events 
have happened ſince that time, which have 
tended very much to retard the progreſs of 
induſtry among the people of Scotland. Nor 
have they, even till the preſent hour, been able 
entirely to overcome the effects of thoſe oppreſ- 


ive regulations, which were eſtabliſhed during 


that ſyſtem of arbitrary rule, which ſo long pre- 
vailed before that event took place. 

The Reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that be- 
fore the Union, Englund could have no direct 
concern in the fiſheries on the coaſts of Scot- 
land. To her, theſe were, at that time, foreign 
ſeas: And although the Kings of England, as 
Kings of Scotland alſo, were willing to extend 
the privilege of fiſhing to all their ſubjects ; yet 
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the laws of the two countries ſo often claſhed, 
as to produce many vexatious interruptions z 
and that jealouſy which the people of each 
nation then bore to the other, induced the 
Englith to look with a much more favourable 
eye towards thoſe infant ſettlements they had 
lately eſtabliſhed beyond the Atlantic, from 
which they then hoped to derive advantages 
inconceivably great. Nor has the nation been 
awaked from this deluſive dream, till very 
lately; ſo that her "Tranſatlantic dominions have 
{till continued to be the favourite object of her 
care. Nor does ſhe yet diſtinQly ſee the viſion- 
ary nature of that deluſive phantom ſhe has 
hitherto purſued, with an ardour ſo keen as to 
prevent her from adverting to the vaſt import- 
ance of thoſe objects ſhe has neglected on its 
account, 

It deſerves to be here allo particularly re- 
marked, that during the greateſt part of the 
period above mentioned, thoſe regions which 
are moſt peculiarly adapted for carrying on the 
fiſheries with advantage, were under ſuch pe- 
culiar circumſtances with regard to civil go- 
vernment, as to be only nominally ſubjected 


even to the Crown of Scotland; ſo that neither 
law nor juſtice could he there impartially ad- 
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miniſtred ;—nor could any enterpriſe by indi- 
viduals be there attempted, but under the pro- 
tecting power of Government. And as in 
theſe circumſtances the nature of the country 
could not be known, the means of improving 
it were not attended to. The country was 
therefore neglected as an inhoſpitable region, 
and the people were conſidered as little better 
than ſavages ; which totally excluded from the 
minds ot mercantile people, any idea of enter- 
ing into commercial connections with them. 
But, tho' the two rebellions that within the 
preſent century broke forth in thoſe regions, 
ſerved rather to cheriſh than eradicate theſe ideas, 
yet it is now well known, that theſe inſurrections 
have been the means of aboliſhing that fyſtem 
of feudal government which tended to excite 
perpetual civil wars and lawleſs diſorder, and 
to introduce in its ſtead a ſyſtem of civil govern- 
ment which has entirely civilized the people Þ, 


+ The natives of the Highlands and Ifles, are at this 
preſent moment as much civiliſed in their manners, and 
under as juſt a ſubordination to the laws, as any people 
whatever; ſo that in-no part of the world is property more 
ſecure, or lawleſs violence more rare among the body of the 
people, than there; infomuch that a ſingle peace-oflicer, 
unatrende)} and unarmed, can execute, without difficulty, 


or danger to himſelf, any commiſſion that the law may 
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and has prepared them for engaging effeQually 
with any perſons who may chooſe to enter into 
connections with them, either in commerce, or 


require. A ſtranger alſo in thoſe regions, may go where 
he will, in perfect ſafety ; and if he beheves with decent 
politeneſs, he will not only not be inſulted, but will be 


kindly entertained wherever he goes, with a chearful and 
unaffected hoſpitality. 


On theſe unknown coaſts, ſhipwrecks muſt ſometimes 
happen : And, in all caſes of that nature, the mariners 
are not only ſaved, where it can poſſibly be done, and 
kindly entertained ; but their property is ſecured and 
preſerved, with a degree of care that reflects the higheſt 
honour upon the natives. Many inſtances of this kind I 
heard of incidentally when on that coaſt, and fince z— 
few of which 1 ſhall beg leave to mention, in confirmation 
of the character I have given of the people. 

During the late war, a ſhip from Liverpool, which had 
received confiderable damage at ſea, put in to the harbour 
of Loch-Tarbat in Harris: And as the maſter found it 
was not fate to proceed to ſea without receiving conſider- 
able repairs, which could not there be had, he found him- 
felt ubliged to leave the ſhip and cargo, till he ſhould go 
to Liverpool, to receive inſtructions from his owners. All 
the hands went with him except one, whom he prevailed 
on to ſtay in the ſhip, to take care of the cargo. There 
ſhe lay for nearly the ſpace of two years, under the care of 
this ſingle man, without ſuſtaining the ſmalleſt loſs, either 
by violence or pilfering. 

During laſt winter 1584-5, a veſſel navigated by Daniſh 
ſeamen (I think), who were entire ſtrangers to the coaſt, 
having touched on a rock weſt of Icolmkill, afraid of 


linking, took to their boat, and made for that ifland, 
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in ſuch manufactures as the nature of their 
country, and the ſituation in which they are 
placed, can admit of. 


leaving the veſſel, with ſails ſet, to drive with the wind and 
tide, Some of the natives, ſeeing the veſſel rolling with- 
out being under proper management, put off to the ſhip, 
and, finding nobody on board, took poſſeſſion of her, and 
carried her ſafely into Loch-Scridan in Mull, The ma- 
riners ſeeing their veſſel ſafely moored, went and claimed 
her, and without hefitation or diſpute obtained full poſ- 
ſeſſion, without any ſalvage or other charge being made, 
ſave a few ſhillings to the men who brought her in. The 
ſhip and cargo were then entruſted to the farmer of the 
land adjoining to the port ſhe lay in, who, for a very 
trifling conſideration, inſured the whole cargo to the 
owners, and delivered it over to their order, ſeveral months 
afterwards, entirely compleat, and in good order.—An- 
other veſſel was put aſhore about the ſame time, on the 
iſland of Coll; the cargo of which was in like manner 
ſaved and preſerved without any pecuniary gratification, by 
Mr M*Lean, the hoſpitable chief and laird of that iſland. 

About the ſame time, two large American veſlels be- 
longing to Clyde, went aſhore on the iſland of Iſlay ;—one 
of them contained on board ten thouſand pounds in ſpecie. 
As theſe veſſels were not under management, merely becauſe 
of the great ſickneſs and laſſitude of the crews, tho' the 
weather was not tempeſtuous,--the cargoes were taken out, 
and placed along the ſhores, in the belt way they could; 
—the veſſels were then got off—and, when the articles of 
the two cargoes were collected together, there was not 
any-thing amiſſing, ſave one ſingle barrel of tar, which had 
probably been hove overboard, and loſt thro? careleſſneſs. — 
—But the moſt ſingular inſtance of the Kind I met withs 
was the following 
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From this detail, it will not, I hope, appear 
in the leaſt ſurpriſing, that the fiſheries never 
yet ſhould have been carried on to great extent 
upon the coaſts of Scotland: Nor will there be 


any juit ground for urging this circumſtance as 


Several years ago, a veſſe] from Ireland, laden with 
linen-yarn, was ſtranded in Iſlay. The weather happened 


to come eaſy afterwards, ſo that the cargo was got out; 
but as it was drenched in ſalt water, it became neceſ- 


ſary to have the whole well waſhed in freſh water, to take 
out the ſalt. This was done in a river that was near, and 
the yarn was ſpread abroad for many days, along an ex- 
tenſive links (downs) to dry.— Many hundreds of perſons 
were employed in this work for ſeveral weeks, not one of 
whom had not linen-yarn at home, for that is the ſtaple 
manufacture of the iſland ; ſo that the temptation for em- 
bezzlement was very great, as a diſcovery, in theſe circum- 
ſtances, would have been extremely difficult; yet, when the 
whole was collected together, to the utter aſtoniſhment of 
all the parties concerned, a very few hanks only of the yarn, 
(about five or fix to the beſt of my remembrance), value 
about two or three ſhillings, were wanting. — I gladly re- 
cord theſe inſtances of honeſty and friendly care of the un- 
fortunate ; as the natives of thoſe iſlands and coaſts pique 
themſelves on maintaining an immaculate character in that 
reſpect, and I think it would be both cruel and unjuſt not 
to allow them full credit for it. I would not, however, 
inſinuate, that every individual on theſe coaſts is proof 
againſt all temptations; but I think I may very conti- 
dently affert, that in no part of the world, would a man 
who had the misfortune to ſuffer ſhipwreck, have a better 


chance to meet with every poſſible aſſiſtance, than there, 
or at a ſmaller expence. 


b 
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an argument againſt the probability of their 
ſucceeding, whenever they ſhall be fairly tried. 
need only farther obferve on this head, that 
the attempts which from time to time have 
been made by the Britiſh Parliament to en- 
courage thoſe fiſheries, have produced laws ſo 
ill adapted to the ſtate of the country, and 
the circumitances of the people, as rather to 
repreſs the buſineſs they were intended to 
promote, than to encourage it.— This will ap- 
pear more fully from the circumſtances ſtated 
in the following Report, to which I here refer. 
So that our want of ſucceſs hitherto in that 
buſineſs, aftords no ſort of proof that we may 
not be able to carry it on with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs, at a future period: It only proves, that a 
perfect knowledge of the circumſtances of the 
caſe is neceſfary, before laws can be made, ef- 
fectually to promote any meaiure that may be 
under contemplation. 

Changes in the circumſtances of a country, 
are frequently attended with diſagreeable effects 


to the preſent inhabitants, even where theſe 


changes are evidently calculated at laſt to pro- 


mote their general proſperity : For, between 


the time that former occupations muſt be aban- 


Jdoned, and new employments adopted, there 
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38 a period of doubt and uncertainty, which is 
productive of much diſtreſs to individuals, by 


exciting anxicty, diſtruſt, and diſcontent. In 


all caſes of that kind, it hecomes the duty of a 


humane and well-informed Legiſlature, to be 
peculiarly attentive to the people who find 
themſelves in theſe circumſtances, and to fact- 


litate the change, by adopting ſuch regulations 


as may tend to mitigate the evils that ariſe 


from theſe cauſes. This is the rule that pru- 
dence and benevolence would preſcribe ; but 
unfortunately the peculiarities of a popular 
form of government, are ill calculated to for- 
ward ſuch meaſures. —- National prejudices, 
when once imbibed, are flowly, and with great 
difficulty, eradicated ; ſo that ruinous projects, 
which have once become favourite objects with 
the multitude, are long purſued with a blind 
obſtinacy that cannot be diverted ; and unia- 
vourable prejudices are adhered to long after 
ine circumſtances that gave rite to theſe preju- 
dices are totally removed. At a period not 
extremely remote, the natives of England, we 
have ſcen, thought they had reaſon to believe 
that the inhabitants of the Iighlands of Scotland 
were a ſet of men diſaſfected 10 Government, 


averſe to labour, and impatient of all lawful 
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ſubordination. They believed the men to be 
little better than a lawlels banditti, and their 
country an inhoſpitable defart, incapable of 
cultivation, or of ever becoming the ſeat of 
commerce, of induſtry, or arts; and therefore 
turned from it with averſion. They have not 
obſerved the change that has of late taken place 
in all theſe reſpects; and the natives, diſcour- 
aged by neglect, and overawed by thoſe ſeveri- 
ties inflicted on many of their chiefs, have been 
afraid to put m their well-founded claim to na- 
tional attention, leſt they ſhould be accuſed of 
miſrepreſentation from intereſted natives, and 
meet with obloquy, inſtead of ſupport. —They 
have thus been ſuffered to remain neglected 
and unknown ; and while the moſt diſtant 
. parts of the globe have been attentively ex- 
plored, with a view to diſcover new ſources of 
trade, and to give encouragement for the ma- 
nufactures of Britain, thoſe territories, which 
are ſo peculiarly our own, and which are much 
better calculated to encreaſe the trade, to en- 
courage the manufactures, and to augment the 
revenues of this nation, than any others that 
have ever yet been diſcovered on the globe, 


have been ſuffered to remain unknown and un- 
explored ; ſo that the greateſt part of the inha- 
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bitants of this iſland, are nearly as well acquaint- 
ed with the nature and preſent ſtate of Japan, 
as they are with thoſe countries here treated of, 
tho* they are perhaps the moſt valuable appen- 
dages of the Britiſh Crown. 

It is many years ſince the obvious importance 
of theſe neglected regions, attracted the parti- 
cular notice of the Writer of this performance; 
and he publiſhed his thoughts on that ſubject 
in the year 1777, in a Treatiſe, intitled, Ob- 
ſervations on the means of exciting a ſpirit of na- 
tional induſtry, &c.—He once more touched on 
this ſubject, in an Eſſay he offered to the Fublic 
in the end of the year 1780, intitled, The in- 
tereſt of Great Britain with reſpect to her Ameri- 
can Colonies conſidered ; in which he had occaſion 
to ſhow, that the nation had in vain expected, 
for ſome centuries palt, to derive advantages 
from its Tranſatlantic dominions, which 1t never 
did, and never could obtain, while it neglected 
treaſures of a more valuable kind, that long had 
been in her ſole poſſeſſion.— The ſubject once 
more obtruded itſelf upon him, on the cloſe of 
the late war, which he conſidered as a moſt 
favourable opportunity for bringing this ſubject 
under the public notice: He therefore compiled 


a Treatiſe, intitled, A propoſal for e/abliſhing the 
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Northern Britiſß Fiſherics ; in which the circum- 
ſtances that have hitherto fruſtrated every attempt 
to eſtabliſh theſe fiſheries are inveſtigated, and 
meaſures ſuggeſicd by which theſe el/iructions may 
be removed, &'c. This Treatiſe was printed for 


the peruſal of his friends; but was not pub- y 
liſhed, as he conſidered-himfelf not ſufficiently z 
inſtructed in all particulars relating to it, never 1 
having been on the coaſts where the fiſheries $ 


can be chiefly carried on, in perſon ; and there- 7 
fore juſtly ſuſpecting that he might be unac- & 
quainted with many local facts, which it was 2 
of much importance ſhould be known, before a 
decided judgment on this ſubje& could be 
formed. This Treatiſe was printed in the year 
1783; and having attracted the notice of ſome 
public-ſpirited men, the Writer was applied to 
in the beginning ot the year 178.4, to ſee if he 75 
would incline to undertake a voyage along thoſe 
coaſts, with a view to obtain the information on 
that ſubject, which he ſeemed to think was of 
o much importance. To this propoſai he readily 
allemed; and having obtained an order from 
the Treaſury tor one of the King's cutters to 
attend him on that expedition, he proceeded 
on it with alacrity.— The following Report to 


the Lords of the Treaſury, with the Uluſtra- 
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tions that accompany it, contain an abſtract of 
the obſervations he there made. Many of thoſe 
who ſhall take the trouble to read that Report, 
will probably be diſpoſed to think, that he has 
taken the liberty commonly aſcribed to travel- 
lers, of repreſenting things rather as they wiſh 
they ſhould be, than as they really are: — And 
he will not deny, that from the idea he had con- 
ceived of thoſe regions, he would himſelf have 
been much diſpoſed to put that conſtruction on 
a ſimilar Report, made by one with whoſe cha- 
racer he was unacquainted. This circumſtance, 
however, did not prevent him from making his 
Report with fidelity and freedom ; not in the 
lealt doubting, but that future oblervers, and 
long experience, will fully confirm his remarks, 

On this head he will only farther beg leave 
to make two remarks, which he wiſhes may be 
attended to by thoſe who ſhall have occaſion to 
examine thoſe regions in future. The firſt is, 
that the Writer hereof, having made agriculture 
and rural affairs a principal ſtudy from his car- 
lieſt infancy, by thus being more able to judge 
of the facility of improving ſome uncultivated 
ſoils, and the efficacy for that purpoſe of the 
means that are within reach, than others wall 


be who have not ſo particularly attended to this 
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ſubject, he has, in all probability, been induced 
to form a more favourable opinion of ſome diſ- 
tricts, than thoſe would do who are only capa- 
ble of judging from the beauty of the preſent 
appearance of the fields. The other obſervation 
is of a ſimilar nature, with regard to the inha- 
bitants. Thoſe who judge of mankind from 
their external appearance—or thoſe who never 
have adverted to the peculiar vices and defects 
that neceſſarily originate from peculiar circum- 
ſtances - or thoſe who do not endeavour to 
diveſt themſelves of the prejudices they have 
derived from education, and that locality of 
thinking which every man imperceptibly im- 
bibes from the converſation of thoſe with whom 
he is moſt familiar, —will be apt to form a 
judgment of thoſe people extremely different 
from that entertained by him, and will perhaps 
be ſhocked at many peculiarities as crimes, 
which he conſiders merely as misfortunes ne- 
ceſſarily ariſing from the circumſtances in which 
they find themſelves placed. —Theſe remarks 
premiſed, he conſigns the Report to the Public, 
without the ſmalleſt degree of anxiety or ſolici- 
tude on his own account. | 

Tho? it will be readily admitted on all hands, 
that the Britiſh fiſhery is an obje& of great 
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great national importance, and therefore ought 
ro be very liberally encouraged by the Public; 
yet he has reaſon to fear, that the minds of his 
countrymen are not even now ſo much en- 
lightened as to enable them diſtinctly to per- 
ceive the full importance of that object; and 
he believes, that till certain popular prejudices 
have gradually ſubſided, it will be in van to 
expect that this object will obtain all the atten- 
tion it deſerves, or that the people wil! be 
able to judge of the meaſures that would tend 
moſt effectually to accompliſh the end in view. 
— From theſe conſiderations, he conceives the 
eſtabliſhment of the fiſheries will be a work of 
time; and that all which can be expected at pre- 
{ent, is to lay the ſure foundation of a ſuperſtrue- 
ture, that may, by flow and -radual ſteps, be- 
come at laſt a great and very important object. 
That the Reader may in ſome meature enter 


into his ideas on this ſubject, he begs that 


every-one who has the proſperity of this country 


at heart, will for a moment reflect on the means 
ſhe u poſſeſſes, of manning a navy on any 
ſudden emergency, and of thus preſerving her 
independence at ſea, on which alone her ſafety, 
not to ſay her proſperity, depends. Things 
are much changed in this reſpect, from what 


C 
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they were. Till the preſent day, our trading 
veſſels furniſhed a ready ſupply of ſeamen when- 
ever they were wanted. —In former times, if a 
ſeaman ſpake the Engliſh language, few en- 
quiries were neceſſary to diſcover if he was a 
Britiſh ſubject. —— But now the caſe is altered. 
On the rumour of a war, nothing will be more 
eaſy than for Britiſh ſeamen to obtain an atteſt- 
tion that they are ſubjects of the States of 
America, or natives of Ireland ; and it is not 
for a preſs-gang to enter into nice inveſtigations 
to diſcover whether thele allegations are well or 
ill tounded, Hence it is eaſy to foreſee, that 
ſo many miſtakes will happen in this reſpeQ, 
as to give room for loud clamour, which muſt 
either be appealed by great conceſſions, or it 
will bring about a breach between the nations, 
By conſequence, the preſent practice of preſſ- 
ing from trading veflels, muſt be fo much 
fettered as not to anſwer the purpoſe it uſed 
formerly to ſerve; and therefore, till another 
more eligible and cffectual mode of ſuddenly 
manning a fleet on any emergency ſhall be 
diſcovered, our only certain reſource will be 
the reſdent ſiſnermen upon our own coaſts, 
aud the ſeamen to whom the merchandiſe fur- 


niſhed by tacie fiſheries give employment. Ow 
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the number, therefore, of theſe fiſhermen, our 
ſafety alone depends: and we may deem it 
peculiarly fortunate for us, that we have it in 
our power to augment the number of this moſt 


neceſſary claſs of citizens, almoſt without limi- 
tation, 


DIFFICULTY ix DEVISING 


a Plan for encouraging Beginning Enterpriſes. 


Bur, tho” it will appear from the following 
clucidations, that Nature has been wonderfully 


kind to our iſland in this reſpect, it will at the 


ſame time be evident, that ſhe has hitherto been 


very little aſſiſted by art or human ingenuity : 
And tho' it will alſo appear, that little money 
is wanted from the public fund for eſtabliſning 
the national fiſheries, it will be alſo, it is be- 
lieved, made ſufficiently clear, that much cir- 
cumſpection, and no ordinary degree of cau— 
tious attention, is neceſſary, to {ct things into a 
proper train in this refpect—particulars theſe, 
that in a nation like this, can be with much lets 
certainty commanded than money itſelf. 

In human affairs, things are often fo cloſely 
inked together, and they have ſo intimate an 
ellect upon each other, that it is a matter of 
very great difficulty to diſtinguiſh the cauſe 
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from the effect, or to perceive which is the ſirſt 
principle of motion that gives life and energy 
to the whole. So difficult, indeed, is it to 
perceive this, that perhaps no exertion of hu- 
man ingenuity is ſufficient fully to accomplith 
it : And it has been found by experience, that 
the moſt effectual mode of exciting induſtrious 
exertions among mankind, is'to place them in 
ſuch circumſtances as enable them to find a 
ready market for the ſeveral articles that their 
induitry can obtain, or their ingenuity diſcover, 
and then to leave individuals, under very few 
reſtrictions, to find out the way in which they 
can molt benefit themſelves by their ſeveral ex- 
ertions. But this mode of procedure is ſo little 
calculated to flatter the pride of man, which 1s 
always vain of dictating rules of conduct for 
others, that it is ſeldom adopted fave from 
neceſſity or accident. This is one of the prin- 
cipal reaſons why we ſee ſo many fruitleſs na- 
tional attempts to eſtabliſh certain arts or ma- 
nufactures in particular diſtricts in Europe. 
The Writer of this work is fo fully convinced 
that the eſtabliſhment of the fiſheries on our 
own coaſts, have been prevented merely by a 
want of attention to this important circum- 


fiance, that he is very anxious it ſhould now be 
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particularly attended to: And if he can pro- 
duce arguments which ſhall convince the Reader 
of its great importance, he will not deipair of 
ſeeing this nation not only recover irom her 
preſent abaſement, but be able at ſome future 
period to make a figure among the nations, far 
more reſpectable and glorious than ſhe ever did 


in former times. 


DETACHED HAMLETS. 
Conſequences of People living in them. 

Is the Hebrides, and along the weſtern 
coaſts of Scotland, which are occupied by many 
hundred thouſand inhabitants, unleſs it be at 
Stornoway in Lewis, and Bowmore in Iflay, 
there is not perhaps a place without the Mull 
of Cantire, where there are a dozen of houſes 
together: very few, indeed, are found but 
in ſcattered hamlets only. A neceflary conſe- 
quence is, that no trade can there be carried 
on. Hence, no perſon can obtain from others 
the manufactures he ſtands in. need of, or the 
tools that are neceſſary for carrying on any 
operation he finds might otherways be natur- 
ally within his reach. It follows alfo, from the 
lame cauſe, that no man can diſpoſe of any ar- 
ticle of produce that his induſtry might enable 
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him to obtain. IIis views, therefore, muſt be 
confined merely to the obtaining ſuch neceſ- 
ſaries as come within his reach, for the ſubſiſt- 


ence of himſelf, and thoſe who have an imme- 
diate dependence on him. Whatever he could 
get more, would be to him, mere ſuperfluous 
lumber not worth the trouble of procuring. 
But as thoſe who thus labour for their own 
ſubſiſtence merely from day to day, can never 
be induced to provide ſuperfluous ſtores, they 
never can be prepared againſt thoſe viciſſi- 
tudes of ſeaſons that frequently occur, and 
muſt therefore be, in all ſuch emergencies, ex- 
poſed to the moſt poignant diſtreſs, It thus 
happens, that poverty and indolence to the 
people, are the unavoidable conſequences of a 
want of market for the produce of labour in 
every part of the world. Nor would the moſt 
fertile ſoil, or the greateſt abundance of thoſe 
things that might in other circumſtances ſerve 
to accumulate wealth, produce the ſmalleſt 
change on the circumſtances of the people: 
For, till the nature of man be totally changed, 
nothing but the probable certainty of being 
avle to better his condition, will ever induce 
um to {ubmit to the trouble of labour and 
bodily fatiguc. 
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One neceſſary conſequence of the total want 
of markets in a country, is, that the communi- 
cation between one part of the country and 
another muſt be in a great meaſure cut off, as 
the intercourſe will be only caſual and preca- 
rious. Commodities, therefore, cannot be eaſily 
conveyed from place to place. Every kind of 
trafſic or interchange of neceſſaries among the 
people, muſt be ſtopped, or clogged with ſuch 
a multiplicity of obſtructions and accumulated 
expences, as to cruſh in the bud every attempt 
at a beginning commerce. — Whereas, in a 
country abounding with market - towns, the 
communication between them is ſo ſteady and 
uninterrupted, that individuals can at all times 
travel from the one to the other with eaſe, ſafety 
and expedition. and at a trifling expence. So 
that men whole buſineſs it is, can eaſily make 
themſelves acquainted with the ſituation and 
circumſtances of the neighbouring places, and 
can with certainty learn the wants and improve- 
ments of the other. | 

Among other diſtreſsful conſequences of this 


diſperſion of the people, is the want of regular 


and quick intelligence between places by means 


of letters conveyed by poſt. Ihis inſtance affords 
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us a ſtriking example of the intimate connection 
that ſubſiſts between different branches of buſi- 
neſs, and their reciprocal influence and depend- 
ence on each other, without being able to trace 
a firſt cauſe from an effect. Where men hve in 
detached hamlets, commerce, it has been ſhewn, 

an fcarcely have a beginning. Where commerce 
does not prevail, men have no opportunity of hav- 
ing any continued communication with thoſe at a 
diſtance, ſo that their comparative ſituation and 
wants cannot be known. In theſe circumſtances, 
were regular conveyances by polt attempted, 
the impoſſibility that each individual would find 
of benefiting himſelf by that conveyance, would 
prevent him from making uſe of it. The expence 
of the paſt- office would be certain, and the re- 


turns from it trifling and precarious. 'The public, 


to fave that expence, would refuſe to eſtablith_ 


a regular pt in thoſe regions; and, in conſe- 


quence of that want, every attempt to begin an 


infant commerce by any enterpriſing individual, 


would be ſtifled in the bud. The countries 
which are in this manner cut off from the reſt 
of the world, are thus doomed to remain per- 
petually unknown, and by conſequence negleck- 
ed and deſpiſed by all mankind, 
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It is of much importance that this circum- 
ſtance ſhould be duly attended to by thoſe who 
wiſh to promote the improvement of thoſe coun- 
tries, ſo valuable, and ſo much neglected, which 
form the object of our preſent inveſtigation ;—— 
and therefore I muſt beg the Reader's indul- 
gence, while I try to render every particular 
relating to it as obvious as poſſible.— It has 


been juſt now remarked, that, © in theſe circum- 


ances, were regular conveyances by poſt at- 


tempted, the impoſſibility that each individual 
would find in benefiting himſelf by that convey- 
ance, would prevent him from making uſe of it.“ 
To underſtand the full import of this remark, 
it is only neceſſary to obſerve, that where every 
houſe is a ſeparate hamlet, the poſt- office, where- 
ever it ſhould be eſtabliſhed, mult of neceſſity 
be at a great diſtance from almoſt every indivi- 
dual habitation ; ſo that in caſe of a letter com- 
ing occaſionally to any perſon, it muſt either 
be ſent from the poſt-office to his own houſe 
by expreſs, or be allowed to lie there till ſome 
chance perſon happened to come from that per- 
ſon's neighbourhood to call at the poft-office. 
In that caſe, correſpondence muſt be both tedi- 
ous and expenſive, and by conſequence burthen- 
ſome to the people. 


d 
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Nor could the benefits that would accrue 
from this correſpondence, be in any meaſure 
equivalent to the trouble and expence. When 
one writes to a correipondent in a fan on 
buſineſs, he may be ſaid in a great meaſure to 
write to the whole community there aſſembled; 
as the perſon who receives the letter can eaſily 
inform himſelf of all particulars concerning the 
branch of butineſs he follows, that occur in that 
place. — But the cale is widely different in 
eorreſponding with detached individuals, in the 
ſituation ſuppoſed. In that caſe, each perſon 
knows only his own affairs, with regard to 
which alone he can give a ſatisfactory anſwer :. 
So that before a man could get information 
equally ſatisfactory as from his ſingle corre- 
ſpondent in town, he would find it neceſſary to 
write, perhaps, ſome hundreds of letters, which 
would have occaſion to be addreſſed to as many 
diflercat perſons, whoſe names or circumſtances 


no ſtranger could ever have an opportunity of 


knowing.—-From theſe conſiderations it is plain, 


that were there a community which conſiſted 
even of myriads of fouls, if it thould ſo happen 
that theſe were all diſperſed through the country 
in ſeparate hainlets, the cxpence of a regular” 
poit-ollice never could be paid by chem: — 
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"Therefore, whatever their circumſtances were, 
theſe muſt remain unknown to all the world. 
Whatever treaſures they poſſeſſed, theſe treaſures 
muſt continue, as diamonds in an unopened 
mine, uſeleſs to all mankind. No regular in- 
telligence could there take place. No mutual 
knowledge of the circumſtances of diſtant parts 
could be obtained. No commerce carried on, 


but at a moſt wonderful diſadvantage to all the 
parties concerned. 


Such is, in a great meaſure, the preſcut ſtate 
of thoſe countries of which J now treat; and 
the inhabitants ſeverely experience the unavoid- 
able diſtreſs that their ſituation expoſes them to. 
The fact referred to in the notes, which conſiſts 
with my own certain knowledge, will ſhew how 


much they ſuffer at preſent from thieſe evils f. 


+ It has been already ſaid, that unleſs it be at Storne- 
way in Lewis, and Bowmore in Iſlay, there is nothing like 
a town in any of the iſlands of the Hebrides beyond the 


Null of Cautire. At theſe two places, are eltabliſhed poſt- 


offices; fo that from thence, intelligence, tho' tardy, may 
be convered to and from the metropolis, Poit-offices have 
a been of late eſtabliſhed in Skye and in Mull; which, 
tor the reaſons above afligned, are a burthen upon the re- 
venue. To the extensive jilands of Uilt, Harris, &c. which 
contain a numerous people, and where are many ſafe and 
capacious harbours, no poſt-office at all has ever been 
eſtabliſhed ; and even where poſts arc eſtabliſned, theic 
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One inconvenience follows ſo cloſely upon 
the heels of another in this inveſtigation, that 
it is tireſome, though exceedingly neceſſary, to 
point them out. — A cuſtomhouſe, like a poſt- 
office, cannot be eſtabliſhed in a country where 
the inhabitants live in detached ſingle hamlets : 
for, where no commerce exiſts, the expence of 
a cuſtomhouſe cannot be defrayed ; and where 
no cuſtomhouſe is eſtabliſhed, according to the 
preſent ſyſtem of laws in Britain, no ſort of 
trade can poſſibly be carried on. Thus do we 


communicate only with other places through the metro- 
polis: So that a letter from Skye to Lewis, the direct 
diſtance but a few leagues, if ſent by poſt, muſt travel 
above 1200 miles before it can reach the place of deſtin- 
ation. | 

Mr M Donald of Boiſdale, one of the proprietors of 
South Uiſt, a man of judgement and enterpriſe, has ſo 
ſeverely experienced the want of a regular conveyance of 
intelligence to and from his own iſland, that he wiſhed, 
if poſlible, to remove this inconvenience. He requeſted 
me to accompany him to the Poſtmaſter-General of Scot- 
land ; to whom, after ſtating the inconveniences to which 
his people were ſubjected from the want of a poſt-office, 
and mentioning in particular ſeveral initances of ſhips be- 
longing to Liverpool, Briſtol, and other ports, that had 
been obliged to put into theſe harbours in diſtreſs, where 
they have lain many months without having it in their 


power to ſend any intelligence to their owners, ſo that 


they have been given up for loſt, and inſurances done upon 


them at exceeding high rates, when they were lying in as 
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perpetually return to our endleſs circle of cauſes 
and effects, reciprocally acting upon, and influ- 
enced by the other. A ſolitary individual, liv- 
ing in a remote iſland, or ſay that two or three 
ſhould ſo far unite as to be able to produce 
ſome article that might be ſent to market, 
wherever they can find it, — before they dare 


ſhip this article to be carried any-where, they 


mult comply with the regulations of the cuſtom- 
houſe, or forfeit veſſel and cargo. To go to 


the cuſtomhouſe to obtain a clearance, would, 


perfect ſafety as if they had been in the wet dock at 
Liverpool. — After mentioning theſe and other ſimilar 
caſes, pointing out in the ſtrongeſt manner, the utility or 
neceſſity of a regular poſt to and from thence, he conclud- 
ed with entreating, that a packet-boat might be eſtabliſhed 
to that iſland; and, as an inducement to it, he offered to 
become bound, at the end of three years from the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the packet, to make up himſelf whatever loſs Go- 
vernment ſhould have incurred (if any) by that eſtabliſh- 
ment. This Gentleman is in affluent circumſtances, and 
perfectly able to implement, on his part, this agreement, 
if accepted. But tho? the Poſtmaſter ſaw the utility of 
the propoſal, and much approved of the meaſure, he ſaid 
it belonged to him only to repreſent the. caſe (which he 
ſnould do), but it was the province of others to determine. 
He expreſſed a doubt approaching to a certainty, that 
the requiſition would not be complied with ; nor do I hear 
that the eſtabliſhment has been made.— Such are the ob- 
ſtructions that perpctually cruſh the beginning attempts at 
improvements in thoſe regions, 
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in many caſes, coſt an expence greater than the 
value of the cargo. This cannot be done, and 
a final ſtop muſt be put to this beginning at- 
tempt at induſtry and commerce.—Is it poſſible 
for any man to think of theſe bars that perpe- 
tually come in the way to ſhackle the hand of 
induſtry, .and not to pity the hard lot of thoſe 
who are ſo cruelly ſubjected to them 

Theſe are radical evils, which ſo effeQtually 


tend to counteract a beginning exertion, that 


no laws, however favourably contrived, could 
over-rule their influence; becauſe, the evil of 
which we here chiefly complain, is, that the 
people, in theſe circumſtances, are beyond the 
influence of all laws. While they ſhall therefore 
be ſuffercd to remain in that ſtate, it is vain to 
think that they can be eſſentially benefited by 
any regulations whatever. That the mere dif- 
perſion of the people, is alone ſufficient to re- 
preſs a riſing ſpirit of induſtry, will appear 
evident to any one who will take. the trouble 
to obſerve what would be the neceſſary effect 


of that diſperſion, in any particular caſe he 


chooles to try. The following attempt will put 
him in a train to think of others, which, it is 


believed, muſt all lead to the ſame concluſion. 
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The want of capital for carrying on buſineſs, 
is the particular moſt generally complained of, 


whenever any exertion tending towards im- 


provement is ſpoke of.— How is that deficiency 
molt likely to be ſupplied? Is it not by inducing 
ſtrangers who have capital, to employ it in 
thoſe regions ?— But, how is it poſſible for any 
ſtranger to employ his capital in a country ſo 
ſituated as this 1s, were he ever ſo much diſpoſed 


te do it? He cannot go to ſettle there himſelf; 


for, inſtead of being able to live in a comfort- 
able manner, as a man who has a capital will 
always expect to do, he muſt baniſh himſelf 
into a ſolitary retreat, where he neither can 
enjoy ſociety, nor have information of any- 
thing concerning buſineſs. It is the hopes of 
rapid profits alone, and great returns from his 
capital, that could induce a man to put himſelf 
into ſuch a ſituation. But what are his chances 
of profit there ? If he attempts to employ his 
ſtock in the mercantile line, what are his pro- 
ſpects? He muſt, in the firſt place, order for 
himſelf, a whole ſhip-load of goods, from ſome 
one place; for, he can have no chance of get- 
ing a {mall parcel for a ſeparate freight by 
itſelf: Jie muſt go to the cuſtomhouſe,--bring 
an officer to his own home, at a great expence, 


— 
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to diſcharge the cargo+, and probably be ob- 
liged to allow the veſſel to return in ballaſt, 


without freight. The outlay here is great 


what is his chance of returns? Few people are 
in his near neighbourhood ; and of theſe few, 
a very ſmal! number can afford to pay for any 
part of the commodities he-has obtained. He 
muſt fell them out in ſmall parcels, by a flow 
and languid retail; in the doing of which, 
many of the periſhable commodities muſt be 
loſt, He muſt even be reduced to diſpoſe of 
them to a parcel of poor people, ſcattered 
through a wide country, on credit, in ſmall 
and pitiful quantities. When payments are 
wanted, he cannot call them in by letter; for, 
no letters can be ſent by poſt, to the ſeparate 
| houſes of individuals. He has no reſource, 
but to go in perſon, or to ſend another ex- 
preſsly on purpoſe : the chance is a thouſand 
to one, that the people have not money to an- 
ſwer his demands, and he poſſeſſes no means 
of enforcing payments. Were he to attempt to 
force it by law, the ſeat of juſtice is at ſuch a 


+ I have been aſſured, that, in theſe iſlands, the expence 
of the cuſtomhouſe-officer to diſcharge a cargo of coals, 
amounts, in many caſes, to more than four times the duty 
on the coals ; and if the cargo be ſmall, it will ſometimes 
be more than double the prime colt of the coals. 
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diſtance, that the courſe of all legal proceedings 
in ſmall matters, muſt in ſome meaſure be ſuſ- 
pended. The expence at any rate is enormous; 
and the riſk that he himſelf muſt bear that ex- 
pence, is very great. His returns therefore 
muſt be ſlow, and wonderfully precarious.— 
But quick returns, and prompt payments, are 
the only circumſtances that enfure profit in 
trade, with a ſmall capital. A man, therefore, 
wno meant to make profit of his capital, and 
who knew how to employ it otherwiſe, never 
could think of employing it there; as he muſt 
have much greater difficulties to encounter, an 
infinitely vexatious courſe of buſineſs to con- 
duct, and much ſmaller returns from his capital, 
than in any other ſituation he could have choſen. 
Inſtead of attracting capitals to thoſe regions, 
therefore, every circumſtance concurs to make 
any {mall capitals that may chance to be among 
the people, be gradually withdrawn from thence, 
in proportion as their knowledge encreaſes :— 
For, experience ſoon ſhews them, that a man 
living in a place where he can deal at all times 
with men of known credit, has, on every emer- 
gency, the full command of the utmoſt farthing 
ef his ſtock, whenever it may be wanted, which 
be can thus turn a thouſand ways to his own 
e 
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profit and emolument. Till ſuch time, there. 
fore, as the people in thoſe regions can enjoy 
the ſame advantages, inſtead of being able to 
draw capital from other places, their own capi— 
tal, as it is at any time ſlowly acquired, muſt 
gradually be withdrawn from them; and poor, 


in that ſituation, they mult always remain, un- 


der every ſyſtem of laws that the genius of man 


can invent. 

Such being the unavoidable conſequences of 
allowing a people to remain wholly in detached 
hamlets, we ought not to be ſurpriſed at the 
poverty of the people in thoſe regions, nor at 
the indolence imputed to them. They are in- 
deed induſtrious ; but that induſtry is unavail- 
ing. —They make great exertions ; but theſe 
exertions tend not to remove their poverty. 
Is it a wonder, if, in theſe circumſtances, they 
ſhould ſometimes think of moving to happier 
abodes ? Let us now enquire what changes 
would be produced there, were the people col- 


lected into villages and towns. 


LARGE AND SMALL TOWNS 
compared with regard to their feds on Society. 
Man owes his ſuperiority over other animals 
entirely to ſociety, To the united efforts alone 
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of many individuals, exerted to produce one 
effect, he owes his power To the accumulated 
ſtore of facts collected by the attention of many 
obſervers, he owes his knowledge, When de- 
tached from all others, his mind, like his body, 
is weak; and it is made to bend, without effort, 
to every ſuperior power that is calculated to 
overawe the individual. Hence it is found, that 
that degree of perſonal independence which 
conſtitutes what is generally called political free- 
dom, can be found only in thoſe places where 
men mingle in ſociety; and where the minds 
of men exalted by communicating with others, 
come to be gradually expanded, till they acquire 
an idea of their own united power and import- 
ance.— Slavery, on the other hand, is found 
only to prevail (without the perpetual exertions 
of conſtraining power) where the people are 
divided into ſcattered families, that do not ad- 
mit of a ſocial intercourſe. In Poland, the peo- 
ple ſubmit, without repining, in their ſeparate 
huts, to the will of their lord. In Ruſſia, the 
inhabitants are equally ſolitary and ſervile. In 
the 'Vurkiſh dominions, the towns (the capital 
alone excepted} are abandoned, and the people 
hide themſelves in their lonely dens, each ſoli- 
citous only for himſelf, like the original poſ- 
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ſeſſors of the deſart.— In all theſe countries, 
the people are ſlaves ; and never entertained an 
idea, that they themſelves poſſeſſed the power, 
and had an equal right to perſonal protection 
with the greateſt man in the dominions. | 
In the Highlands of Scotland, the inhabitants, 
feparated from each other by many natural im- 
pediments, have few opportunities of giving or 
receiving that mutual aſſiſtance which their ſe- 
veral wants require. Their perſonal weakneſs 
they feelingly experience on many occaſions, 


and learn to ſubmit betimes to the hard law of 


neceſſity without repining ; and having few 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge, being 
in a great meaſure debarred all intercourſe with 
other parts of the world, and having no oppor- 
tunity of meeting together for the purpoſe of 
deliberating on the means of promoting their 
common good, they have not even an idea of 
any means that could be deviſed for bettering 
their condition, unleſs it be that of freeing each 
individual from ſuch payments as he finds he 
cannot without difficulty make good. "Thus it 
has happened, that for many years they have 
ſubmitted to the influence of laws, which, in their 
opcration, are the moſt cruel and unjuſt that 


can be conceived, without ever dreaming of 
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making a repreſentation to the Legiſlature, ot 
the hardſhips to which they were thus ſubjected, 
or even uttering a complaint that might lead to 
an inveſtigation of their grievances. Would it 
have been poſſible to find a body of people half 
ſo numerous, who had opportunities of con- 
verſing and freely deliberating with one an- 
other, who would have been in the ſame pre- 
dicament? I think not. What has been, may 
be again, if circumſtances are allowed to re- 
main unaltered, Were the preſent evils com- 
plained of removed, others equally great might 
ſpring up in their ſtead.— In ſhort, till the 
people are placed in ſuch circumſtances as to 
allow their minds to act freely in exciting bodily 
exertions, nothing can be done to bring them 
into that ſtate in ſociety, which can entitle them 
to the appellation of men in a political ſenſe. 

If a free ſocial intercourſe be required to 
give the mental powers of man that vigour 
which is neceſſary before he can form an idea 
of civil liberty, ſuch an intercourſe is yet more 
neceflary for giving to his bodily exertions that 
invigourating power which conſtitutes an active 
induſtry. Social intercourſe, in any circum— 
ances, may give riſe to a ſpirit of freedom; 


but that ſociety muſt be fixed to a particular 
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ſpot, beſore arts and induſtry can flouriſh a- 
mong the people. The antient Scythian No- 
mades had ſome idea of civil liberty :-—The 
Tartar Hordes, and the Arabian predatory 
bands, are free men, tho' they have no fixed 
places of abode. . Among iheſe, however, arts, 
and that ſpecies of bodily labour which is uſu- 
ally called induſiry, are ſcarcely known. — 
Marſeilles, Venice, Genoa, Antwerp, Amſter— 
dam, London, and other ſuch cities, where 
great multitudes of men have been collected 
together, have ever been the parents of induſtry, 
and the places in which arts have flouriſhed, — 
Arbitrary power may indeed repreſs induſtry, 
even in large towns; but no management 
can excite it, when men are placed in remote 
and ſolitary habitations. A ſteady market for 
all the products of labour, and exertions of ge- 
nius, muſt be ever within reach, before a ſpirit 
ol induſtry can ariſe among mankind ; and ſuch 
a market can only be found in a large town, 
occupied by a numerous people. As this ſubject 
has ſeldom been attended to ſo much as its im- 
portance delerves, it will not perhaps be deemed 
improper here to point out, with ſome degree 
of preciſion, the circumſtances that render a 
large city ſo indiſpenſibly neceſſary for awaken- 
ing a ſpirit of induſtry, 
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When a number of_ people live together in 
one place, they neceſſarily create employment 
for each other, and thus eſtabliſh a market for 
the products of their labour. The ſmith, the 
maſon, the carpenter, the taylor, the baker, 
the cloathier, the merchant, &c. all become 
purchaſers of ſhoes ; and the ſhoemaker, in his 
turn, becomes a cuſtomer to all the other arti- 
ſans, when his wants call for their aſſiſtance. 
Thus all contribute to the ſupport of each; 
which excites a certain degree of induſtry, even 
without any external aid. 

A market is thus opened for the product of 
labour; but, in ſmall communities, that market 
will be languid and unſteady, in compariſon of 
what takes place in the ſame way among a more 
numerous ſociety. A ſmall number of people 
can give employment only for that kind of la- 
bour which is indiſpenſibiy neceflary, and all 
other arts of convenience only muſt be forborn. 
But, even neceſſary arts, where the cuſtomers 
are few, are ſubjected to many diſcouragements, 
which they would not feel in a larger commu— 


nity. Were as many people, for example, aſ- 


ſembled together in one place, as would give 


employment to oe ſhoemaker only, many in- 


conveniences would be telt, both by the pur- 
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chaſers and the artiſan ; which would greatly 
abridge their enjoyment, and retard improve- 
ment. If a pair of ſhoes were made for one 
man, which did not fir him, they muſt be re- 
turned to the ſhoemaker, who might be long 
before he could find a purchaſer for theſe ſhoes: 
perhaps they would not fit any one of his 
cuſtomers ; and he muſt at laſt be obliged to 
ſell them below prime coſt. Thus would he be 
ſubjected to inconvenience, and to loſs; which 
would diminiſh his profit, even tho* his work 
ſhould be high-charged : And the perfon for 
whom thefe ſhoes were made, would be obliged 
to go without any, till another pair could be 
got ready. 

In ſuch a ſituation, too, it will often happen, 
that five or ſix, or more perſons, may all want 
ſhoes at one time, when the poor ſhoemaker 
will be hurried beyond meaſure, and the cu- 
ſtomers will be ſubjected to inconvenience by 
delay. At another time, no ſhoes will be called 
for, and the ſhoemaker be laid idle, not know- 
ing for whom he ſhould make any, and having 


no market for thofe that are not particularly 
ordered. 


To indemnify himſelf for theſe lofles, he 


may perhaps take advantage of the neceſſitics of 
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the people, and charge higher prices, or make 
his work worſe than it ought to be; well know- 
ing that he can have no competitor, as there is 
not work for another to ſettle in the ſame place: 
So that unleis he becomes altogether intoler- 
able, and diſobliges all the people ſo much as to 
make them with one accord deſert him and call 
another, they muſt be content to bear with the 
inconveniences they ſuffer, as it is not an eaſy 
matter to help themſelves; for no man eminent 
in his profeſſion, will chooſe to go to ſuch a place. 

But, ſhould the artiſt be ever ſo much diſ- 
poſed to act a conſcientious part, his cuſtomers 
will be but ill ſerved; for, in that caſe, the 
ſame perſon muſt make ſhoes for women and 
for men, for rich and for poor. And as no 
one perſon can perform theſe different kinds 
of work equally well, it muſt of neceſſity hap- 
pen, that ſome of them at leaſt will be ill made: 
poſſibly they may be // imperfect in compari- 
ſon of what they might have been, tho' they 
will be higher- priced than otherways would 
have been neceſſary. 

In a large place, all theſe inconveniences 
would be obviated : for, as many men of one 


| buſineſs can there find abundant employment, 


it becomes neceſſary for each to recommend 
f 
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chaſers and the artiſan ; which would greatly 
abridge their enjoyment, and retard improve- 
ment. If a pair of ſhoes were made for one 
man, which did not fit him, they muſt be re- 
turned to the ſhoemaker, who might be long 
before he could find a purchaſer for theſe ſhoes: 
perhaps they would not fit any one of his 
cuſtomers ; and he muſt at laſt be obliged to 
ſell them below prime coſt. Thus would he be 
ſubjected to inconvenience, and to lofs ; which 
would diminith his profit, even tho* his work 
ſhould be high-charged : And the perfon for 
whom theſe ſhoes were made, would be obliged 
to go without any, till another pair could be 
got ready. 

in ſuch a ſituation, too, it will often happen, 
that five or ſix, or more perſons, may all want 
ſhoes at one time, when the poor ſhoemaker 
will be hurried beyond meaſure, and the cu- 
ſtomers will be ſubjected to inconvenience by 
delay. At another time, no ſhoes will be called 
for, and the ſhoemaker be laid idle, not know- 


ing for whom he ſhould make any, and having 


no market for thoſe that are not particularly 


ordered. 


To indemnify himſelf for theſe lofles, he 
may perhaps take advantage of the neceſſitics of 
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the people, and charge higher prices, or make 
his work worſe than it ought to be; well know- 
ing that he can have no competitor, as there is 
not work for another to ſettle in the ſame place: 
So that unleſs he becomes altogether intoler- 
able, and diſobliges all the people ſo much as to 
make them with one accord deſert him and call 


another, they mult be content to bear with the 


inconveniences they ſuffer, as it is not an eaſy 
matter to help themſelves ; for no man eminent 
in his profeſſion, will chooſe to go to ſuch a place. 

But, ſhould the artiſt be ever ſo much diſ- 
poſed to act a conſcientious part, his cuſtomers 
will be but ill ſerved; for, in that caſe, the 
ſame perſon muſt make ſhoes for women and 
for men, for rich and for poor. And as no 
one perſon can perform theſe different kinds 
of work equally well, it muſt of neceſſity hap- 
pen, that ſome of them at leaſt will be ill made: 
poſſibly they may be 4 imperfect in compari- 
ſon of what they might have been, tho' they 
will be higher- priced than otherways would 
have been neceſſary. 5 | 

In a large place, all theſe inconveniences 
would be obviated : for, as many men of one 
buſineſs can there find abundant employment, 
it becomes neceſſary for each to recommend 
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himſelf to his cuſtomers, by a civil deportment 
and reaſonable charge. If the manufaQturer 
acts thus, he will there always find a retail- 
dealer ready to take his goods and pay for 
them as they are finiſhed ; ſo that he can go to 
market with money in his hand, and purc! aſe 
materials at the loweſt price poſſible. Every 
man in theſe circumſtances, is at liberty to work 
conſtantly at the ſame kind of work, without 
ever putting his hand to any other..—One man, 
for example, betakes himſelf to the making of 
finc ladies ſhoes, and beſtows his whole atten- 
tion to the doing them up in the neateſt man- 
ner, of the fineſt materials; and he finds it his 
intereſt to excel all others, if poſſible, in the de- 
licacy and elegance of his work, without regard 
to the price ; as he meets with many perſons 
who are ſatisfied to purchaſe them from him. — 
Another finds as conſtant employment in mak- 
ing firm and durable work, fitted for the uſe of 
men of moderate fortunes ; and he, by paying 
continual attention to that branch of buſineſs, 
acquires a knowledge of the materials to be 
employed, and a {kill in the manner of joining 
them in work, that he never could have obtain- 
ed but by an extenſive buſineſs and an unva- 
ried attention to one ſingle point. — And 2 
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third finds an equal demand for flight goods, 
which he learns to vamp up at a price ſurpril- 
ingly low.—In ſhort, let the goods be of what 
kind you pleaſe, in a large place, if the price 
be proportioned to their value, they will ſuit 
the taſte and circumſtances of ſome kind of 
purchaſers, and therefore find a ready ſale; ſo 
that the artiſan is enabled to proceed in his 
buſineſs without interruption or anxiety : And, 
by the ſuperior dexterity he thus acquires, and 
the choice of materials conſtantly within his 
Teach, he is enabled to live well, tho' he de- 
mands a ſmaller price for his goods than others 
can afford them for; which opens a door to 
foreign trade, that gives a {till farther degree of 
ſteadineſs to the market. 

'The fame obſervations may be made with 
regard to every buſineſs that can be named; ſo 
that even the arts of indifpenſible utility, mult 
be carried on in a far leſs perfect manner, in a 
ſmall, than in a large place; and a great many 
other arts muſt be wholly neglected . 


+ Not only do men acquire a wonderful dexterity in 
mechanical arts, in conſequence of the diviſion of labour, 
and aſſiguing the ſeveral operations to different artiſts, 
which can only take place in thoſe ſituations where manu- 
factures can be carried on upon a large ſcale : But the 
connection of one manufacture is often ſuch with another, 
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Thus, for example, a very few people will 
furniſh employment to a ſhoemaker or a taylor ; 
but a conſiderable number muſt be collected 
together before employment for a baker can be 
found: More ſtill are wanted, to find good 
buſineſs to a public brewer. But, till theſe 
are eſtabliſhed, each family muſt practiſe thoſe 
buſineſſes to great diſadvantage at home.—A 
more numerous ſociety {till is wanted, to give 


employment to a watch-maker or gun-imith, 


as that neither can be carried on ſeparately with the pro- 
fit they might be together. A ſoap-maker can ſcarcely 
carry on buſineſs, without being connected with a candle- 
maker; nor can he do it with the utmoſt œconomy, un- 
leſs a glaſs-maker lives in the neighbourhood ; for, as it is 
difficult to extract the whole of the alkali from his aſhes, 
part of it remains among the lime. On account of that 
ſmall portion of alkali, this lime becomes a uſeful flux to 
the glaſs-maker, which he therefore gladly purchaſes at a 
price much greater than can be given for it by others. 
"Thoſe ſoap-makers, therefore, who are at a diſtance from 
a glaſs-houſe, muſt forego this advantage; and therefore 
cannot come into competition with others who have that 
advantage, if they be in other reſpects equal. 

The moſt beautiful illuſtration of the doctrine here in- 
culcated, that I have met with, is afforded bv the following 
very curious ſtate of facts, for which I am indebted to the 
Rev. Dr Tucker, Dean of Glouceſter, I give it as nearly 
as I can in his own words: — One day at Briſtel, the Dean 
obſerved a London tea-cheſt; and as there was an eminent 
eabjnet-maker of Briſtol preſent, he aſked if he could make 
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for want of which many inconveniences may be 
felt. Smiths, carpenters, joiners, &c. who 
are eminent in their ſeveral profeſſions, can 
only find ſufficient encouragement among large 
communities, to which places they of neceſlity 
reſort; and of courſe it is there only that the 
working-tools of other artiſts can be properly 
made or repaired when out of order, which 
gives to the large place another great advane 
tage over the {mall one. 


.tea-cheſts at Briſtol as cheap as they were ſold for at Lon- 


don ? which the cabinet-maker anſwered in the negative. 
How ſhould that be, faid the Dean? Have you not both the 
wood and labour cheaper here than at London ? Is not the 
mahogany often carried from hence to London by land; fo 
that all that expence, which is conſiderable, mult be added 
to the price, beſides the profit on paſſing through different 
hands ?—All this is very true, replied the mechanic ; yet 
notwithſtanding, the London tea-cheit-maker can buy his 
wood cheaper than here. At London, continued he, where 
the making of tea-cheſts is a ſeparate trade, the artiſt never 
purchaſes wood from a wood- merchant : He goes to the 
ſhop of one of thoſe extenſive cabinet -· manufactories, where 
tables, chairs, and other large pieces of furniture, are made 
in great quantities, In ſuch ſhops, it is the general prac- 
tice to throw into a ſpare corner, all the waſte pieces cut 
off from their work, which cannot be of any farther uſe 
for themſelves. The tea-cheſt-maker, when he wants 
wood, goes to that heap, and picks out ſuch pieces as he 
thinks can anſwer his purpoſe—Theſe pieces he throws 
alide into a ſeparate heap; and when he has got the 
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But, let the place be ever ſo large, without 
the aid of commerce, the market will {till be 
circumſcribed in compariſon of what it might 
be, and many arts could not there be practiſed 
at all. A manufaQurer of pins cannot carry on 
buſineſs at the cheapeſt rate, unleſs he can dif- 
pole of eighteen thouſand at leaſt in a day $.— 


quantity he wants at the time, he bargains for the price; 
which is uſually a trifle, perhaps not nearly one fourth 
part of the price it would have coſt him had he bought 
the wood in whole plank, at the ſame time that it is much 
fitter for his purpoſe than it otherwiſe would have been. — 
Here is one very material article of ſaving ; but the great 
matter is the ſuperior dexterity that a man acquires in this 
branch of bufineſs in confequence of his adhering to it 
continually, which enſurcs him a living profit, tho* the 
goods are afforded at a ſmaller price than 'others could 
furniſh them for. I was, ſaid the cabinet-maker, witneſs 
to the deciſion of a wager, which will put this matter in 
a very clear point of view :—One of theſe London tea- 
cheſt· makers undertook to put together a tea-chelt com- 
pleatly during the time St Paul's clock ſtruck twelve. 
Accordingly, at an appointed day, the parties met; the 
detached parts of the tea-cheſt were all ſpread upon a 
table; and when the clock {truck the firſt ſtroke, the artiſt 
began to put them together; and before the clock bad done 
ſtriking, the tea-cheſt was put together compleatly, and 
the key turned in the lock. This, ſaid he, I ſaw with my 
ow: eyes; and he added, that he doubted if the beſt hand 


in his ſhop would have done the ſame thing in leſs than 
half-an-hour. 


+ See the foliawing Report, page 19th, Note. 
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But, it muſt be a pretty large place which would 
afford a daily ſale for ſuch a quantity: Nor 
could the inhabitants be certain that they would 
be well ſerved, unleſs they could purchaſe at 
leaſt twice that quantity daily; for they could 
not otherwiſe have the advantage of a competi- 
tion, which alone can enſure goods of proper 
value. This manufacture, therefore, can only 
be carried on where commerce offers a ready 
market, not only for eighteen thouſand pins a- 
day, but for eighteen hundred times that quan- 
tity if you pleaſe. Trade, therefore, is neceſſary 
for encouraging manufactures, 

On another account {till is trade of the moſt 
indiſpenſible utility to manufaQtures ; becauſe, 
it is by means of trade alone, that a plentiful 
market can be obtained of the various materials 
neceſſarily wanted for the different manutactures 
which miniſter to the wants of man. If, there- 
tore, it ſhall appear, that trade can never flouriſh 
but in very large places, this will be another 
realon for ſhowing how eflentially neceſſary theſe 
are for the proſperity of agy country. 

In a large place, there is a conſtant internal 
demand for great quantities of every production 
and manufacture in the world; and ſcope is 
thus given for mercantile tranſactions on the 
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moſt extenſive ſcale. A man of great capital 
may find conſtant employment, and may, with- 
out heſitation, purchaſe great quantities of any 
kind of goods in any market where they are 
found to be cheapeſt, and bring them directly 
home, being {ure of getting them all quickly 
diſpoſed of.—ln a ſmall place, this cannot be 
done. Extenſive dealings cannot be carried on. 
Goods can only be procured, in mall quantities 
proportioned to the fales, from places to which 
a trade tor other articles 1s carried on. They 
can only thus, in many caſes, be bought at the 
third or fourth hand, to make up a ſmall affort- 
ment for a cargo. 'They mult therefore be both 
dearer, and of a worle quality, than they can 
be had for in the large place; which ſubjeQs 
the inhabitants, eſpecially manufacturers, to 
many hardihips, that tend to repreſs their la- 
bour, and make their induſtry unavailing. 
Another conſequence that neceſſarily flows 
from the former, is, that in a large place, 
"merchants are there eſtabliſhed, who trade 
to all parts of the globe; and of courſe they 
have ready opportunities of fending every kind 
of produce or manufacture that is offered to 
them, to the molt proper market for that com- 
modity directly : and therefore, they can not 
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only afford to buy it, whatever i 3. At its ade⸗- 
quate valuc, but are at all times willin to pur- 
chaſe ſuch commodities in any quantity that may 
be offered, without heſitation. In a ſmall place, 
no ſuch thing can be done; and many things 
of value mult there be loſt, becauſe no merchant 
can be found to purchaſe them. 

A third conſequence naturally reſults from 
the former two, which is equally favourable for 
the larger town. It is this---Merchants abroad, 
knowing that a ready market can here be found 
for all commodities, whenever they find a 
market overſtocked with any one article, and 
its price of courſe low there, . purchaſe that 
commodity at the very loweſt rate, and ſend it 
thither to be diſpoſed of for their account :— 
And as theſe merchants always find in this large 
mart, the preciſe goods that they can diſpoſe 
of to the beſt account in the places where they 
reſide, or to which they trade, they are fre- 
quently enabled to ſell the commodity they ſend 
thicher at a lower price than it could be afford— 
ed for at the place it was originally purchaled, 
on account of the profits that. may be made 
on the goods obtained in return. — But no- 
ching of this kind can take place in a tnaller 
town, No cargoes can be ſent to it from other 
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places, but ſuch as are immediately wanted 
therc: nor can any-thing be obtained in return, 
but the native productions of the place. 

In conſequence of the ready fale that 1s thus 
oftered for every kind of commodity in a large 
place, goods of ail Kinds are continually poured 
in upon it from all ſides, in great quantities. 
The number of vehicles, either by land or water, 
going and returning from it continually, makes 
carriage to it cheap and caſy for individuals; 
which gives infinite advantages to the inhabit- 
ants and manufacturers of that place, over 
others who inhabit a ſmaller place +. — Internal 
commerce therefore is, in the caſe of a large 
tovn, tacilitated as much in proportion as fo- 
rcigu trade, when compared with a ſmaller place; 
lo that every-thing confpires to add to the pro- 
Iperity of the large town, while they are unfa- 
vourab!e to the ſmall place. 

+ For example — the diſtance between London and 
Cravelcnd is twenty miles; but the intercourſe between 
theſe places is fo frequent, that any perſon can have an 
opportunity of being conveyed to the one or the other 
twice in the courſe of rwenty-four hours, without trouble 


or foreca!t on his part, aud at the ſmall charge of one 


ſiulling each time; whereas, in the Hebrides, or any other 


ſuch place where no towns are etallifhed, a voyage to an 


equal diſtance cannot be made without a great dezi of 


previous preparation, and 2! av expunce and riſk perhaps 
2 hundred times oreater than here. 
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We are thus led to perceive, that the bene- 
fits which refult to the community from the 
eſtabliſhing large towns in any nation, are not 
confined to the towns themſelves, but alſo dit- 
ſafe their beneficial influences to a great diſtance 
around them. The country in the neighbour- 
hood, becomes populous and manufacturing: 
for, here, the people have at their hand a ready 
market at all times, and of courſe ready money 
for every-thing that their labour can furnith, and 
abundant ſupplies of all that-their wants demand, 
at reaſonable prices. —Agriculture, too,--which, 
in every country deſtitute of large towns, muſt 
be a menial employment, neceſſarily carried on 
upon a ſmall ſcale, which puts a bar to every 
great exertion in that line,--- becomes, in theſe 
circumſtances, a great buſineſs, which gives 
employment for large capitals, and extenſive 
operations. The buſineſs here, to compare it 
with mercantile affairs, may be carried on in 


4? ? . . _— 8 
he wwoefale way, inſtead of that little retail 


buſineſs which muſt neceſtarily take place where 


le demand for the products are linall and pre- 
carious. A farmer, in theſe circumſtances, 
becomes a reſpectable member of ſociety, and 
is enabled to carry on whatever operations he 
ices are neceſſary, with vigour and effect. In 
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conſequence of theſe ſpirited exertions, and the 
facility he finds of deriving benefit from every 
article he can poſſibly rear, he is enabled to 
afford the produce of his ground at a much 
lower rate, than thoſe can do it who have a 
more limited demand, and more languid circu— 
lation of money. — Hence it neceſſarily happens, 
that a large market will in general be ſupplied 
with the common neceſſaries of life, cheaper 
than a ſmaller place. Hence it alſo happens, 
that the native products of the ſoil can uſually 
be bought cheaper at the market of a large 
town, than even in the places where theſe are 
produced. The average price of wheat. ac- 
cording to the Gazette account, is leſs in Lon- 
don, than in Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent.— 
And although it be natural at firſt ſight to 
imagine, that if the demand for any article of 
the produce of the fields be great in any one 
place, the price of that article will increaſe, yet 
nothing is more certain, than if that demand 
be continued, the price will diminith, . Cucym- 
bers and cauliflower are called for in amazing 
quantities m London when compared with 
Aberdeen, and may be bought in the firſt 
place, at one fourth part of the price they can 
be had for in the laſt: On the other hand, 
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red cabbages are much more in demand at 
Aberdeen than at London, and can there be 
bought for half the price. The great demand 
gives room for great exertions, and induſtry 
upon an extensive ſcale; and theſe exertions 
naturally tend to moderate the price. 

Thus it appears, in whatever light we view 
the matter, a large town ſeems to be abſolutely 
neceſſary for giving ſcope to the induſtry of 
man, and for carrying arts and manufactures 
to their due perfection. It would be endleſs 
to recount all the ways in which a large place 
tends to give employment to men, ſuited 
to their various circumſtances and abilities 
and to facilitate the means of finding a com- 
kortable ſubſiſtence to themſclves, which they 
do not enjoy in other ſituations. The chain 
is long,---the links numerous,---and they hang 
upon one another in tuch an endleſs ſucceſſion, 
that it is next to impoſſible to trace the whole; 
but the gradation is ſo beautiful, that it may 
not be diſagreeable to attempt to trace it in a 
few inſtances. 

In a ſmall community, the arts abſolutely 
neceſſary for the exiſtence of man, are almoſt 


the only ones that can be followed with a view 


{0 profit: But, in a large community, the mere 
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conveniences of life, which a ſocial intercourſe 
ſuggeſts, furniſh a copious fund of employment 
to many individuals. A man, for example, 
who buys a coat, muſt, in the one caſe, wear it 
till it becomes uſeleſs, or throw it away: in 
the other, it is found that cloaths of a certain 
kind only are fitted to particular deſcriptions of 
men. A man of fortune cannot with decency 
wear a coat that is in the ſmalleſt degree ſullied: 
he therefore chooſes to part with it then; and 
another perſon of inferior note, is glad to buy 
it at a lower price than when new. This is 
again and again changed from hand to hand; 
lo that the coat, which was at firſt worn by the 
Peer, comes at laſt to be bought by the beggar. 


The dealing in this article, and in others of a 


{imilar nature, furniſhes employment to a great 
many people, in various ſtations and circum- 
ſtances. The hawking of ballads, the diſtribut- 
ing of hand-bills, the cleaning of chimneys, the 
blacking of ſhoes, the gathering of rags, and 
{weeping ftreets, are all uſeful employments, 
and open a figld for induſtry to people in the 
iowelt ranks of lite, which furnith a ready means 
of ſubſiſtence to thoſe wiote ralems or circum- 


{lances do not enable them to enter into a Ingher 


Claſs among mankind, 
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On the other hand, a ſkilful optician, or emi- 
nent maker of mathematical apparatus, whoſe 
works, on account of their ſuperior excellence, 
muſt be made at a price that can be afforded by [ 
Princes and great men only, could find an ade- 
quate reward for their ingenuity and uſeful la- 
bours in a large place alone, where an univerſal 
correipondence with all parts of the world takes 
place. The ſame may de faid of the painter, 


engraver. carver, architect, enammeler, jeweler, 
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and all thoſe who labour in the fine arts, which 
never could have encouragement in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation. In ſuch a tituation too alone, the ſallies 
of wit, and productions of genius, find encour- 
agement; for, it is there only that mental ef- 
foris can be brought to market. There alſo 
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it is, that printers and news-writers, pamphlet- 
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eers, reviewers, magazine-makers, with all their 
numerous dependents, find employment, none 


of which could ever have been called into ex- 
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iſtence, but by the influence of large towns. — 
Thus it appears, that ſuch places give occaſion 
for cxerting to advantage. all the various powers 


and faculties of man, whether mental or cor- 
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poreal : And by conſequence, it is there only 
that every individual is at liberty to occupy 


that ſtation in ſociety which his geuius and cix- 
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cumſtances beſt qualify him for. No man, 
therefore, needs be there idle; for, he muſt, it 
he chooſes it, find fome employment fitted for 
him; whereas, in a ſmaller ſociety, idleneſs is 
frequently unavoidable, and helpleſs poverty its 
neceſſary attendant. Employment in a ſmai! 
place, can only be given to thoſe who are ſkilled 
in the few arts. that are there wanted; and thoſe 
who. cannot perform theſe, muſt remain deſti- 
tute of employment: But in a large place, every 
human being poſſeſſed of locomotive powers, 
mult find ſome buſineſs adapted to his capacity, 
which is ready to receive him. —Hence it hap- 
pens, that great cities prove an alylum to the 
unſortunate and helpleſs members ot focicty, 
who feel tliemſelves embarraſſed in the country, 
who frequently ere attain wealth and honour, 
inſtead of a hopeleſs poverty, which their own 
molt ſtrenuous exertions could not remove. 
Many {peculative men, who have not atten- 
tively conſidered this ſubject, think they per- 
ceive numberleſs objections to large cities, and 
expreſs a predeliction in favour of villages and 
hamlets. And tho” there is no doubt that pe- 
cular vices originate in large ſocieties, as well 
as peculiar virtues ; yet 1 thought it neceſſary 


to ſhow in detail, that it is there, and there 
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and there alone, that men can be univerſally 
employed, or obtain a proper reward for their 
labour, not only with a view to enforce the 
neceſſity of adopting this plan of improvement 
on the preſent occaſion, but alſo to explain the 
cauſe of that general poverty and indolence of 
which the inhabitants of the Hebrides have 
been fo often accuſed ; as well as to give an 
opportunity of explaining, under what circum- 
ſtances villages and hamlets can be eſtabliſhed, 
ſo as to give ſcope for induſtry, and promote 
the general welfare of the community. 


. 
In <what caſes beneficial to Society. 


Wi are, from the foregoing induction, led 
to perceive, that villages are a neceſſary and 
wetul appendage of a town. People living in 
ſuch villages, enjoy every advantage that is de- 
rived from the extended commerce of the town; 
aud obtain the farther advantage of free air, 
cheap houfes, plenty of room, and other pecu- 
arities of fituation adapted to facilitate the 
manufacture they carry on. But villages un- 
connected with towns, afford ſcarce any advan— 
iaze to the inhabitants, above thoſe that are 
und in ſcitary hamlets. Ihe people in ſuch 
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villages, are ſubjected to the ſame evils with 
reſpect to trade and manufactures, as in hamlets; 
and experience the additional inconvenience of 
being leſs favourably ſituated for benefiting 
themſelves by the produce of the fields. It thus 
appears, that the beneficial progreſſion is, firſt 
to eſtabliſh large towns, and then to allow vil- 
lages to ſpring up of themſelves around them; 
and not to attempt, as many have thought was 
natural, firſt to make villages, in hopes that 
theſe would gradually riſe ro be great towns ; 
for, unleſs it be in conſequence of a particular 
manufacture eſtabliſhed in a favourable ſituation 
in a country not deſtitute of large commercial 
towns, it is plain from reaſoning, and is fully 
confirmed by experience, that a village planted 
in any place, inſtead of riſing to a town, un- 
avoidably becomes in a ſhort time a deſart. It 
was this circumſtance, tho' unattended to at the 
time, that occaſioned the ruin of ſo many vil- 
lages projected and eſtabliſhed in different parts 
of Britain, as an aſylum for diſbanded ſoldiers 
at the cloſe of the war 1762, no traces of which 
are now to be found. The humane projectors 
of theſe had obſerved, that Birmingham, Man- 
cheſter, and ſome other places in England, had 


riſen in a ſhort time, from villages, to become 
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tewns, without having adverted to the advan- 
tages that theſe villages derived from the vict- 
nity of ſo many great commercial places around 
them; and rathly concluded, that a village 
planted in the wilds of Lochaber, or other 


ſuch ſolitary place, would enjoy a ſimilar degree 


of proſperity. The event has ſhowed, that the 
concluſion was erroneous; and I now wiſh to 
impreſs my readers with a conviction, that the 
principle on which theſe were attempted, tor 
which I find mankind in general entertain a 
favourable prepoſſeſſion, was a bad one, and 
can {carcely ever be applied with ſucceſs. Ac- 
cordingly we find in the hiſtory of all paſt 
ages, that every permanent lettlement that was 
made, was done by bringing the whole mem- 
bers of the community. or a very great body of 
them, into one place, where they could receive 
the full benefit of their united exertions. Tyre, 
Carthage, Athens, Sparta. Syracuſe, Rome, 
were eſtabliſhed on this principle ; and the ex- 


perience of modern times has ſhown, that every 


diſtant ſettlement which was founded on any 
other principle, ended in the total deſtruction 
ok the people, and the entire ruin of the project. 
Such being alike the reſult of reaſoning and 


experience, let me warn my countrymen againſt 
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a plan, which, if adopted, will inevitably occa- 
ſion a great waſte of treaſure to the public, or 
to thoſe individuals who ſhall undertake it, and 
be productive of much private diftreſs to the in- 
dividuals who ſhalt be raſh enough to become 
ſettlers in ſuch places. A languid miſerable 
kind of buſineſs, which can only be kept alive 
by the continual ſupport of bounties, and other 
burthenſome aids, is all that can be expected 
from ſuch an enterpriſe. Hopes will thus be 
excited, which never can be realiſed : New de- 


mands, and repeated diſappointments, are the 


neceſſary confequences ; ſo that all parties con- 
cerned, feeling themſelves burthened with a 
load they cannot poſſibly get rid of, come to 
be ſoured with each other, and complaints are 
multiplied, without affording either ſatisfaction 
or relief. f 


nd, 
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Ir is not uncommon to hear men in admi- 
niſtration, and Members of Parliament, complain 
that taxes are much lets productive in Scotland 
than in England, in proportion to the number 
of people in theſe two countries reſpectively; 
from whence they infer. that the payment of 


the taxcs is there much more evaded, and con- 53 
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1 
fequently that they are levied in general with q 
far leſs ſtrictneſs, and muſt of courſe be felt 0 
much more lightly in Scotland than in England. ö 
It would have been well, if, inſtead of thus 4 


raſhly drawing a conclufion, that for aught they 
know may be exceedingly erroneous and unjuſt, 
they had ordered an enquiry to be made into 
the cauſes of this difference; as ſuch an enquiry 
would neceſſarily have led to diſcoveries that 
could not tail to prove highly beneficial to both 
countries. In that caſe, they could not have 
proceeded far. before they would have diſcover- 
ed that taxes are in general levied with much 
greater rigour in Scotland than in England Þ. 
This would have led to an enquiry into the 
cauſes, why the people ſhould find difficulty in 
paying, in one part of the country, a ſmall ſum 
in compariſon of what was paid by an equal 
number with eaſe in another part of it. In 
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the courſe of ſuch an inveſtigation, they would 


have found that the people in the one caſe are 
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poor, and in the other are in caſy circumſtan— 
ces, which ſhould have brought about an en- 


+ The Evidence given before the Committee of Tiſh- | 
eries, ſufficiently proves this with regard to the article ſalt; 


and a like inveſtigation of every other article, would have 
led to the ſame concluſion. 
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quiry into the cauſes of that difference. This 
would have led them to obſerve, that, in Eng— 
land, the fituation of the people is ſuch as ad- 
mits ot taxes being eaſily collected; and in many 
parts of Scotland, it is ſuch as that ſcarcely any 
taxes can be demanded of the people ; and that 
the expence of collecting the few taxes that can 
be demanded, 1s fo great as to fwallow up much 
more than the whole produce of theſe taxes.—- 


They would have had occaſion alſo to obſerve, 


that while the one claſs of the people are protect- 


ed in their rights and properties by an effectual 
and ſpeedy exertion of the laws in their favour, 
the others are expoled to inſults and exactions, 
to fees and perquiſites innumerable, which 
continually brings them into difficulties and 
embarraſſments without end. Theſe things 
could not have been remarked, without pro- 
ducing ſome exertions to remove evils which 
tended ſo much to diſtreſs individuals, and 
weaken the State. To aſſiſt thoſe who with to 
turn their thoughts towards ſuch an inveſtiga- 
tion, 1 all here beg leave to ſtate a few facts 
relating to this head, and make ſome obſerva- 
Lions upon them. 

in the Third Report from the Committee of 
Fiſheries | See Appendix, Ne 1.], the Gentlemen 
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of that Committee take occaſion to obſerve, that 
in the counties of Argyle, Inverneſ, Sutherland, 
Caithneſs, Orkney, and Shetland, (to which muſt 
be added, the ſhires of Cromarty, Nairn, and 
Aray, as being included in theſe collections), 


the account of cuſtoms for ten years, ending 


with the vear 1784, ſtood thus: 


. _ 
Grois produce, 


I. $9737 2 15 


Payments 51679 10 9 


Payments exceed the produce, L. 926 10 9 


On this fact, the Committee make the fol- 
lowing pertinent remark :— 

* Your Committee can hardly exhibit a 
more deplorable ſtate of a public revenue. — 
It appears, there has been annually collected 
tor cuſtoms, in /ix counties, (it ſhould have 
been nine), more extenſive than all the reſt 
of Scotland, on an average for the laſt ten 
Vears, - - - L. 5073 12 0 
That the expence of collecting is 5167 19 © 


And that an actual loſs has accrued upon this 


branch of the revenue, of about L. 94: 7s. . 


{In the year 1776, the loſs was L. 4888: 18: 22. ] 
* An account of the dutics of exciſe has been 
called tor during the fame period, but not yet 
preſented to the Houle : But, ſo far as your 
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Committee can judge from analogy, they have 
little reaſon to expect a more favourable reſult 


from their enquiries reſpecting the exciſe than 
cuſtoms.” + 
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It muſt here, however, be noted, that, un- 
favourable as this account appears to be, it mult 
ſtill be accounted a more flattering picture, than 
ſtrict juſtice would authoriſe. The expence 
here ſtated, does not include the whole that 
thould be charged to this account ; for, beſides 
other leſſer articles, the charge of the revenue- 
cutters employed to cruiſe on theſe coaſts, ſhould 
be included, but is here totally omitted. The 
average expence of the cruiſers employed under 
the Board of Cuſtoms in Scotland, for five years 
preceding the year 1785, I find, amounted to 
L. 9875:12: 4%; t. If we ſuppoſe that one-half 
of the above expence ſhould be ſtated to the 


account of the nine counties above mentioned, 
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which I conceive to be an under-proportion, 


then the expence on this head would be 
L. 4937: 11: 255; and the whole account, in 


+ This account was afterwards produced, and confirms 
the foregoing remark. 


Se Appendix to the Second Report of the Committee 
appointed to enquire into the illicit practices uſed in de- 
tranding the revenue, Ne 4, 
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this caſe, would ſtand thus : — Payments in 
theſe counties I.. 5167 19 9 


Nitro on account of cruiſers, 4937 11 2 


Groſs annual produce, 507 


Payments exceed the produce L. 5031 18 1155 


which is very nearly double the amount of the 


whole money Cotiected from the people.--A fact 


of this nature, when thus fairly brought to 


light, cannot fail to ſtrike every thinking perſon 
with ſome degree ot aſtoniſhment and horror.-- 
A croud of reflections here preſs upon the mind, 
— Why are theſe perſons oppreſſed with taxes, 
when the State is in no-ways benefited by them? 
\Why are the other members of the community 
loaded with burthens, to enforce the payment 
oi theſe unproduclive taxes here? From what 
caule does it happen, that cheſe people complain 
of taxes, while they pay next to nothing ? — 


Theſe, with a tram of ſimilar reflections, mutt 


occur to every one: And it is ſurely of much 


importance that ſuch queſtions ſhould obtain a 


cool diſcuſſion, if it is meant to put the body- 


politic into a due degree of health, ſo as to give 


encrgy to its exertions. 
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Committee can judge from analogy, they have 
little reaſon to expect a more favourable reſult 


from their enquiries reſpecting the exciſe than 
cuſtoms.” + 


4 It muſt here, however, be noted, that, un- 
5 favourable as this account appears to be, it muſt 
1 ſtill be accounted a more flattering picture, than 
| ſtrict juſtice would authoriſe. "The expence 
ö here ſtated, does not include the whole that 
thould be charged to this account; for, beſides 
other lefler articles, the charge of the revenue- 
cutters employed to cruiſe on theſe coaſts, ſhould 
be included, but is here totally omitted. — The 
average expence of the cruiſers employed under 
the Board of Cuſtoms in Scotland, for five years 
preceding the year 1785, I find, amounted to 
L. 9875:12:4;t. If we ſuppoſe that one-half 
of the above expence ſhould be ſtated to the 


account of the nine counties above mentioned, 
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which I conceive to be an under- proportion, 
then the expence on this head would be 


L. 4937: 11: 255; and the whole account, in 


+ "This account was aſterwards produced, and confirms 
the foregoing remark. 


} 8ce Appendix to the Second Report of the Committee 
appointed to enquire into the illicit practices uſed in d& - 
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nis caſe, would ſtand thus : — Payments in 
theſe counties I.. 5167 19 9 


Nitro on account of cruiſers, 4937 11 27 


Groſs annual produce, 507 


Payments exceed the produce L. 5031 18 1155 


Which is very nearly double the amount of the 
hole money collected from the people.--A fact 
of this nature, when thus fairly brought to 
light, cannot fail to ſtrike every thinking perſon 
with ſome degree of aſtoniſhment and horror.— 
A croud of reflections here preſs upon the mind. 
— Why are theſe perſons opprefled with taxes, 
when the State 1s in no-ways benefited by them? 
Why are the other members of the community 
loaded with burthens, to enforce the payment 
or thele unproductive taxes here? From what 
caule does it happen, that theſe people comphnin 
of taxes, wliile they pay next to nothing? — 
Theſe, with a tram of ſimilar reflections, muſe 
occur to every one: And it is ſurely af much 
importance that ſuch queſtions ſhould obtain a 
cool diſcuſſion, if it is meant to put the body— 
politic into a due degree of health, ſo as to give 


encrgy to its exertions. 
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I ſhall not here attempt to enter into any 
the'e queſtions, except the laſt 3 with regard to 


Which, the following remarks are ſubmitted to 


1 — * . 
the coniideration of the Reader. 
As the account ſtands, it weuld ſeem that 


the people paid very little indeed on account oi 
the cuſtoms. But this is a mere fallacious ap- 
pearance. The ſums they pay, indeed, cannot 
be very great, conſidered poſitively, becauſe their 
commercial tranſactions muſt be trifiing ; but 
when the payments they are obliged to make 


on account of the cuſtomhouſe, are compared 


with the value of the goods which yield theſe. 


cuſtoms, 1 do not ſuppoſe that I over-rate their 


charge. when I maintain that they pay at leaſt 


free hundred per cent. more than merchants in 


London, Liverpool, or Briſtol, would have paid 
for the fame goods. I his aſſertion, like many 
others relating to thoſe poor people, will appear 
monſtrous and incredible, till it is explained :-- 
Would to Gob it were as caſy to remove the 
evil, as to prove that it actually exiſts! 

It will be obicrved, that the little commerce 
which takes place among the people in thoſe 
regions, conliſts chielly in articles that cannot 
be charged with any duty of cuſtoms at all. 


Foreign trade, in articles that pay high duties 
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does not there exiſt ; and almoſt every article 
they ſend coaſt-ways, is nearly free of duties: 
but though theſe yield no revenue to the Ex- 
chequer, they draw a great deal of money from 
the perſons who tranſport them. One man, 
ſuppoſe, has five bolls of oat-meal that he 
incans to fead from his own farm, to a friend 
at ſome diſtance. Before he can ſhip that meal, 
he muſt give bond at the cuſtomhouſe, that it 
is not to be ſent elſewhere, but muſt be landed 
in Britain. This bond colts 88. 6d. — one 
ſluiling more for a ſufferance to {hip it — one 
ſhilling more for a ſufferance to unload — and 
28. 6d. for a certificate to be returned betore 
the bond can be delivered up in all. thirteen 


— 


ſhillings; while the whole value of the goods 


. 
1 


does not exceed perhaps forty ſhillinge + : And 
all this independent of expences of going to 
and from the cuſtomhouſe, and carrying the 
oflicers to unfrequented ports. there to load 
and Giicharge the veſſels. Ihis expence mutt 
be totally indefinite, becaufe it muſt vary. ac- 


cording to the ſituation of the place. — But 1 


+ "This is not a fanciful caſe — I have actually paid it 


mytelf, The charge would not have been greater, indeed, 
zo "a 


bad it been a thouſand bolls. The hardſhip is, that it 


Prelies upon poor people, and repreſſes beginning exertions. 


I 2 
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had it irom a Gentleman of veracitr, who lived 
at lefs than half the diſtance from a cuſtomhouſe 
that ſome others are from it, that, on a loading 
of coals, the expence ot bringing and cutertain- 
ing an officer for this purpoſe, exceeded, in 
ſome caſes, the prime coit of the coals ; 2nd 
in {mall cargoes, and at greater diſtances, the 
proportion would, in ſome cates, be three times 
that prime colt. — It is alſo in evidence before 
the Committee of Fiſheries, that this expence 
for bringing oſſicers to a diſtance, merely to 
meaſure over fait in Shetland, with regard to 
which article no cuſtoms are paid, ſometimes 
excceds the whole value of the ſalt. + 
From theſe few ſpecimens, the attentive 
Reader will eaſily perceive, that although the 
natives of thoſe diſtricts pay very little in to the 
Exchequer, yet that the money they are ob- 
liged to give away on account of the revenuz- 
laws, for every little mercantile tranſaQion in 
which they ſhall try to engage, is great, and 
+ 1 inſtance is mentioned in the following Ne- 
Port, page 30th, Note; where a man, for the value of ten 
filogs worth of fait, was obliged to be at five pounds 


expences, none of which went to increaſe the. revenue, 
and but « fmall part of it into the pockets of the officers 
of exciſe, almoſt the whole being expended in wages for 
uſcleſs labour, 
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intolcrably burthenſome to them. — They are 
therefore taxed in a much higher proportion 
than others, though they ſcem to pay no taxes: 
They are oppreſſed with burthens more grievous 
than they can bear, though theſe contribute no- 
thing to the emolument of the State: They are 
reviled for evading the law,---while they are fo 
ſeverely ſcourged by the heavy preſlure of that 
law, as to be reduced to the neceflity of remain» 
ing inactive, becauſe every beginning exertion 
is attended with exactions with which they are 
utterly unable to comply. Is it fit that the 
Legiſlature ſhould ſuffer theſe things to ſubſiſt, 
and not attempt a remedy for evils of a nature 
lo heavy and grievous ? 

But, not ta dwell on the inconveniences felt 
by the natives, let us return to the ſubject of 
national revenue, ---- a ſubject, which, in the 
preſent ſituation of this country, demands the 
moit ferious conſideration of every member of 
the community. — It is very well known, that, 
in iowns where commerce can be carried on, 
where induitry may be excited with profit, and 


where of courſe money circulates and wealth 


abounds, taxes can be paid by the people with- 


out being burthenſome to them, and great re— 


yenues can be collected at a mall and trifling 
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expence. This being obviouſly rhe caſe, we 
may reaſonably inier, that as there are feverat 
towns in the nine counties before ſpecifiec f, 
the jmall payments that have been made belong 
to them entirely: So that the numerous people 
who are ſcattered about through thole extenſive 


regions, - -Which, excluſive of the towns, are not 


fewer, I preſume, (probably more) than five 


hundred thoufand,--- not only do not pay any- 


11 
. 
1 
. 
* 


thing to the Exchequer, but are really a burthen 
on the revenue of the State, to the extent of ten 
thouſand pounds a-year at leaſt, in the branch 
of cuſtoms only. 


W —— 2 


Purſuing theſe ſpeculations, let us take a ſur- 
ſ vey of the preſent ſtate of the whole inhabitants 
of Scotland, with reſpect to revenue concerns. 


— In the whole oi Scotland, there are about 


'| 950 pariſhes, which may be arranged under by. 
three diſtinct claſſes, 4iz. iſt, Countrv-pariſhes bs 
4 in the Lowlands; 2d, Pariſhes in the Highlands 3 
0 


* 


The following, towns are in the diſtrict before ſpeci- 
? 


ſicd, of which thoſe marked thus Þ are Royal Boroughs: 
Tiuoerneſs, Fort-Gearoge, Nairn, T Forres, Fiudborn, Tf Elgin, 
+ Firtroſe, tCromarty, Dingwall, FT ain, Dor noch, Il ck, 
+Tharſ, *Kirkwall, Leratiet, Inceraray, Tarbat, Campbel. 
ten, Bowmore, Oban, Fert-WWilliam, and Storioway. Some. 
of tlicle are indeed very incontide-able places; but others 


are tolcrablc towns, eſpecially thoſe on the caſt coal 
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INTRODUCTION. Ixxl 
and Illes; zd, Pariſhes in Towns. Of theſe, the 
Low-country pariſhes are the leaſt populous, 


the Highland pariſhes more lo, and the Lown- 


pariſhes the moſt populous of any. Ihe number 
4 
of pariſhes in each of there clafles, and people in 


cach, on an average, 1 eitimate as under :— 
290 Low-country parithes, excluſive of towns, 


containing, on an average 1020 perſons in 

each—Total = 5 
400 Country-pariſhes in the Highlands 

and Iles, on an average 2200 in 

cach +— Total _- - - 800,000 
250 Town - pariſhes, on an average 


zog in eack— Fotal =: - 780,000 
950 pariſhes, Total inhabitants - 1,850,000 


+ I am ſenfible that Gent!emen in England will be 
aſtoniſhed at the great number of people 1 here aſſign to 
cach country-pariſn, but after having attended carefully to 
this ſubect for ſome years paſt, 1 am latisficd that l have 
not here gone beyond the truth, but rather am conſider— 
ably under 1t,—The Rev. Dean "Tucker, to whom I about 
two years ago communicated fome ſpeculations of this fort, 
expreſſed ſome degrce of aſtoniſiment at this circumſtance, 
and. thought I muſt have fallen into a miſtake. I happened 
ſoon after 1 received his letter, to make a {mall excurfion 
into the Low- country; in which I had occaſhon to paſs 
through five contiguous Cuuntry-pariſhics, which were taken 


without ſelection, whole population, on an average, Was 
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When chele three claſſes are conſidęred with 
a view to revenue, I pretuine they will ſtand 
thus :— The country-pariines in the Lowlands 


ul in general be nearly upon à par; 7/2 ts to 


3 * 2 3 3 923 „ S$ 4+ / GE 4% 
fav, they will views no tree revenue, 


weill in general defray the expence of collecting 


very nearly two thouſand perſons in each, (one of them 1 


5 


vas aſſured contained zoo perſons). This J confider as 


Py = ? * LY 1 5 1 
conſidderaluy above lhe general average; but there are many 
4 


places where the numbers are equally great. In the High- 

lands and Ifzs, three thouſand is by no means an uncom— 
* 

mon number of people in a pariſh, Piucie tlungs I know 

will appear incredible to an Engliſhman, who has been ac- 

cuſtomed to fee only one, two, or three hundred perſons in a 


country-parith. This circumltance, however, ſerves, among 


others, ſtrongly to mark the different ſtates of improvement 


in the two countries, when compared with each other.— 
* 5 * * 7 . 
4 England, the helds are Cuitivated upon 2 large ſcale ; 


and vo more hands are ſuffered to remain upon them, thay 


thoſe which are neceffary for carrying forward the opera- 


tions on that large economical ſcale. On an extenfive 


improved corn-farm, the hands neceſſary ſor- cultivating it 


arc ſew ; but in a wide incloſed grazing farm, they are 
next to none at all. The hands which are in theſe circum- 
ſtances no longer necetlary to cultivate the fields, are 
driven from thence into manufacturing villages or towns, 
where they cara a comfortable ſubſiſtence by the labour of 
their hands, and open an extenſive market for the produce 
of the adjoining fields, inflead of being allowed to ſcrape 
a pitiful ſubſiſtence, by a wretched kind of culture of the 
ground, in ſmall patches ſcattered over the whole face of 
the country, as in Scotland. 
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it, ſo that they are neither beneficial nor hurt- 
ful. The Ulighland pariſhes fall greatly ſhort ; 
and with regard to then, the expence in all | 
caſes mult far exceed the income. The only 
productive claſs, therefore, is the laſt, whoſe 
payments greatly exceed the expence : But 
when it is conſidered, that the deficiency in- 
curred by the ſecond claſs, muſt firſt be paid 
out of the income ariſing from this claſs of 
people, before the net produce can be aſcer- 
tained, it will not appear at all wonderful, if 
the general net produce of all the taxes ſhould 
in this country amount to a very inconſiderable 
ſum. Inſtead, therefore, of idly blaming the 
people for crimes they are not guilty of, it 
would well become the Miniſtry, to try to reme- 
dy the evils that produce this diſtreſs; and it 
would be a diſcuſſion as proper for engaging 
the attention of Parliament as any that can be 
propoſed, to try if, by their united wiſdom, they 
could diſcover what would in the moſt effectual 
mar ter, and in the ſhorteſt time, remedy that 
nugerto unobſerved diſeaſe +. 


+ If we confider England and Wales in the ſame point | 
of view 2s we have done Scotland above, and ſuppoſe its 4 
Population to be e:ghi nilons, the ſubdiviſion would 
Probably ſtand nearly thus. 
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When incle three clalles are confidlored with 
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a view to revenue, I prelume they wil ſtand 
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les in the Lowlands 
will in general be nearly upon à par; 174 is 65 
fav, they Will vie {4 na free revenue, but they 


244 . 
will in gen eral defray the © xpence of colledcline 


very nearly two thouſand perſons in __ (one of chem 1 
was aſſured contained 3000 perſons). This I corfider a: 
confiderably above the genera} average; but there zre many 
places where the m umbers are equally great. In the High. 
lands and Ifles, three thouſand is by no means an uncom 

mon number of people in a pariſh, Theſe things J know 
will appear incredible to an Englihman, who has been ac- 
cultomed to fee only one, two, or three hundred perſons in a 
country-parich. This circumliance, however, ſerves, among 
others, ſtrongly to mark the different ſtates of improvement 
in the two countries, when compared with each other. — 
in England, the fhieids are cuitivated upon a large ſcale ; 
and no more hands are fuffered to remain upon them, than 
thoſe winch are neceſſary for carrying forward the opera- 
tions on that large aconomical ſcale. On an exteufive 
improved corn-farm, the hands neceſſary for cultivating it 
arc few ; but in a wide incloſed grazing farm, they arc 
next to none at all. The hands which are in theſe circum— 
ſtances no longer neceſſary to cultivate the fields, are 
driven from thence into manufacturing” villages or towns, 
where they carn a comfortable ſubſiſtence by the labour of 
their hands, and open an extenſive market for the produce 
of the adjoining fields, inflead of being allowed to ſcrape 
a pitiful ſubſiſtence, by a wretched kind of culture of the 
ground, in ſmall patches ſcattered over the whole face 0: 
the country, as in Scotland, 
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it, ſo that they are neither beneficial nor hurt- 
ful. The Highland pariſhes fall greatly ſhort ; 


and with regard to them, the expence in all 
caſes mult far exceed the income. The only 
productive claſs, therefore, is the laſt, whoſe F 
payments greatly exceed the expence : But 

when it is conſidered, that the deficiency in- A 
curred by the ſecond claſs, muſt firſt be paid 
out of the income ariſing from this claſs of 
people, before the net produce can be alcer- 
tained, it will not appear at all wonderful, if 
the general net produce of all the taxes ſhould 
in this country amount to a very inconſiderable 
ſum. Inſtead, therefore, of idly blaming the 
people for crimes they are not guilty of, it 
vould well become the Miniſtry, to try to reme- 
dy the evils that produce this diſtreſs; and it 
would be a diſcuſſion as proper for engaging 
the attention of Parliament as any that can be 
propoſed, to try if, by their united wiſdom, they 
could diſcover what would in the moſt effectual 
manner, and in the ſhortelt time, remedy that 
hitherto unobſerved diſeaſe +. 


+ If we conſider England and Wales in the ſame point 4 
of view 2s we have dove Scotland above, and ſuppoſe its 
Population to be e:ghi n'!ons, the ſubdiviſion would 
Probably ſtand nearly thus zt— ' 
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Mr Neckar, that attentive financier, among 
the multiplicity of important facts which he has 
collected and publiſhed to the world, affords 
ſome that lead to the very ſame concluſion with 
thoſe that now are the ſubject of diſcuſſion, tho? 
he has not had leiſure to point out the-uſe that 
ſhould be made of theſe facts. In his laſt work, 
he has given a liſt of the net produce of all 
the taxes in each of the provinces of France ; 
and, comparing that with the number of perſons 
in each diſtrict, he ſtates how much it amounts 
to a head on an average in each. And here, 
as in Britain (and I preſume in every other 
part of the world), he finds it a rule without 


In towns and manufacturing villages, with the adjacent 


countries, in all which the taxes muſt be productive, 


about - - - 6,500,000 


In remote country-pariſhes, where taxes are 


not productive, but where no extra-expence 


to Government is incurred, about - 1, coo, ooo 


In high and inacceflible places, where the ex- 


pence exceeds the income, about - 5©0,000 


— — — —  — — — —— — 


8,000,c00 


In this caſe, the productive are to the waſteful part of 
the community, in the proportion of 13 ton; whereas in 
Scotland, they are only as 74 t 8. No wonder, therefore, 
. that the taxes hon!“ yield much more in the one country, 


tho“ levied 1:p):1ly, than they do in the other, tho? Jevied 


with great rigour, 
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exception, that in thoſe provinces where the 
number and the extent of large commercial 
towns is greateſt, the rate per head is greateſt 
alſo, tho? the preſſure of taxes is uſually moſt 
felt where the produce is ſmalleſt, For inſtance, 
in the generality of Paris, the people pay on 
an average per head 64 livres 5 ſous, and in 
that of Rennes 12 /fvres 10 ſous, which is at 
the proportion of more than five to one. The 
interences that may be drawn from this fact 
are ſo obvious, as not to require to be here en- 
larged on. I ſhall only ſtate one—lIf the eight 
hundred thouſand perſons above ſtated, who 
now tend to diminiſh inſtead of augmenting 
the revenue drawn from Scotland, were placed 
in circumſtances which could enable them to 
pay as much per head as thole in the generality 
of Paris now pay (about L. 3 each), it would af- 
ford a clear revenue to the State of L. 2,400,000 
per annum ; and this not only without finding 
the taxes burthenſome, but with much more 
cale and ſatisfaction to themſelves than as they 
are at preſent. The proſperity they would thus 
enjoy, would make their numbers quickly to 
mcreaſe, and with that, the amount of the pro- 
duce of the taxes would be augmented in a 
vet higher proportion; which would {till morc 
: K 2 
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and more increaſe the revenue, without either 
trouble or expence to the Miniſter, or diſturb- 
ance to the people. Thus ſhould we no longer 
hear complaints of the deficiency of payments 
from Scotland on the one hand, or murmurs 
from thence on the other, of the rigorous ſeve- 


rity with winch taxes are exacted from the 
people +. 


L-M.1:G6-R-AT-1-0-N-:8: 
Their effedts on Population and Induftry. 


IT has been in general admitted, that the 
riches and power of a State depended in a great 
meaſure on the number of its people; and that 
its proſperity could not be ſo much augmented, 
as by increaſing the amount of its population. 


+ On the ſubje& of collecting taxes with rigour in 
Scotland, the fellowing fact will ſpeak for itſelf :—In July 
1784, when I was at Greenock, a great ferment was ex— 
cited in that place, by the arrival of an exciſe-officer, char- 
ved with ſtrict orders to levy from each inhabitant who 
had a #ail-yard (I uſe the expreſſion of the country), one 
guinea a-year as gardener-tas, for all the years that had 
elapſed ſince the tax upon male-ſervants has been eſtabliſh— 


ed. This tax the people refuſed to pay, alledging, in the 


firft place, that molt of their yards were not worth half the 


annunl ſum charged for them; and, in the rex? place, 
that none of the perſons kept a gardener for working 
them; and that moſt of the owners did not even employ a 
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t appears from what has been juſt now ſaid, 
that the proſperity of a nation may in {ome 
caſes be much augmented, even without making 
any addition to its people; tho” it ſhould ſeem by 
every natural inference that can be drawn from 
the facts there ſtated, that its proſperity would 
be {till farther augmented, if, along with other 
uſeful regulations, a confiderable addition was 
made to its population. A doctrine, however, 
directly the reverſe of this, has been maintain- 
cd, and ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on by ſome modern 
philoſophers of great name. It is of importance 
that this queition ſhould be fully inveſtigated : 
{ ſhall therefore beſtow upon it ſomewhat more 
attention than I ſnould have thought the doc- 
trine merited, had it not been maintained by 


day-labourer for that purpoſe—the poor people going out 
:nemſelves to dig and clean their little ſpots of garden- 
ground, by way of recreation and amuſement, in the even- 
ings, and;hours of relaxation from labour. The exciſe- 
officer could find no argument to plead in bar of theſe; 
but ſhowed them that his order was peremptory to exact 
it: They as peremptorily refuſed to pay it. How the af- 
fair ended, I cannot tell—but afterwards, when I was at 
Campbelton, the ſame officer arrived on the ſame errand, 
and met with the ſame ſucceſs. I have heard, that under 
a ſimilar pretext, ſome perſons in England had been charged 
with the vardeners duty, for keeping {mall pleaſure-gardens 


that were regularly drefled by a profeſſed gardener; but the 
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names which gave it a weight among the multi- 
tude, it never otherways could have obtained. 
Dr Price, with feeming ſeriouſneſs, affirms, 


That © when a number of people quit a coun- 
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try, there is greater employment and greater 
plenty of the means of ſubſiſtence for thoſe who 
remain; and the vacancy is ſoon filled up.” 
Obfervations on Civil Liberty, &c. gth edit. 
page 38.—And Dr Franklin aſſerts, That a 
* well-regulated nation is like a polypus ; take 
away a limb, its place is ſoon ſupplied ; cut 
it in two, and each deficient part ſhall ſoon 
ſpeedily grow out of the part remaining. 
Thus as you may by dividing make ten po- MW 
lypuſes out of one, you may of one make ten 4 
nations equally populous and powerful, or 


rather increaſe a nation ten-fold in number 
— * 
and in ſtrength. 4 
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+ How beautiful it is to give fanciful analogies, inflead 
of arguments !—1, too, perhaps, might have been able tu 
produce ſome brilliant paſſages, had J only been anxious 
to pleaſe, or deſirous to miftead ; but, hard is the lot of 
that man who has no other aim but to expoſe error, and 
bt inform the judgment. He muſt tus inceſſantly like the 
ig | flave chained to the oar, without being permitted to indulge BY 
10 in thoſe fairy ſcenes he may obſerve as he paſſes. Like the ph} 
Knight in chivalry, his ſword can only diſpel the inchanted 
caſtles that ſtart up in his way, and leave nothing but the 
howling deſart deſolate and bare around him. 
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Theſe maxims are nothing more than a re- 
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petition. in a more engaging dreſs, of the Old 
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> Engliſh popular adage. that if foreigners ſhould 
1 5 | © he allowed to ſettle in this country, they 
T ; would eat the bread out of the mouths of the 
0 8 © natives themſelves ;* — an adage which has 
Gb # been often repeated and firmly believed by the q 
k. 2 vulgar, tho” I am ignorant if this doctrine ever 
a was ſeriouſly maintained by any philoſopher } 
e before the preſent æra, and therefore it never ; 
It has obtained the honour of a candid refutation : 
n till the preſent time. 
. If theſe maxims be juſt, it muſt follow, that 4 
)- wherever a place is found to increaſe by means 
n | of an influx of people, the former inhabitants | 
Ir 2 5 muſt there experience a want of proviſions, as | 
r bo well as of employment, which they did not feel 

BB betore; and that, on the other hand, wherever 
1 5 it decreaſes, thoſe inhabitants that remain, muſt 
to de much more employed, and in much better 
us 8 circumſtances, than formerly: their population 
- I muſt alſo increaſe in a much more rapid pro- 
4 £ greffion,—Let us ſearch for examples to confirm 
ge 1 theſe poſitions. 
5 1 The Princes of Spain, who had not the ad- 
: ; 


= vantage to be inſtructed by ſuch profound phi- 
loſophers as thoſe juſt quoted, purſued, from 
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other motives, a plan of conduct which theſe 
maxims would prove to have been conſiſten: 
with the ſoundeſt policy. They baniſhed at 
once, many millions of their people. The city 
of Granada in particular, and the kingdom then 
belonging to it, were thinned to a very great 
degree. Thoſe who remained, muſt therefore 
have had much more employment, and greater 
plenty than before, ſo that the vacancy would 
be ſoon tilled up. Bas this been the caſe ?— 
All Hiſtorians agree, that there is not at this 
day in that diſtrict, perhaps one tenth part of 
the inhabitants that it formerly contained :— 
They have ſcarce any employment, are ill- pro- 
vided in food, and give no proſpect of ever 
being able to make up the deficiency of their 


population. Spain, in general, has ſince that 


time been greatly thinned of its inhabitants by 


emigration. Have the people, on that account, 
become more induſtrious? Are they richer and 
better fed than formerly? Is their population 
increaling with unuſual rapidity ? — Quite the 
reverſe. In all theſe particulars, they are infe- 
rior to what they were before theſe cmigrations 
took place. 

Antwerp was once a moſt flouriſhing city. 


Its inhabitants were then fully employed, abun- 
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dantly fed, and proſperous in every reſpect. 
Its population is now inconſiderable: the people 
want employment, nor do neceſſaries abound 
to an unuſual degree; and we hear no accounts 
of there being a proſpect of this vacancy being 
ſoon filled up 3. — On the other hand, Amſter- 
dam, which was then a place of inferior note, that 
contained few inhabitants, has become a place 
of the firſt magnitude: But ſo far is the employ- 
ment of the people from being by that means 
decreaſed, that it has increaſed exceedingly. 
The means of ſubſiſtence abound to an aſtoniſh- 
ing degree, while its population increaſes. 
Theſe examples afford ſtrong ſuſpicions of 
the falſity of the doctrine advanced, when con- 
ſidered in a general view :--when we deſcend to 


particulars, the proofs of it are not leſs abun- 


dant. If the introduction of ſtrangers into a 


country, tends to diminiſh the employment of 
the natives, -and to eat the bread out of their 


mouths 3 upon the firſt view of the matter, 


+ Should any objection be brought againſt the example 
in the text, the ſame obſervation may be with equal juſtice 
applied to the antient cities of Syracuſe, Verona, Rome, 
and Capua; to the more modern ones of Marſeilles, Lubec, 
and Seville, as well as thoſe of Boſton, York, and Col- 


cheſter, within this iſland; with hundreds of others needleſs 
here to mention, 
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this evidently can only be underſtood of thoſe 
who are rivals in the ſame profeſſion. Nobody 
can believe, that a taylor introduced into any 
place, will diminiſh the employment of the ſhoe- 
makers there, but rather increaſe it; for he him- 
ſelf muſt have ſhoes, as well as all thoſe who 
wanted ſhoes before his arrival. In the ſame 
manner, he muſt increaſe the buſineſs of the 
brewer, baker, clothier, ſhop-keeper, grazier, 
and farmer in that neighbourhood ; from all 
of whom he purchaſes ſuch commodities they 
reſpectively furniſh, as far as his own conſump- 
tion extends. Inſtead of diminiſhing, therefore, 
he muſt augment the employment of every indi- 
vidual in the community, excepting perhaps 
thoſe who follow his own profeſſion, whoſe 
buſinels, in certain circumſtances, he may indeed 
diminiſh. 

But tho' there are ſome particular branches 
of buſineſs in which a rival may diminiſh the 
employment of thoſe who exerciſe the ſame pro- 
feſſion, yet there are many others in regard to 
which that eſſect cannot take place, but rather 
the reverſe. All thoſe who are employed in 
manufactures of any ſort, that are intended for 
a diſtant market ; all who are employed in com- 
merce, or in bringing to perfection whatever 
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can admit of being ſold elſewhere, are not only 
not hurt by the increaſe of thoſe of their own 
profeſſion, but greatly benefited thereby Is a 
merchant of London hurt by the number of 
merchants there ? Quite the reverſe. From the 
want of an equal number of competitors in the 
ſame place, thoſe of Briſtol are their inferiors. 
The merchants of Briſtol, for the ſame reaſon, 
outſhine thoſe of Dublin, as Dublin is ſuperior 
to Glaſgow, and Glaſgow to Aberdeen. Thus 
you go on in a perpetual progreſſion. As the 
places diminiſh in ſize, for the moſt part the 
number of merchants decreaſe ; and with their 
decreaſe of number, their weight (as individuals 
not leſs than in their aggregate capacity) dimi- 
niſhes in the mercantile icale of Europe. A rival, 
therefore, in this reſpect, adds to the buſineſs 
and importance ot thoſe even of his own pro- 
teſſion, 

. 1 In manufactures, we find the fame thing 


By frequently occurs. What detached place can 


8 rival in goodneſs, or in cheapneſs, the cotton 
MF | manufactures of Mancheſter ? What ſolitary 
by lamlet can afford cutlery wares as good and 
cheap as the manufaQures of Birmingham ? 
What tmall village can underſel the woollen 
manufactures of Wakefield and of Leeds ?— 


12 
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It is on account of the number of perſon: 
labouring in a compacted body, that they have 
there been enabled to bring the ſeveral branches 
of their own profeſſion to the perfection they 
have attained. Here, therefore, rival manu— 
facturers in the ſame claſs, add to, inſtead of 
diminiſhing the buſineſs of cach :— And the 
fame obſervation, with equal juſtice, will apply 
to almoſt every other manufacturer, whoſe goods 
admit of being carried to a diſtance. Added 
numbers, therefore, in all theſe inſtances, tend 
prodigtouſly to augment the buſineſs, and con- 
ſequently to increaſe the wealth and happineſs 
of the whole, without diminithing the employ- 
ment of even a ſingle individual. And when 
it is alſo conſidered how much the operations 
of commerce and of manufactures are facilitated 
by this increaſed population, and how much 
improvements in agriculture are forwarded 
thereby, as has been particularly explained in 
the firſt part of this ELſſay, we ſhall be conſtrained 
to acknowledge, that the univerſal experience 


of mankind concurs with reaſon, in condemn- 
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ing as falle and ridiculous, that popular doc- 
trine before mentioned, which has been ſo long 
blindly received among the vulgar as indiſpute- 
able, though it has been condemned as abſurd 
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by every man who pretended to the character 
of a philoſopher, till the preſent ara. It is 
becauſe of the number of perſons the United 
Provinces received by emigration from the 
neighbouring States, and the concentrated po- 
pulation reſulting from thence, that the people 
there are enabled to ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding the 
very heavy taxes borne by thoſe of all ranks and 
profeſſions there; and have found no difficulty 
to out- rival many other nations, both in trade 
and manvfactures, who enjoy numberleſs natural 
advantages for thoſe employments which that 
country cannot boaſt of: And it is in a great 
meaſure owing to the decreaſe of inhabitants 
in Spain, in conſequence of emigrations from 
thence, that that fine country has Joſt its com- 
merce, its manufactures, and its agriculture +, 


The rule ſcarce admits of an exception, that 


The deterieration of Spain has been in a great mea— 
iure promoted by the tax called Alcavala ; that is, a tax 
upon proviſions, and other goods, fold in market-towns.— 
This ill-judged tax tends to drive the poor from towns into 
the country, where they hope to rear proviſions themſelves, 
and avoid the tax. Markets being thus in ſome meaſure 
ſhut up, they now feel all the inconveniences that reſult 
from the want of them. The proverbial indolence and 


Poverty of Spaniards, may in a great meaſure be traced to 
this ſource. 
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wherever the number of people 1s increaſing, 
the bu/ineſs and means of ſubſilence in that place 
increaſe alſo; and that where a place is on the 
decline, the employment of the people who re- 
nain becomes more ſlack, and their means of 
ſubſiſtence proportionally precarious J. This 
Dr Franklin, practically at leaſt, allows to be 
the caſe in America, as he uſes every argument 
in his power to perſuade the people of Europe 
to ſend their inhabitants thither in as great 
numbers as poſlible ; endeavouring to make 
them belicve, © that thus more employment will 
* be given to their own people at home, and 
* that their numbers will by conſequence be 
* increaſed.” The Doctor, it would ſeem, 
docs not entertain the higheſt idea of the rea- 
ſoning powers of the people in Europe, if he 
thinks them incapable of here drawing the ne- 
ceſſary inference. It ſeems the polypus in Eu- 
rope is multiplied by dividing and abſtracting 
irom its body; but, in America, the ſame ani- 


+ In conformity with this ſentiment, Dr Adam Smith 
ſays, (Wealth of Nations, p. 99-), The condition of the 
labouring poor is moſt happy in the progreſive ſtate of ſo- 
cicty, hard in the ſtationary ſtate, and mijerable in the de- 
clining ſtate. In all the different orders of ſociety, the 


progreſſive ſtate is hearty and chearful, the fationary dull, 
and the declining melancholy,” 
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mal is not augmented by the ſame proceſs, but 
by one directly the reverſe, that of adding to it 
the detached parts that have been abſtracted 
from others. | 

A very ingenious advocate for the ſame doc- 
trine, alledges, That “ the population of king- 
* doms in general is like the aſcent of waters. 
* They rife to the level of the fountain from 
whence they proceed, but no higher, how- 
ever they may incidentally vibrate above and 
below it from any fudden partial impulſe. 


0 


7 


The permanent number of people in any coun- 
try will be nearly proportionate to the num- 
ber of hands that. can be employed, or can 
be maintained and ſupported. If theſe are 
diminiſhed by war, peſtilence, emigrations, 


removed, they will be rapidly recruited, partly 
by the acceſſion of foreigners, and partly by 
the increaſed generation of the natives, from 
the ſtronger encouragement given to matri- 
mony +, 

| quote this paſſage at full length, as contain- 
ing the moſt plauſible ſtate that I have ſeen, of 
che argument in favour of the beneficial ef- 


f See Mr Howlett's Defence of his Pamphlet on Popu- 
1377 


ation, Gent, Mag. Nov. 1782, page 526. 


or any other cauſe, as ſoon as that cauſe is 
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fects of emigration. I ſtate it with the farther 
view of ſhowing with how much facility inge- 
nious men may impoſe upon themſelves and 
others, by adopting a looſe and popular mode 
of argumentation, 

We are here told, that population, like the 
* aſcent of waters, always riſes to the level of 
* the fountain from whence they proceed, but 
© no higher.” But when we come to enquire 
what that fountain is, we are at ſome loſs to 
diſcover it. If it has any meaning at all, the 
fountain of population, it would ſeem, can 
only be the natural feriility of the country, and 
the means it poſſeſſes for giving the inhabitants room 
to exercife their talents and induſtry. If this be 
admitted, it will neceſſarily follow, that there 
can be no permanent change in the {tate of the 
population of any country ; for, the above par- 
ticulars depending entirely on the phyſical con- 
formation of the univerſe, are little liable to 
change. It muſt hence follow, that a country 
which has once been populous to a certain de- 
gree, can never be reduced to a permanent ſtate 
of depopulation. Ihe fountain remains the 
ſame; the waters mult thereſore riſe to the 
* ſame level as before. — Jo atk if this hypo- 


theſes be conſiſtent with the ſtate of facts in 
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regard to this world, were to ſuppoſe my readers 
, 
Atogether unacquainted with the hiſtory of na- 


tions. Spain, as I have often had occaſion to 
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obſerve, was once filled with a great mul: 
titude of people: by emigration and other 
means, theſe people are now reduced to a hand- 
ful, and ſeem not in a condition quickly to in- 
creaſe: Carthage, for many centuries, contained 
in her territories ſeveral millions of inhabitants, 
which have been long diminiſhed to a few ; nor 
_ Exhibit the molt diſtant appearance of ever aug- 
menting their numbers: Paleſtine ſwarmed with 
people, where ſcarce an inhabitant is now to 
be found. In theſe, and numberleſs other m- 
ſtances that might be produced, we ſee, that 
without any phyſical change in the fountain, 
the waters may be kept from riſing ſo high as 
the ſource: in other words, population may be 
permanently diminiſhed. 

It would be equally eaſy to ſhow, if the = 
above definition be admitted as juſt, that the | 3 
waters may be made to riſe above the height of 
the fountain from whence they ſprang. Of this 1 
fact Holland is a noted example. That country q 


— 2 > 3 


1s not capable of maintaining, even in its pre- 


ſent ſtate, according to the moſt authentic ac- 
counts, one fourth part of the people which 
1 
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inhabit it; and if our views be carried back 
for halt a ſcore of centuries, we ſhall find, that 
in its then ſtate, it could not have ſuſtained 
one thouſandth part of its preſent inhabitants. 
Should any man, therefore, at that period, have 
fixed its permanent ſtate of population as high as 
the fountain itſelf, beyond which it never could 
Tile, unleſs by a temporary vibration, how great 
would be his aſtoniſhment now, to find that it 
had continued for centuries, fo much higher 
than (according to this theory) it was poſſible! 
Thus 1t appears, that this imaginary immutable 
ſtandard, this fixed fountain which is always to 
Tegulate the level of population, proves to be 
no ſtandard at all, as that population may be 
made permanently to remain infinitely below, or 
infinitely above 1t. 

I ſhall now perhaps be told, that I have miſ- 
repreſented the argument : that the fountain 
of population is not alone the natural feriility of 
the country, and the means it poſſeſſes of giving the 
inhabitants room to exerciſe their talents and indu- 
fery ; but that it likewiſe means he liberty that 
is given io the inhabitants to exert theſe talents, 
and to exerciſe that induſtry in a proper manner. 
If this definition of the fountain pleaſes the ad- 
vocates for the doctrine diſputed, it equally 
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f pleaſes me: If not, let them be kind enough 
3 to give their own definition of it. "Lil that ap- 
4 pears, I ſhall examine how far the argument is 
oynſiſtent, on the ſuppoſition that the above 
5 explanation is adhered to. 

3 On the firſt view of the argument under this 
p.. new form, it appears, that inſtead of a fixed 
'$ ſtandard for population, which we naturally 
x expected, we now find nothing that can be 


= laid hold of as a ſtandard at all nothing that 
| is more permanent than the caprice of man : 
for, whatever ſhall be the natural advantages of 
1 any country, the inhabitants cannot be allowed 
to exerciſe their induſtry, but in as far as their 
rulers ſhall be pleaſed to permit. The popula- 


tion of a nation, therefore, inſtead of depend- 
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5 ing on phyſical cauſes, which are fixed and 
permanent, would in this caſe depend upon 


political regulations, which are fluduating, and 
perpetually ſubject to change. On this ſup- 
potion, to talk of the permanent number of 
people in any country, would be in the higheſt 
degree abſurd; as no rule can be found in na- 
ture, which 1s to fix and aſcertain that degree 1 
of permanency. I ſhall not purſue this branch q 


of the argument any farther, as it would only 


m 2 
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ſerve to multiply words, in expoſing an abſurdity 
that is already but too apparent +. 

The truth is, that the degree of population 
in a country, is in part influenced by phyſical, 
and in part by civil cauſes. The richeſt and 
moſt populous country may be rendered a de- 
fart, merely in conſequence of injudicious polt- 
tical regulations; and that which is poor and 
thinly inhabited, may, in coniequence of a Mt 
mild government, and civil inſtitutions that 5 3 
tend to promote induſtry and ſobriety, become 
rich and populous to an inconceivable degree. 
The inſtances already adduced, are ſufficient to BR 
prove this beyond a poſſibility of doubt; and oe 
many more, if neceſſary, might be mentioned, : 
But if this be admitted, it proves that the com- ; 
bination of words above quoted, which aſlumes RR g 
lo fair an appearance of an argument, is no- 
thing but an empty form, without a ſubſtance. 
Like an ignis fatuus, it appears at a diſtance to 


be a reality, and under this ſemblance ſerves to 


+ I would not here take notice of the quibble that might 
be raiſed on account of the words * emigration, or any other 
© cauſe, ſo ſoon as that cauſe can be removed,“ in the paſ— 
ſage quoted above, were it not tu ſhow that it was not 
overlooked. Should any-one make uſe of it aſter reading 
all that is ſaid in the text upon this ſubject, I ſhall conſider 
him as only arguing for the ſake of words. 
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miſlead the unwary; but when more cloſely 
examined, 1t totally diſappears. 

In regard to mere brute animals, incapable 
of ſelf. government, of foreſight, and of indu- 
ſtry, the argument is juſt and true. The num- 
ber of theſe can in no caſe exceed what the 
food that nature (or man) has provided, 1s 
ſuflicient to ſuſtain.— But in regard to man, 
who can bring his food from afar, or by his 
induſtry can make the laws of nature in certain 
caſes become ſubſervient to his power, and 
make the barren deſart produce to him the 


moſt luxuriant harveſts, the ſame mode of rea- 


ſoning cannot apply. Even where he is debar- 


ed by the natural ſituation of his country, from 
obtaining foreign ſupplies, no limitation can 
be aſſigned to the augmentation in the quantity 
of food he may derive from his own native foil. 
Paleſtine, in ſuch a ſituation, tho' at preſent a 
barren country, by the induſtry of its people 


of old, was found ſufficient to maintain a hun- 


dred times the number of people who can now. 


with difficulty find ſubſiſtence in it. To taik, 
then, of letting limits to the population of man 
from phyſical cauſes, is abſurd; - becauſe no 
one can lay, to what extent the induſtry ot man 


can carry his improvements: the degree of 
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population muſt therefore yet more depend 
upon civil than phyfical cauſes. A natural 
inference that reſults from this concluſion is, 
that we ſhould exert ourſelves to the utmoſt, to 
diſcover thoſe political arrangements that have 
2 natural tendency to augment or to diſcourage 
the induſtry of our people, that we may be the 
better enabled to correct the defects of our civil 
inſtitutions, and thus to augment the number 
of our people. 

The only queſtion that remains to be diſcuſſed 
between thoſe who maintain the expediency of 
driving away the people from the country, and 
myſelf, at laſt reſolves itſelf into this: Will the 
induſtry of the people, and the produce of the 
country, be augmented or diminiſhed by emi- 
grations ?—lt is of much conſequence that this 
queſtion ſhould be fully inveſtigated; for, if the 
induſtry and population of a country are increal- 
ed by lending its people abroad, it then mult 


be wiſe policy to encourage emigrations; and 


care ſhould be taken that no accidental circum- 


ſtance ſhould ever be ſuſfered to interrupt that 
ſalutary diſmiſſion of people. But if it ſhall, 
on the contrary, appear, that, in all caſes, emi- 
grations from a place have a neceſſary and un. 
avoidable tendency to diminiſh the employment, 
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relax the induſtry, decreaſe the riches, and re- 
tard the natural increaſe of thoſe that remain 
behind, it will follow, that it is a diſeaſe of the 
moſt deſtructive tendency, and, as ſuch, ought 
to be guarded againſt with the moſt watchful 
care; and that inſtead of coolly permitting 1t 
to go on without controul, every exertion 
ſhould be uſed to counteract its influence, by a 
conduct in every reſpect the reverſe of what 
has been above ſuggeſted ;- and that devices 
ſhould be adopted, not only to keep our own 
people at home, but alſo to entice as many 
ſtrangers as poſſible to come and ſettle among 
us, and thus to augment the ſtrength, the 
wealth, and proſperity of our own people, to 
the higheſt poſſible degree. 

That the produce of the country cannot be 
augmented by driving its people away to any 
other part of the world, ſeems to be ſufficiently 
obvious, when we advert that the demand for 
that produce muſt be diminiſhed, in as far as 
the conſumption of the emigrants extended. The 
amount of this diminution, therefore, will 
always be proportioned to the numbers that 
thall emigrate. In conſequence of this flacken- 
ing in the demand from the farmer, his induſtry 
receives a check, his buſineſs is diminiſhed, his 
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profits are leffened :--he cannot live fo well; he 
cannot marry fo ſoon ; he will not, therefore, 
be tempted to generate children ſo carly as it 
no ſuch change had taken place. 

On the other hand, ſhould an additional 
mhabitant be brought into the diſtrict where 
he reſides, that inhabitant muſt be fed as wel! 
as others who were there before. This occa- 
ſions an additional demand from the farmer, 
which excites his induſtry, augments his profits, 
enables him to live better, to marry ſooner, 
and to beget children at a more early period 
than he otherwiſe would have done. Add to 
the number of people thus imported, you only 
give an additional /timulus to his exertions, and 
augment his proſperity the more. 

It thus appears, that in as far as concerns 
the buſineſs of the farmer, emigrat ions from 2 
place, tend, in the moſt direct manner, to dimi- 
nith his employment; and, in as far as regards 
him, to give a check to population, inſtead of 
encouraging it. The want of people, therefore, 


occaſioned by the emigrations, cannot be made 


up by the rapid increaſe of this claſs of citizens; 


but, on the contrary, the decreaſe in the popu- 
lation of this claſs, muſt be added to the number 
of emigrants who have gone away; both which 
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deficiences muſt be made up by the more rapid 
"mcrexie of ſome other claſs of citizens. — 
What order of citizens this is, let us now 
enquire. 

It is not the butcher — for, his buſineſs will 
be in like manner diminiſhed, not only by the 
loſs of thoſe of his cuſtomers who ſhall have 
emigrated from thence, but alſo by reaſon of 
the flackened demand from the farmer, in con- 
ſequence of his being obliged to live more ſpar- 
ingly than before. For the ſame reaſon, the 
baker muſt be excepted ; and allo the brewer, 
the maſon, the carpenter, ſmith, taylor, ſhoe- 
maker, ſhop-keeper ; in ſhort, all thoſe who are 
employed in furniſhing any article of food, 
cloathing, or other neceſſaries of any ſort for their 
tcllow-citizens,— the buſineſs of each of whom 
luifers a decreaſe, not only on account of the 
abſtraction of their former cuſtomers who have 
emigrated, but alſo by the diminiſhed demand 
from cach of their cuſtomers in any of the 
above-named claſſes, in conſequence of the de- 


cline in their own circumſtances, occaſioned by 


the original emigration. Emigrations, therefore, 


conſidered in this view, inſtead of giving a ge- 

neral timulus to the induſtry of all thoſe who 

remain behind, and of thus tending to accelerate 
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population, evidently tend to diftuſe a general 
languor through the whole body of the people, 
to depreſs their induſtry, and to make them 
propagate more flowly than they otherwiſe 
would have done. 

The only claſſes of citizens which will not 
be thus affected by emigrations, are thoſe manu- 
facturers who are /olcly employed in working up 
goods for foreign markets, and merchants who 
deal entirely in foreign trade. In regard to 
thoſe of both theſe profeſſions, who are in part 
employed in domeſtic buſineſs, they muſt ſuffer 
by the general calamity as others do, in as far 
as regards their home cuſtomers ; and with regard 
to the foreign demand, conſidered merely in 
the general view, without regard to particular 
circumſtances, it does not appear that they can 
be benefited in any perceptible degree. Ihe 
rule, therefore, may be admitted as general, 


That emigrations from a place diminiſh the induſtry 


of the «vhole body of people. and retard their popula-. 


tio; and that, on the contrary, an addition to 
the inhabitants of any place by nugrations to it, 
tends to augment the number of iis people, not only 
by the additional inhobitants thus brought to it, 
but alſo by the imcreaſed tenptations to population it 


thus acquires, This general rule, thus deduced 
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from the ſoundeſt principles by a chain of cloſe 
reaſoning, is confirmed by the univerſal expe- 
rience of mankind. The examples are {o nu- 
merous as not to require to be particularly 
ſpecified. 

The rule above, tho? general, is not univerſal. 
[t admits of exceptions, which, though few, do 
yet, upon the preſent occaſion, require to be 
very particularly ſpeciſied. 

If the emigrants, on leaving their native 
country, inſtead of roaming through the world 
at large, and being loſt among the general mais 
of people in other nations, ſhould chooſe to re- 
tire to a particular ſpot ſeparated from all other 
nations, and ſhould {till continue to keep up a 
friendly correſpondence with their parent coun- 
try, taking from thence all the neceſſaries of 
which they ſtood in need, that they could not 


furniſh ts themſelves at home ; in that caſe, it 


could not be faid that the <vho/e maſs of the 
inhabitants ſuffered an eflential loſs by the 
emigration ;z as it might happen that ſome in- 
dividuals might be gainers, and others not ſuch 
great loſers as they would have been had the 
emigrants retained no political connection with 
the parent eſtate. Here alſo we muſt deſcend to 
particulars, if we mean to ſpeak with preciſion, 
n 2 
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It appears at the firſt view. that on this ſup- 
poſition, the whole claſs of farmers (the newly- 
ſettled country being ſuppoſed to be a dillant 
and fertile one) continue exactly in the ſame 
predicament as before; tor, in the ſituation we 
have ſuppoſed, the emigrants are as far from 
requiring any ſupplies from them, as in any other 
cale. Vor the fame reaſon, the butchers, bakers, 
brewers, and in general all thoſe numerous 
claſſes of the people who are employed in fur. 
niſhing neceſlaries for thoſe at home, are equally 
depreſſed as on the former ſuppoſition. In this 
caſe, however, the clothier who works for the 
home market g, would not ſuffer any diminution 
of buſineſs, if we could ſuppoſe that the emi- 
grant continued ſtill to take the whole of his 
cloathing from hence: But if he ſhould think 
of manufacturing any part of his cloathing at 
his new home, our clothier muſt loſe employ- 
ment, and ſuffer a decline of Lufineſs in pro- 
portion to the part thus manufactured by the 
emigrant at his new home, as the others above 
named would do. The merchant, however, 
who trades thither, may be a gainer by . this 


new employment.—-It thus appears, that, even 
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on this ſuppoſition, the induſtry of every claſs 
of inhabitants but the traders to the new {ettle- 
ments alone, muſt ſuffer a ſevere check, their 
wealth be diminiſhed, and their natural pro- 
creation retarded. 

Should it be ſaid, that the people who go to 
theſe new ſettlements increaſe faſter than they 
would have done at home ; and that though 
they require not their hee cloathing from 
hence, their deſcendants in a ſhort time will 
conſume more of thele manufactures than thoſe 
deſcendants would have done had the original 
emigrants remained at home ; and that thus 
they turniſh equal or greater employment to the 
manufacturers than if they had never left the 
country: All this, I would fay, is merely gratis 
dictum, and requires to be proved before it can 
be admitted — a taſk that I preſume no man 
who is to depart from general aſſertions, and 
come to ſtate particulars, will ever attempt to 
perform 4, But, ſhould he even ſucceed in this 
hopeleſs attempt, what would it prove ! — 
merely, that inſtead of being highly injurious 
to the whole body of the people, theſe einigra- 


tions turned out to prove hurtful only to perhaps 


See, on this ſubject, the Iutereſt of Great Britain in 
regard to her American Colonies conſidered, Clap. 4. 
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ninety-nine out of a hundred of the inhabitants; 
and that, in regard to that hundredth part, it 
was at beſt no more than merely indifferent. 

Having thus granted every-thing that can 
poſſibly be demanded in favour of our own 
fettlements, it appears, that emigrations even 79 
theſe, ſcarcely proves in the ſmalleſt degree an 
exception to the general rule; as we are {till 
forced to conclude, that every perſon who goes 
thither from hence, tends to diminiſh the em- 
pioyment of the whole mals of the people here, 
to depreſs their induſtry, and diſcorrage popu- 
lation inſtead of encouraging it, as has been 
often aſſerted. 

If we extend our views a little farther, it will 
appear, that migrations from a place are not 


lets hurtful in their conſequences in ther reſpects 


to a manufacturing nation, more eſpecially it 


T Dr Franklin, in conformity to that ſyſtem he has 
thought neceſſary to adopt, draws a very different con- 
cluſion, or rather utters a very different aflertion on this 
ſubject. There are ſuppoſed (ſays he} to be upwards of 
None million of Engliſh fouls in North America; and yet 
perhaps there is not one fewer in Britain, but rather 
many more, on account of the employment the Colones 
© afiord to manufacturers at home.'—1 quote this, as weil 
as the former words of Dr Franklin, from Mr Howlett 's 
pamphlet on population, p. 22. not having the Doctor 3 
own works to couſult. 
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the new acquiſitions obtained for the ſettlers 
mould be attended with any expence to the 
prefent State. | 

We have already ſeen, that in conſequence 
of migrations from a place, the numbers of the 
people in it are diminiſhed in a two-fold man- 
ner, firſt by the exit of the emigrants them- 
ſelves, and then by a retardation in the progrels 
of generation; and as thoſe who are left behind 
become alſo leſs eaſy in their circumſtances, all 
taxcs impoſed upon them mult at che fame time 
become leſs productive and more oppreſſive than 
they would have been. This occaſions a neceſſity 
of impoſing new taxes even to keep up the old 
revenue, and taxes ſtill more numerous to ſup- 
port the additional expence incurred by the 
nc jettlements; which numerous taxes, by 
oppreſſing che people, diſcourage manufactures, 
diminiſl. trade, and occaſion a national languor 
that would not have been felt had the people 
remained at home. On the contrary, had 
people been invited hither, the whole maſs of 
the original inhabitants would have found their 
buſineſs to increaſe, the courſe of natural po- 
pulation would have been accelerated, taxes 
would become more productive, the revenue 


would have increaſed, manufactures would have 
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flouriſhed, and the people would have lived in 
eaſe, affluence, and content. I beg the favour 
of that reader who is diſpoſed to diſpute theſe 
inferences, to prove the fallacy of the arguments 
by which they are eſtabliſhed, by a fair and 
candid induction of paruculars as I have here 
done. General aſſertions fignity nothing. 

Another exception has been alledged againſt 
the general rule above named, which here allo 
requires to be confidered. It has been faid, 
that emigrants who go from home in poor and 
abject circumſtances, not with a view 74 fell 
forever, but merely to obtain a livelihood, do 
ſometimes ſo far ſucceed as to acquire a hand- 
ſome fortune, with which they return to their 
native country, and, in ſpending that money, 
give employment to numbers around them ; 
and thus excite a much larger degree of national 
induliry than could have ever taken place had 


no one perſon ever gone from home f. 


In anſwering an objection thus generally 


3 


ſtated, it would not be poſſible to obviate all 
difſiculties, without entering into long and tire- 


ſome details. That a caſe could not be ſuppoſed 
in which the greateſt poſſible acquiſition of 


nd 
1925 


+ See this objection fully urged, Gent. Mag. for Ne- 
veraber 1782, P- 525 
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money might not counterbalance a very ſmall 
loſs of people, I will not take upon me to af— 
firm. I ſhall content myſelf with barely tracing, 
by a careful induction of particulars, the effects 
that will naturally accrue to the community in 
conſequence of the return of individuals with 
money from abroad; after which we ſhall be 
enabled to draw ſome general concluſion. 

In conſequence of the departure of the emi- 
grants, we have ſeen that the induſtry of the 
farmers, butchers, bakers, brewers, and all the 
other claſſes of the people who are engaged 
in domeſtic employments, or, in other words, 
almoſt the whole maſs of the people without 
exception, has ſuffered a ſevere check. The 
queſtion now is, will theſe inconveniences be 
repaired by the arrival of the few men with 
their treaſures? or, will other advantages ac- 
crue from the acquiſition of thele treaſures, that 
ſhall be more than ſuſficient to overbalance theſe 
evils Let us try. 

It does not appear that the loſs to the farmer 
can be made up. Theſe few individuals, when 
they do return, cannot confume, of his produce, 
more than a like number of the emigrants who 
went away would have done. No, nor near 
ſo much; for, almoſt the whole of the drink of 
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thoſe rich men and the luxurious gueſts they 
entertain, and a great part of their food, is 
broughit from abroad. The farmer therefore 
gains little or nothing by their arrival, and he 
muſt ſtill continue to languiſi under all the evils 
that ſprang from the original emigrations. 

The butcher, baker, brewer, &c. all are 
nearly under the ſame predicament. Each of 
them {1 here ſpeak of the whole of each claſs, 
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Without reference to indivituals) gets only the 


addition Or as many mouths as return, in 
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place of the number that went away, and the 


. children that might have naturally ſprung from 
5 ; . 

i them; in which cafe, the loſs of each would be 
. . 

0 perhaps as one hundred, and the gain only as 
11 

| one. The balance, therefore, 1s greatly againit 
1 


every one of thoſe claſſes; ſo that /cir induſtry 


upon ibe wwhole, muſt be greatly diminiſhed. The 
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N fame remark applies to tie taylor, ſhoemaker, 
| clothier, and every other perion who 1s em- 
þ ployed in furuiſhing the neceſſaries of life; all 
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of whom are great ſuljerers by the change. 
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ſaid, which thele rich men, on their return, 
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laviſn with fo much! prodigality?—Is not a con- 
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ing, aud other neceſſaries of life for the rich 
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man himſelf, and his numerous retainers? and 
does not the money thus expended, go into the 
pocket of the farmer, butcher, baker, and the 
others who furniſh the different articles wanted, 
and thus tend to enrich them all? It is readily 
granted that all the facts ſtated are true, and that 
ſtill the different claſſes of men above enumer- 
ated, are no farther benefited thereby than has 
been already ſtated. The only difference that 
takes place in conſequence of this new arrange- 
ment, is, that ſome particular articles of con- 
ſumpt are now demanded, in place of others 
that would have been conſumed had things 
continued on their former footing ; and that 
the money which pays for theſe, is iſſued from 
the coſfers of one man, inſtead of coming from 
the pockets of ſome hundreds. Where, I aſk, 
are the benefits that reſult from this trifling 
alteration? The perſons whom this Nabcb main- 
tains, he did not create. Before his arrival 
they were in the country, and required food, 
cloathing, and other neceſlaries, as well as 
now, and therefore gave an equal quantity of 
of employment as they now do. Ik it ſhall be 
laid they now confume more than before, 1 an- 
Iver, that in regard to the -phvſical neceſfaries 
ok life, that is impoſſible. A poor man will 
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eat as much as a rich one. With regard to 
cloathing and other ſuperfluities, the caſe ſcens 
to be more in favour of the rich; yet this will 
be found too to be only an illuſion. The great 
man buys many ſuits of ſumptuous apparel, yet 
he really wears no more than another. His 
cloaths, after he has done with them, pats 
from hand to hand, and thus fave the expence 
of new ones to his inferiors downwards till 
they come to rag-fair, and ſerve as a tattered 
covering to ſome travelling mendicant. All 
this brilliant ſhow is merely a deception. The 
money he laviſhes with ſuch profuſion, and 
which ſeems to diffuſe ſuch univerſal joy and 
activity around him, ſcarce excites one particle 
of induſtry more than before. It only ſniſts 
the ſcene, and produces a new appearance 


without any real change—at leaſt for the better, 
in a manufacturing country. 
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But tho? it alters not the ſtate of the <whelz 


in this point of view 4, it yet produces a wol- 


+ I hope no-one, from this expreſſion, will ſuppoſe it is 
meant to aſſert, that in conſequence of the return of this 
perſon, no alteration at all is produced; for aſſuredly, in as 
far as the individual's own conſumption extends, the com- 
munity mult be benefited. It was never meant to aſſert that 
no advantage is derived from their return: It is only the. 
ſmallneſs of this beneſit, when compared with the loſs that 


is thus ſuſtained, that authoriſes the mode of expreſſion 
adopted in the text. 
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derful change in the circumſtances of many 
individuals. How far this change is for the 
benefit or hurt of the community at large, falls 
now to be conſidered. 

No ſooner does this man of riches arrive 
from abroad, than he finds occaſion for nume- 
rous ſervants, lacqueys and attendants, which 
his money ſoon enables him to procure. 'Thele 
perſons are collected from many quarters, and 
drawn from different employments, to add to 
the ſplendour, and ſubſiſt upon the riches of 
this monied ſtranger. That buſineſs which by 
their induſtry furniſhed them with a ſubſiſtence, 
is now abandoned for a life of pleaſure and of 
eaſe. Perhaps a manufacturer, in conſequence 
of the higher wages this man gives, is converted 
into a labourer, and ſo on. All the perfons who 
ſubſiſt now by his means, were formerly ſub- 
hited either by furniſhing neceſſaries for their 
countrymen, or by manufacturing for ſtrangers. 
In conſequence of his arrival, thoſe perſons 
who would have been naturally induced to 
manufacture goods for a foreign market, and 
thus to draw from thence the means of their 
ſubſiſtence, find themſelves enabled to live 
without it in idleneſs + The wages of labour- 


T In Spain, where this mode of emigration has been ex- 
perienced in a higher degree than in any other European 
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ers and manufacturers are raiſed, which it is 
well known tend to interrupt the demand from 
abroad, and ruin manufactures. In this man- 
ner, many individuals are enabled to live for a 
time in ſplendour, while the buſineſs of the 
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nation at large is declining. No man, I pre. 
ſume, will ſay that this is a deſirable ſtate of 
things. 

This monied man, therefore, though he may 
maintain by his bounty or his extravagance a 
few men in idleneſs who mult otherways have 
worked for their bread, cannot be ſaid to have 
given an excitement to national induſtry in any 
way proporuoned to the check it had received 
in conſequence of the forefaid emigrations. In 
the places at a diſtance from him, that malady is 
increaſed by the additional drain of men from 
thence for furniſhing his numerous retainers, 
The domeſtic employment ot the people in theſe 
parts, therefore, continues to become ſtill more 
and more languid. In the neigkbourhood of 
luch a momed man, indeed, that domeſtic em- 
ployment 1s there augmented by the numbers 


his riches attract from the diſtant poorer pro- 


country, theſe effects have alſo been more powerfully felt. 
We are thus enabled to account for ſome peculiarities re— 
lating to that country, which are otherways inexplicab.c- 


. 
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vinces J. In conſequence of the high wages 
he gives, manufactures in his own neighbour- 
hood for foreign uſe, or even thoſe for domeſtic 
purpoſes that can be brought from a diſtance, 
receive a check that occaſions an efſential injury 
to the nation. 

There ſeems to be but one way in which 
national induſtry can ever be excited to its high- 
eſt degree, that is, by inducing very great num- 
bers of people to engage in ſuch employments 
as produce neceſſaries that can be tranſported 
to a foreign market. "Theſe numerous artiſicers 
thus conſtantly employed, mult all be lodged, 
fed, and cloathed by the labour of others of 
their icilow-citizens, who, in their turn, require 
the affiſtance of thoſe who miniſter to their 
domeſtic wants. So long, therefore, as the 
commodities ſent to a foreign market find a 
briſk fule, more men will engage in that buſi— 
neſs; and by conſequence, the induſtry of all 
the others will be more and more excited, and 
their numbers will continue by natural procrea- 
tion to augment. Whatever, therefore, tends 


to interrupt this primary buſineſs, will give a 


+ Theſe diſtant provinces are thus drained of their beſt 


inhabitants; and an unſurmountable poverty, in conſequence 


af theſe diſcouraging drains, is chere cltabliſhed, 
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check to all other employments. But it has 
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been ſeen, that the ſudden influx of money 
poured into the country by ſuch a Nabob az 
has been ſuppoſed, has a natural tendency to do 
that in ſome reſpects; and therefore, in fo far it 
tends to weaken the pillars which ſupport the 
fabric of national induſtry, 

The demand from abroad for the articles we 
furniſh, can only be increaſed in one of two 
ways; either by affording our goods at a low 
price, or by augmenting the wealth of our 
foreign cuſtomers. The laſt is not in our 


Power to do in general, had we the will : our 


buſineſs therefore ſhould be, to bend all our 
endcavours to attain the firſt, This will. be 
molt effectually done, by keeping the people 
who are employed in that uſeful buſineſs, as 
much as poſſible in a continued train of unin- 
terrupted induſtrious exertions. The diſturb- 
ance, therefore, occaſioned by ſuch a ſudden 
influx of riches as that above deſcribed, mult 
prove highly detrimental to the general under- 
taking. 

I am far, however, from inſinuating, that 
wealth, in whatever way it is acquired or uſed, 
will always prove prejudicial to manufactures 
and commerce. Riches gradually gained in 
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the proſecution of buſineſs, and judiciouſly ap- 
plied towards carrying that to perfection, will 
prove highly beneficial, and will enable a nation 
poſſeſſing theſe reſources, to outrival others who 
want them. But immenſe ſums of wealth, 
which muſt neceſſarily be ſquandered in diiu- 
pation and luxury, if they are beneficial in one 
reſpect, prove detrimental in others, ſo as to 
teave it but in very few cafes doubtful whether 
they do moſt harm or good. 

On the whole, it appears, that as the check 
which the induſtry of the nation receives by 
emigration is real, and extends its influence 
through all claſſes of inhabitants; and as the 
acquiſition of wealth in diſtant countries is pre- 
carious, and the advantages that reſult from the 
attainment of wealth thus ſuddenly acquired is 
more apparent than real; we muſt conclude, 
that the nation ſuffers upon the whole a much 
preater loſs by numerous emigrations, than it 
gains by the riches brought home by the few 


who return in proſperous circumſtances from 


abroad. This reaſoning applies even to thoſe 
caſes where the money has been obtained from 
other nations: But when we come to conſider 
choſe fortunes that are obtained from the public 
by jobs, contracts, frauds, and colluſions, they 
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tend to diſſeminate ſo univerſally through tle 
minds of all ranks of perſons concerned, a ſpirit 
of vice, corruption, and licentiouſneſs, as well 
as to diſcourage the ſober exertions of induſtry, 
that they muſt be accounted in the higheſt de- 
gree pernicious ; and thoſe political arrange. 
ments that tend to give rife to ſuch evils, de- 
ferve to be condemned as deſtruQtve and ruin- 
ous to the State}. 


% 


NATIONAL SECURITY. 
Trex ſecurity of a nation conſiſts in its 
having a force at all times at its command, 


bY 


ſufficient to repel any attack that may be made 
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on any of the territories of the State; or 2 
power ſufficient to overawe the neighbouring 
nations, io as to make them reſpect its ſubjeQs, 
and ſecure them from infults. 


+ A copy of what has been written above, on the ſubject 
of emigration, having been ſhewn to Dr Price, he, with 
that liberality of mind which ever diftinguiſhes the candid 
eaquirer, politely made the following ingenuous return: 
« The notice Dr Anderſon has taken of an aſſertion ot 
Dr Price's, leaves him no other room for any other ſenti- 
ment than that of gratitude. In that aſſertion he followed 
Dr Franklin, and We is now diſpoſed to think he did it 
too haſtily.” A copy of the ſame was tranſmitted to Dr 
Franklin ; but as no return has been obtained from ths 
Doctor, he is uncertain if ever it reached his hand, 
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The force neceflary to be kept in perpetual 
pay, will depend upon two circumſtances, viz. 
Hrſi, The natural vulnerability of the territories; 
or the reverſe. What I here cluefly mean, is 
the compact or detached nature of the different 
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provinces: for, if theſe lie all together in one 1 
compacted whole, fo as to admit of every one bi 

part either giving aid to, or receiving it from | 

the others with eaſe and celerity when it may F 

de wanted, the forces required for its defence ö 
= vill be infinitely ſmaller than where the parts 4 
'I are ſo ſcattered as not to admit of obtaining aid þ 
= from each other when ſuddenly attacked; in q 
I which ſituation, every feparate place mult have 4 


a force continually in readinefs for ts own de- 
fence, on any unforeſeen emergency. Secondly, 
The perpetual force Kept on foot may vary 
according to the energy the nation is known to 
poſſeſs, and the force it can with certainty com- 
mand when occafton may call it forth: for, it 
theſe reſources be great, it will command the 
reſpect of the neighbouring nations, as well for 
detenceleſs individuals, as for ſome weak places 
belonging to it. In point of frugality, therefore, 
nothing can be of ſuch importance to a nation, 
a5 to try to put itſelf into ſuch a fituation as 
may allow it to reſt in ſecurity, without being 
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at the expence of maintaining a great national 
force, but by merely keeping the power of de- 
fence at all times within its reach, ready to be 
called forth on a ſhort warning whenever it may 
be neceſſary. 

The reſources of a nation conſiſt alſo of two 
parts, viz. fir/t, in the quantity of money that 
can be eaſily commanded, when the exigencies 
of the State may call for it; and, ſecond, in the 
number of men qualified to act in the way that 
tends moſt effectually to defend the State, that 
can be obtained withour much deranging the 
affairs of individuals, when they may be called 
for. Thoſe political arrangements, therefore, 
which tend in the moſt effectual manner to 
anſwer theſe two purpoſes, muſt be accounted 
the beſt for inſuring national ſecurity. 

Let us now examine, upon theſe principles, 
how far the public meaſures purſued by the 
Britiſh nation for ſome time paſt, have been 
calculated to anſwer the purpoſe of national 
ſecurity ; and try if ſhe had it in her power, or 
{till poſſeſſes the means of making any improve- 
ments in this reſpect. | 

For ſome centuries paſt, the great object we 
have aimed at, has been to eſtabliſh diſtant colo- 


nies, and to obtain as many foreign poſſeſſions, 
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and as extenſive ſettlements abroad, as poſſible. 
But every perſon, at the firſt glance, can fee 
that this was tending in the molt direct manner 
to diminiſh the national ſecurity, as it rendered 
our territories infinitely more vulnerable than 
they would have been, had we confined our 
exertions ſolely towards augmenting the proſpe- 
rity of the little compact ſpot that forms the baſis 
of our empire, which, when conſidered in itſelf, 
is rendered by Nature ſo ſecure as ſcarcely to 
admit of any kind of annoyance from Foreign 
Powers. The conſequence has been, that from 
the moment we obtained theſe external poſſeſ- 
ſions, we have not only been obliged to keep 
on foot, at all times, a very great body of na- 
tional forces, which would without them have 
been altogether unneceſſary ; but we have alſo 
been involved in a ſtate of almoſt uninterrupted 
warfare, which has been attended with conſe- 
quences that have already proved very diſtreſſing 


to the community, and threaten other oonſe- 


quences that are ſtill more alarming. 

Theſe foreign poſſeſſions have not only dimi- 
niſhed the national ſecurity, as above ſtated ; 
but they have farther decreaſed it, by weaken- 
ing our reſources, and lowering our reſpectabi- 
lity among the nations, Inſtead, therefore, of 
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being allowed to fit down with eaſe in a ſtate of 
tranquil ſecurity, we are kept in a ſtate of per. 
petual terror and alarm, ſo as to make our ex- 
ertions at all times great, though our ſecurity 
is ſmall. Like a bow perpetually bent, we are 
enfeebled by the unremitting ſtrain ; and when 
greater exertions become neceflary, our energy 
is gone, and we become a feeble and a nerveleſs 
opponent, 

Great would need to be the benefits that the 
nation reaps from thoſe ſettlements, before they 
could compenſate for the heavy misfortunes 
that mult ever be the conſequences of ſuch a 
diminution in point of national ſecurity. But 
when we come coolly to inveſtigate the benefits 
they bring in exchange for theſe evils, they are 
found to be in all reſpects more imaginary than 
real. . 

We have long been amuſed with the notion, 
that people ſent from hence to our American 
colonies, tended to augment our domeſtic popu- 
lation and induſtry; and, abſurd as this doctrine 
apparently is, it was believed by many people 
as a truth, The arguments adduced in the lait 
ſection, ſhow how exceedingly groundleſs it was. 
— I ſhall not here add farther on this ſubject, 
than barely to mention, that, by a calculation 
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which never has been controverted t, to which 
refer in the note, it has been ſhown, that at 
no time did the inhabitants of our colonies in 
America ever conſume, of Britiſh produce or 
manufaQures, to the amount of twenty ſhillings 
value per annum, whereas the ſame perſons in 
Britain conſume to the value of twenty pounds 
at leaſt ;—So that, had we ſtill retained theſe 
pofleſſions, any number of inhabitants there 
could not have excited above one twentieth 
part of the national induſtry as if they had 
been in Britain; while our exertions in their 
defence as a part of the Britiſh empire, mult 
for each perſon have been more than as twenty 
to one that it would have been had they re- 
mained in Britain. 

And why ſhould we diminith our own na- 
tional ſecurity, for the fake of ſuch poſſeſſions? 
Experience has confirmed what reaſon diQated, 
that no revenue can ever be derived from 
thence. And if trade is the object in view, 
we now ſee, that no ſooner is that trade worth 
the coveting, than it muſt be laid open to all 
the world. (I here ſpeak in conformity with the 


abſurd notion, that the trade of a nation ſo 


See the Intereſt of Great Britain with regard to her 


American Colonies conſidered, chap. 11. 
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ſituated as thoſe 1 ſpeak of, can in any caſe be ef: 
fectually confined into any one channel that ſhal! 
be propoſed). But, independent of this conſi. 
deration, is it not plain that colomes are not in 
the leaſt an eflential requiſite for trade? Spain lia- 
large colonies, with ſcarce any trade: Holland haz 
a very extenſive trade, with ſcarce any colonies: 
Our own trade to Holland, tho* that country 
is no part of our dominions, is much greater 
than it ever was to America; and our trade to 
America ac, were we diſpoſed to give as large 
credits as formerly, would be much greater 
than 1t ever was at any former period. Trade 
is much more effectually ſecured by the cheap- 
neſs of commodities, and extent of credit given, 
than by any feltraining power that ever can be 
deviſed. But, as the waſte of money expended 


on national defence, with its other neceſſay 


accompanyments, tend to enhance the price of 
manufactures, and curtail the profits of the 
merchant, we have been purſuing a courſe in 
this reſpect directly the reverſe of that we ſhould 
have followed had the extenſion of trade been 
the only object in view. 

Our ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, however 
unpopular the doctrine may be, will be found, 
upon examination, to be equally hurtful and 
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and unprofitable. In point of ſafety, they are 
evidently more vulnerable, and conſequently 
more liable to all the objections originating 
from thence than even our American colonies 
were. As tending to encourage the induſtry of 
the Parent State, they are alſo inferior to the 
former. As ſettlements cultivated by means of 
Britiſh capitals, they are liable to ſtill greater 
objections: For, though it could be proved 
(which it never can, but the reverſe) that the 
ſame capital laid out on a Weſt-India ſettle- 
ment, yielded a greater return than in Britain, 
ſtill the capital there laid out is withdrawn from 
this country, and placed in another, which we 
hold by ſuch a ſlender tenure as ſcarcely to de- 
ſerve the name of belonging to us. It is, in 
ſhort, no part of the empire, whether we conſi- 
der it with reſpect to national ſecurity, reſources 
as to men, or revenue in money. Thus, in a 
national view, the whole capital there employ- 
ed, like the whole perſons ſent from hence to 
America, tend to diminiſh our national wealth, 
in a degree very much diſproportioned to the 
returns we ever can hope to derive from thence. 

And what do we obtain from thence in re- 
turn ? Sugar and rum, and coffee, to increaſe 
the luxury of our tables: All which we might 
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have obtained from thence, or from ſome other 
nation, in exchange for the native commodities 
and manufactures that might have been pro- 
duced, with much more national ceconomy, 
by the capital and exertions that reared them 
them there; — and cotton for our manufac- 
tures, which might have been reared in Africa, 
by the miſerable beings who now cultivate it 
in the Weſt Indies, at a much ſmaller ex. 
pence than it can be afforded for by our own 
ſettlers. Thus would have been laid the found- 
ation of a trade, which, as it would have given 
cncouragement to the induſtry of the people in 
Africa, would have augmented with their pro- 
ſperity, and might long before this time have 
become an object of aftoniſhing magnitude, 
But, as, without adverting to theſe conſider- 
ations, the ſettlements in queſtion were be- 
zun, and as monied men have now got capitals 
lo deeply engaged in thele undertakings as not 
to allow them a power to recede, they find 
themlclves intereſted in ſupporting them as 


long as it 18 poſhble, without regard to any 


fort of public conſiderations whatever. The 


whole influence, therefore, of ſuch men, (and 
great, it is well known, that influence is), mull 


be conmually excited to invalidate every argu- 
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ment that ſhall be produced to open the eyes of 
the people in this reſpect. This is one of the 
many evils that attend raſh and inconſiderate 
undertakings, which cannot be obviated. The 
thinking part of the nation is now in general 
convinced, that our colonies have proved, and 
ever muſt prove ruinous to the State; yet we 
have not ceaſed to make eſtabliſhments of that 
fort. As if we did not know that in a few 
years we muſt ſubmit to a great expence, with 
a view to render them as independent of our- 
ſelves as thoſe other ſettlements now are with 
which they are ſo nearly connected : as if we 
were not ſenſible, that, in protecting them in 
the mean tune, we laid a foundation tor diſputes 
and wars, which muſt ſubject us to a great waſte 
of men and treaſures, and can never be pro- 
ductive of the ſmalleſt national emolument. 
From the ſame motives, and from the {ecrct 
hope of participating in the gains that may be 
obtained from the ſpoils of diſtant ſetilcements, 
the Public has been long amuſcd with the no- 
tion, that the ſalvation even of this nation There 
make uſe of words that have been often repeat- 


xd in Parliament) depends upon the proſperity 


OT che Eaft-India-Company, and the prelervation 


our ſettlements in Alla zan idea which ſeems 


q 2 


| ts 
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to be acquieſced in without examination by 
people of all parties, tho? it is not eaſy to df. 
cover how theſe things ſhould be fo when 
they are attentively examined. 

The trade to India afſords to the Exchequer, 
it is true, a conſiderable revenue. But, in what 
manner is that revenue produced? By duties 
ariſing from the ſale of tea, and other Eaſt-India 
goods, imported into this country, and conſum- 
ed by the people of this nation. It is the 
people, thereſore, of this nation, who pay that 
revenue; and they would continue to pay it 
for the ſame commodities, were theſe obtained 
by an other means than that of the Faſt-India 
Company. And as it is poſſible at leaſt, that 
thele articles might be furniſhed equally cheap 
by other means, it does not, from this view 
of the ſubject, clearly appear, that the India- 
Company is of that vaſt importance it has been 
{o often repreſented to be. 

Without entering into a very minute examin- 
ation of this matter, I may here be allowed to 
remark, that che benefits derived to the revenue 
from theſe duties, are apt to appear much more 


conſiderable than they really are . — But, were 


Þ+ Theſe articles are ſtated in the groſs as paying a high 


duty; but that duty is again, m many cafes, wholly draw? 
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theſe duties much higher than they actually are, 
and of much greater national importance than 
they have ever yet been called, unleſs it could 
be proved that the ſame articles could not be 
obtained by means of a fair trade, without the 
burthen of extenſive foreign ſettlements to pro- 
tect, it proves nothing. This point ſeems to 
be fully aſcertained by the experience of the 
Eaſt-India Company itſelf, We have no ſettle- 
ments in China, nor any excluſive privileges of 
trade to that country; yet it is admitted on all 
hands, that it has been the profits on the trade 


back on exportation. By an account ſtated in the 21ſt 
Appendix to the firſt Report of the Committee of Parlia— 
ment on illicit practices, it appears that the duty paid on 
coffee imported into Britain, in the years 1770, 1771, 
1772, and 1773, amounted to L. 349,728: 8: 5: And by 
Ne 22d in the ſame Appendix, it appears that the draw- 
backs for coffee exported during the ſame years, amounted 
to L. 218,925: 5: 1; ſo that little remained behind.— 
By the ſame account it appears, that the drawbacks in 
the years 1779, 1780, 1781, and 1782, amounted to a 
ſum equal to the whole duties paid, wanting only L. 689 


9s. 10d, : So that the net average duty remaining on this 


article, during theſe four years, was no more than L. 172 
78. 54 d. per annum, ; 

By the Appendix to the ſame Report, Ne 23d, it ap- 
pears that the average duties ariſing upon Eaſt-India 
goods, during the four Jaſt - mentioned years, amounted 


on an average to ſomething leſs than L. Soo, ooo fer aun. 
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to China alone that has ſaved the Eaſt-India 
Company from bankruptcy, (if they be not 
actually bankrupt at preſent, as many perſons 


very boldly affert): And it is a fact that wilt A] 


not be denied, that ever ſince that Company 
obtained thole extenſive territories in Bengal, 
which inſpired the flattering notion of deriving 
immenſe wealth from thence, not as traders, 
but as territorial proprietors, their affairs have 
been continually going from bad to worſe ; — 
and the Nation at large, inſtead of receiving 
from that quarter thoſe ſupplies which it had a 
right to expect and to demand in its preſent 
diſtreſsful ſituation, has been obliged to launch 


out into farther expences on their account.— 


— But the account is accompanied with this notandum — 
« There can be no account raiſed of the drawbacks / theſe 
duties repaid on exportation ; for, accardins to the preſent 
and antient method of exportation, India goods (as well a; 
any other particular ſpecies) are entered out, and exportei, 
mixed with different ſpecies of merchandiſe indiſcriminatelz, 
at the wil! of the exporter, from the whale of which the draw- 


backs are computed : And by the preſent ſiſtem of the cuſtim- 


duties by branches, the fum of the whole drawback is fo nect- 
farily raifed, without any poſſibility of dividing or applying 
the fame to any reſpective or particular ſpecies or quantities.“ 
Thus it happens, that thoſe who look at the national ac- 
counts for inf.r: en t!“ ſabject, are miſled, and 
form a much 1:9 the in: we of theſe mat- 


ters, as branches vt the revcaue, than they actually deſerve: 
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{Topes, in the mean time, are ſeemingly enter- 
tined, that thoſe diforders which have hitherto 
prevailed there, will quickly be ſuppreſſed ; and 
that that wealth which has ever been promiſed 
from thence, will with certainty be obtained at 
I:ft., Men in this caſe, do not ſeem to reflect, 
that a country which is already in a great 
meaſure deſpoiled of its treaſures, is leſs able to 
furniſh a copious revenue than it was when 
thoſe abounded. They will not ſeemingly al- 
low themſclves to ſee, that the people, harraſſed 
by arbitrary exactions, and diminiſhed in num- 
ber by cruel regulations, will be leſs willing to 
exert themlelves, and leſs capable of producing 
manufactures and facilitating commerce, than 
before thele oppreſſive exactions took place. 
They will not permit themſelves to delieve, 
that Princes, irritated by repeated injuries, and 
inſul:ed by the molt wanton exertions of power, 
will not endeavour to reclaim their native rights, 
tho* recent experience has fully proved, that they 


neither are inſenſible of the one, nor inattentive 


to the other. They will not acknowledge, be- 


cauſe they wiſh it not to be believed, that the 


natives of thoſe regions can ever be made to 
cope with the Europeans in arms: yet there is 
not perhaps a man in India, or in Britain, who 
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has ſeriouſly inveſtigated theſe points, who will 
not ſee reaſons for drawing very different con. 
cluhons. Such a man will perceive, that al] 
attempts to check the rapacity of men who 
have power in their hands, and the means of 
corrupting the courſe of juſtice, are viſionary 
projects, that never yet have been, and never 
can be realiſed. Such a man will know, that 
while injuſtice and oppreſſion muſt of neceflity 
forever prevail, peace, tho' apparently obtained, 
is merely a ceſſation from hoſtilities, that will 
be quickly renewed. To ſuch a man, the pro- 
miſe of that wealth which is to ariſe from peace- 
tul induſtry and arts, muſt appear like the 
paſſing cloud edged with gold, which quickly 
paſſes away, and cannot be recalled. The plea 
of neceſſity in all human affairs, he well knows, 
mult ever be admitted before any other; and 
that plea, he ſees, will ſoon have occaſion to 
be pleaded in this caſe. The time, he will 
perceive, is not apparently far diſtant, when 
all the power that can be commanded by that 
potent Company, and all the exertions of this 
Nation in its favour, will be vain. Their 
poſſeſſions, he will ſee good reaſons to be ſatiſ- 
fied, will be wreſted from them; and we ſhall 


then, by the ſame plea of neceſſity, be obliged 
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to fit down contented with the heavy loſs that 
the nation has ſuſtained, by its exertions to 
obtain and preſerve a territory, which can at beſt 
be only conſidered, with reſpe& to Britain, as a 


nurſery of crimes, and a ſeminary for rapacity 


and other ſhameful enormities. | 
; I with that theſe remarks ſhould not be con- | 
; ſidered as the caſual effuſions of a ſplenetic | 
g . humour, but as ſerious concluſions, deduced 0 
A from a careful attention to the effects that have 


invariably reſulted from a ſimilar plan of con- 
duct in all ages.—Carthage was not conquered 
by Rome, till the conſtitution of her govern- 
ment was relaxed by the power of corruption 


that individuals acquired in her provincial go- 


—— 3 2 


vernments, and the extortions and intrigues 
which theſe of neceſſity occaſioned. Rome was 
+ og not ſubdued by the Barbarians, till long after 


: 22 — — — — pon 


+ 


3 the was enſlaved by her own citizens, and re— 

_ peatedly infulted by troops paid by the ſpoils, 

= firſt of her diſtant provinces, and then of the 
P beſt citizens of the State themſelves. The | 
4 univerſal ſyſtem of corruption which wealth 
9 thus amaſſed introduced among all ranks of ' 
a + people, ſoon rendered thoſe ſalutary laws of no 

E & cilect, which, in the virtuous days of the Re- 

"2 public, made her be reſpected by all nations: | 
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and with her laws, her vigour and her power 
were totally annihilated. In more modern times, 
Spain affords a leſſon that ought to be ſtill more 
ſtriking than any of theſe, becauſe her cafe ſo 
5 nearly reſembles our own in every particular, 
1 That nation was eminent in arts, unrivalled in 
| induſtry, and great in arms. Her people enjoyed 
| a great degree of freedom, under the influence 
þ of a government more ſimilar to that of Britain 
| than any other that ever was known in the 
world—they were of courſe active, enterprifing, 
and wealthy. While ſhe was m theſe proſper. 
ous circumſtances, that nation acquired terri- 


| tories abroad of boundleſs extenr, inhabited by 
a numerous people, and poſſeſſing what was 
| then thought exhauſtleſs treaſures f. To govern 
[ | theſe extenſive diſtant territories, many viceroys 
were wanted, and an infinite number of inferior 


tools were required. Theſe perſons neceſſarily 


. ——— 


= — = 
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entruſted with power, exerciſed it only for their f 
own emolument : the natives were plundered, 
maltreated, extirpated. Laws at home were 
enacted to repreſs theſe enormities, and to bring 


CRE 


T At the period here alluded to, Spain poſſeſſed not 
only the whole Continent of South America, and the 
Weſt-India Iſlands ; but alſo in Europe, were Lords of 
| Vortugal, Naples, Sicily, and the Netherlands, beſidus 


| many very extenſive ſettlements in Aſia and Africa. 
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the offenders to puniſhment — but in vain, 
Thoſe perſons, who, by trampling on the laws, 
had amaſſed treaſures greater than any indivi- 
duals before that were ever known to poſleſs, 
returned home in triumph, as if to brave the 
Legiſlature whoſe ordinances they had con- 
temned. By dextrous diſtribution of part of 
their wealth among leading men, the reafons 
for their conduct were ſo explained as to ob- 
tain the public thanks of that very tribunal 
which ought to have condemned them to the 
moſt ignominious and exemplary puniſhment +. 


+ The following anecdote is told of a Grandee of Spain. 
On his return from a viceroyſhip in America, complaints 
were leud againſt him, and he was publicly accuſed of pe- 
culation in office, extortion, and all kinds of enormities; he 
having ſtuck at nothing that promiſed ſuddenly to increaſe 
his wealth. Of this general clamour he complained to a 
friend, whoſe advice he begged, in what manner he ſhould 
conduct himſelf on that occaſion ; who gave this memo- 
rable reply—* If, ſays he, the complaints againſt you 
are well founded, the difficulty can be caſily removed. 
You have only to make a proper application of a part of 
the treaſures thus obtained, and all will go well. But it 
you be really calumniated, you are certainly undoue.” — 
How deplorable is the ſtate of a country when it is re— 
duced to ſuch a paſs, where villany becomes a trade, and 
innocence is reprobated as folly, or ſhunned as dangerous 
Yet, to ſuch a paſs mult every nation come at laſt, where 
war is a trade, and where diſtant Provinces are goverucd 


by a delegated authority. 
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This ſoon came to be generally underſtood; 


and their proper plan of conduct as quickly di- 4 
geſted into a regular ſyſtem. An honeſt man, 90 
whenever he appeared among them, was pro- lat 
ſcribed, inſulted, baniſhed ; fo that his ſingle th 
evidence, contradicted by a whole hoſt of others, 01 
was condemned as groundleſs invective:— Ho- hi 
neſty and folly thus became ſynonimous terms. 4 
A general ſyſtem of corruption quickly pervaded c 


all departments of Government. "Thoſe who 
ſhould have been the guardians of the privileges 
of the people, became the tools made uſe of 
by Government to do away their privileges, 
The people ſoon became the flaves of a deſpot, 
whoſe will alone, inſtead of that of the repre- 
ſentatives of the people themſelves, became the 
only law; and they gradually funk into that 
ſtate of inſignificance, for which they are now 
remarkable even to a proverb. 


Theſe are facts ſo generally known, as not 
to admit of diſpute.-- But, we forget the gradual 
ſteps by winch that cataſtrophe was impercepti- 
bly brought on her. We loſe ſight of the hopes 
that were kept alive; and of the expectations 
+; of future wealth and grandeur that would be 


derived from thence, that were continually in- 


* 
J 
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See the Writings of Antonio de Las Caſas. 
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dulged, till long paſt the time that they were 
irrecoverably ruined. We forget the ſtrenu- 
ous exertions at home for preventing irregu- 
larities abroad, and the numberleſs regulations 
that were made for ſuppreſſing diforders, that 
only continued to multiply like the Hydra's 
heads, by every effort to deſtroy them. We 
do not confider theſe evils as ariſing from the 
circumſtances of the caſe ; but are rather diſ- 
poſed to view the perpetrators of theſe enormi- 
ties, as monſters of an unuſual kind, who, in 
any ſituation, would have been a diſgrace to 
humanity.—l muſt not here enter fully into this 
diſquiſition, or it would be a very eaſy matter 
to ſhew that the Spaniſh nation at large was 
not more indifferent to thoſe tranſactions than 
other nations; and that the character of indi- 
viduals in that country, in reſpect of ſound in- 
tegrity and unſullied honour, might be compar- 
ed with any others on the globe: Nor would 
it be an uninſtructive detail, to point out the 
gradual ſteps by which theſe events were na- 
turally produced, were this a proper place to 
enter upon it.—Here I ſhall only briefly obſerve 
on this ſubject, that plunder and rapine under 
the ſanction of Government, tho? they furniſh 


an abundant ſupply to thoſe wha firſt begin the 
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trade, become gradually leſs and leſs produGiye 
But the proſpect of thus ſuddenly acquirin: 
wealth is ſo very alluring, as in a very ſhgr: 
time to extinguiſh, among a people who bare 
the proſpect of this within their reach, all de. 
ſire of obtaining a moderate competency in life 
by the ſlower operations of a painful induflry 
This proſpect ſuddenly enticed from their pa- 


tive country, immenſe numbers of adventurers, 


the preateſt part of whom never found the 


way home. The wars which theſe diſtant ter- 
ritories occaſioned, carried off many more 
So that the Parent State thus exhauſted of it; 
people, felt that decline in its manufaCtures and 
agriculture which has been proved to be the 
neceſſary and unavoidable conſequence of a di- 
minution of its people. Enfeebled by theic 
means, and diſpirited by the loſs of that free. 
dom of Government which alone could have 
reſtored their lolt vigour, every ſpirited exertion 


was repreſſed among the people. In the mean 


time, the expenditure of the State became eu- 


ormous. The ruined natives of the diſtant do- 
minions, funk under the weight of their cala- 
mities, and dwindled almoſt to nothing. — 
Plunder could then be no longer obtained from 
thence; and the trade which the natives of thoſe 
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-ourtries might have afforded, became extinct f. 
{he revenue derived from thence was nearly 


nothing, and national bankruptcy enſued. —— 


J 
hor! 
5 Domeſtic revenue, becauſe of the decreaſe of 
Ade 
1 people, and decline of national induſtry, fell 
Mm fir ſhort of its uſual amount. To make up 
E this deficiency, new taxes were adopted, and 
= dne old ones were levied with an encreaſ- 
Me ed ſeverity.— Theſe have proved a perpetual 
8. . * * 
105 heck to any attempt at returning induſtry ; — 
1 N 
ter- + It has ever appeared to me not a little extraordinary, 
re. that in the ſettlements European nations have made in 
» diſtant countries, ſo little attention ſhould have been be- 
* . . 
owed on the advantages that might have been derived 
nd from the commerce with the natives, had they been pro- 
he perly encouraged, and gradually induced to adopt the arts 
75 of civil life. In our communication with European States, b 
i we ſeem ever to view them only as cuſtomers for our own 1 
oi ; 6-4 . F . , | 
commodities ; and in our intercourſe with the nations ob 
C- Ala and Africa, and the Weſt Indies, we ſeem only to 
ve conſider them as furniſhing materials for us to purchale 4 
5 :n which claſs we rank the human ſpecies as a conſiderable | 
article, It is, however, ſufficiently plain to any thinking | 
5 "ing, that were the people who inhabit thoſe extenfive | 
U- gions brought to reliſh the ſweets of poliſhed ſociety, [ 
Y «nd were our intercourſe with them confined to a friendly . 
: -terchange of commodities, a very wide market would be 
bened for many commodities and manufactures we could 
— turniſh ; and as abundant a ſupply of productions, which 1 
" tainilter to our wants, and furniſh materials for manufac- | 


cs would be afforded to us in return; which would lay 
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And the people are doomed to poverty and in. 
dolence, till the time ſhall arrive, when ſome 
happy revolution ſhall knock oft thoſe ſhackles 
which ſo citectually bar all exertions at preſent, 

Such have been the conſequences of thoſe 
meaſures that Spain purſued with an ardour of 
hope in the day of her exaltation, that left no 


room for deep reflection. "Theſe events have 


the foundation of an extenſive trade, to which the human 
imagination can ſet no boundary. Had we, for inſtance, 
mitcad of bringing away at firſt by open violence or hidden 
fraud, the natives of Africa, and leading them into ſlavery, 
and aftcrwards ſowing the ſeeds of perpetual diſcord among 
them, with a view to obtain by purchaſe a continued ſup— 
ply to make up for the people we had deſtroyed, aud 
continue to deſtroy in the Weſt Indies: Had we, I fay, 
inſtead of that conduct, encouraged them to cultivate the 
arts of peace, by purchaſing ſuch commodities as they 
had, and encouraging them to rear other productions that 
were natural to theſe climates, we might thus long erc now 
have obtained from thence, by an advantageous barter, 
ſugar, coffee, cotton, and other products of warm coun- 
tries, at probably leſs than one half the price we now mull 
pay for them, without exhauſting our treaſures, or der 
ranging our own domeſtic economy ; and at the ſame time 
we would have ſecured a ſet of cuſtomers for our own com- 
modities, that would have furniſhed uninterrupted employ— 
ment to all our people, had they enereaſed to a hundred 
times thcir preſent number. If Aſia be conſidered 1 the 


ſame light, the proſpe& is boundleſs, aud not leſs plealing 
than extenſive, 
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+ctually taken place, and are not hypothetical 
conſectures 2 they Were nec. ary, and not ac- 
eidental confequences of the meatures ſhe pur— 
(1-4, The fituation of Britain, in as far as 
regards her Indian territories, is lo nearly the 
eme with that of Spain in former times, that a 
exrlets reader might miſtake the deſcription 
above given, as one intended {or our Own Pro» 
vinces. What reaſon is there to believe, that a 
{milar conduct, ut perſiſted in, will not be pro- 
Uutive of ſimilar events? In as far as we have 
vet gone, every-thing proceeds in tne ſame 


train ;-—the ſame unbounded luſt of wealth in 


thoſe abroad, — the ſame diſregard to the rights 


of individuals and the claims of humanity 
there, the fame apparent regard for juſtice and 
humanty in the repreſentations made by all 
parties at home and abroad wich reſpect to 
lecial complaints, — the ſame ſyſtem of private 
corruption, —the ſame diſregard of laws from 
home,—the ſame apologies for paſt failure, — 
the ſame promiſes of future advantages t— 
every-thing ſeems to be the ſame except ine 
proſpect that the natives in the neighbourhood 
ot our ſettlements, by the aid of European 
politics and diſcipline, will be able to vindicate 
their rights before we ſhall have had time 
$ 
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'inally to ruin ourſelves by accompliſhing tha; 
uiter Ucitruction, and thus bringing on a cata- 
iropne fimitar to that of the unfortunate nation 
whoie ſteps we to emulouſly tread, regardle!; 
of that leſſon which her fate, fo recently in ou 
view, ought long ere now to have taught us. 
Fram theſe confiderations, 1 ſhould be ſorry 
indeed to be obliged to acquieſce in the opinion 
that the lalvation of Britain depends in any de- 
gree on the proſperity of the Faſt-India Com- 
pany or the preſervation of our diſtant territo- 
ries, as our ruin in that caſe would be certain, 
ſpecdy, and unavoidable. Happily for Britain, 
there ſeems to be no reafon for believing that 
that is the caſe. The craih- of ſuch a Company, 
when it comes, muſt no doubt occaſion much 
private diſtrels and internal confuſion in the 
State; but that will prove only a temporary 
inconvenience. The real danger to be appre- 
+ "The reaſonings with reſpect to the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany, are fo nearly timilar to thoſe that were uſed in the 
days of Elizabeth in favour of the then powerful Compauy 
of the Merchant Adoenturers, that a man who had ſiept 
two hundred years, would believe, when he awoke, that 
no time had interveenced. Yet that Company was dillolved, 
not only without producing the ruin of the nation, as ts 
advocates maintained, but even to the very great emolu- 
ment of the community; and the very name of that Com- 


pany is now in a great meaſure forgot, tho' it was ther 
conſidered as the moſt important object in the nation. 
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nended, will ariſe from the exertions that may 
poſſibly be made to ſtave off an event which 
cannot long be avoided, and which ought not 
perhaps to be dreaded.--The age of monopolies 
is now paſſed :—Armed companies are not now 
neceſſary, whatever they may once have been, 
to overawe the nations, and protect the traders 
in Aſia :—Sovereigns are there already lo en— 
lightened, as to be ſenſible of the value of 
trade, and the benefits that they may derive 
from the encouragement of it. All that is 
wanted to make traders equally free, and the 
ſubjects of different States cqually reſpected in 
India as in Europe, is to baniſh from the minds 
of the natives the fear of ruining themſelves 
by the favours they ſhall be brought to conter 
on European traders +: And the time, it is 
hoped, approaches, when their power will be 


ſuch as to repreſs our audacity, and when, in- 


+ The Princes of India, who, from ſimplicity, or at- 
fection to particular European natious, have been induced 
to grant them any friendly indulgences, have, without 
cxception, had reaſon ſore to rue the time when they were 
ſo blinded by theſe arts as to comply with their delircs : 
tor, ſlavery and oppreſſion have been the only returus they 
have obtained for thoſe friendly offices, The hiſtory 0: 
the European tranſactions in India is one continued prov! 
of this fact. 
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itead of being conquerors and plunderers, we 
ſhall be forced to aſſume the more humble, hy! 
at the fame time the more uletut and becoming 
character of merchants +. Then ſhall we be 


+ 1 cannot conceive an idea of an eftabliſhment that wens 
bu more uſeful to Europe, more beneficial to Aha an 
. Nirica, more friend!y to the intereſts of mankind in yene- 
ral, or more honourable to the nation which ſhould carry 
into practice, than for a European nation (and Britain 
ts obvioutly the beſt qualified to do it) to form à large 
mercantile mart on ſome of the ſmall Indian iſlands, upon 
a liberal plan, for the ſole encouragement of trade, without 
any views of monopoly to themſelves or reſtraint upon 
others. To this place people of all nations, and countries, 
and languages, ſhould be tree to reſort, every individual 
being alike certain of obtaining juſtice and protection 
while there ; and all goods, from whatever quarter they 
come, or however imported, to be free to be expoſcd to 
falc in a public market, on paying, without diſtinction, a 
duty of one per centum ad valorem, and no more, according 
to an cquitable tarif eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, and 
printed, that all perions might know theſe dues. The civi 
covernment of this mart to be entruſted to a Council of 
inhabitants of the place freely chofen by the other inha- 
bitants, without diſtinction of country, or ſect, or religion, 
modelled upon the moſt perfect plan that could be devited 
for preſerving, political and religious freedom, with a due 
reſpect to the laws and regulations of the civil magiltratc. 
The military government to be under their authorit) 
alſo. The whole expence of the military and civil eita- 
bliſhment of that place, and nothing more, to be paid from 
the public revenue there, to the State that eſtabliſned it.— 


Juch a mart in ſome of the ſmaller African Iflands bey 
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cordially reſpected and beloved; which will 
produce an amicable intercouric, inſinitely more 
bcnelicial to the community at large, tho” less 
ſlattering to the pride of individuals, than that 
which has prevailed ever ſince Europeans found 


the way to thoſe extenſive regions by ſea.— 


the Cape would be peculiarly well fituated for facilitating 
the commerce from Europe: and if others were eftablifticd 
on the fame plan on ſome other of the ſmaller iſlauds be- 
yond it, ſo as to form a regular chain to the Moluecas and 
China, the beneficial conſequences would be inconceivally 
great. European nations which entertain {uch a ſcalouſy 
and rivalſhip of each other in thoſe parts, might in this 
day have an opportunity of exerciling the principles of 
rivalſnip without hurting either themſclves or others 3 
for they might vie with each other in a laudable camlation 
to try which of them could deviſe the molt faultleſs plan, 
and eſtabliſu an inſtitution that would be beit calculated to 
promote the proſperity of the whole, and preferve the rivhits 
of kumanity. Small iſlands are, in the above plan, cx- 
preſsly mentioned as the only proper ones for the purpoſe, 
becauſe it would prevent the neceſſity of interfering in the 
government of the natives of the country. These alto 
mould be at a conſiderable diſlance from the main land, us 
this would tend to preſerve them from the danger of any 
ort of attack from the native powers of the Eailt.—Tho' it 
would be caſy to demouttrate the great benefits that every 
Luropean mercantile nation would derive from ſuch an in— 
Aitution, accompanied with a total relinquiſhment of #1! 
other territorial juriſdiction or commercial immunities in 
India, yet the Reader will not think me weak enough to 


F*PeCt ever to ſee ſuch a beneficial inſtitution adopted. 
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Our domeſtic induſtry will be thus encouraged, 
our population encreaſed, our revenue aug- 
mented, and the nation be ſecured from inſul- 
without thoſe overſtramed exertions which have 
brought us into the perilous ſituation in which 
we at preſent find ourſelves placed. 


GENERAL INFERENCES, 

Fzeom the whole of the foregoing induction, 
we are led to perceive that the want of ſucceſ: 
in the diflerent attempts that have been made 
to eſtabliſh the Fiſheries on the coaſts of Scot- 
land, has been occaſioned by circumſtances of 
a civil and political nature which have not hi- 
therto been ſufficiently adverted to, and not in 
the leaſt to natural cauſes : That the indolcnce 
utuaily attributed to the people of thoſe regions, 
is entirely occaſioned by the diſperſed nature of 
their habitations, which prevents the natives 
from having it in their power to engage in any 
kind of active purſuit with the ſmalleſt proſpect 
of profit; and that their poverty, which is almoſt 
proverbial, in like manner originates from the 
lame caule : That the revenue, inſtead of being 
augmented by people, in theſe circumitances 
mult be greatly diminiſhed thereby; and that 
no regulations of police which do not tend 
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to bring the people into cloſe compacted ſo- 
cicties, can ever remove theſe great and ra- 
dical evils 4. We are led farther to perceive, 
that extent of empire, in circumſtances ſimilar 
to thoſe of Britain, never can tend to augment 
the trade or revenue of the State; but that it 


+ One objeCtion to the plan of eſabliſling large towns 
in the Hebrides that may be expected to originate from 
the narrow prejudices of illiberal minds, in which a jcalouſy 
of being hurt by the competition of any kind of rival is 
always a very predominant feature, muſt not be overlooked, 
© Why (ſays ſuch a one who happens to be a merchant in 
London, ſuppoſe) ſhould we ſtrive to raiſe up ncw cities 
in other parts of this iſland, in which merchants may 
© eſtabliſh themſelves, who will become our rivals in trade, 
© and thus diminiſh our employment? Let us rather unite 
© in time, and oppoſe the meaſure ſo as to cruſh it in the 
bud, which if ſuffered to go on, would prove in the 
© higheſt degree injurious to our intereſts.” 

It is humiliating to the pride of man to think that 
tuch objeCtions ſhould be ſo generally made and require 
to be ſo often anſwered by pointing to the general expe- 
rience of mankind for a proof of the groundleſſneſs of ſuch 
popular fears. Amſterdam and Cadiz are two flouriſhing 
emporiums, which, in the judgment of theſe men, ftand 
forth as hated and hurtful rivals to London. Is it poſſible 
that any man of buſineſs can ſeriouſly believe that this is 
the caſe? But if it is not ſo, how could the new cities 
propoſed prove hurtful rivals to London or any other 
trading place in Britain ? — Let us for a moment ſuppoſe 
that an earthquake had ſwallowed up theſe two fancicd 
al cities, or that the ſea had broke in upon them and 
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in an amazing degree diminiſhes the national 
ſecurity, and weakens its reſources : That if 
colontes are planted and protected at the ex- 
Pence of the Parent State, it holds forth ſtrong 


allurements to emigrations among the lower 


claſſes of the citizens; and that theſe emiora- 


buried them in irrecoverable ruin, — what, in ſuch a cafe, 
would be the conſequence to the traders and trading inte- 
reſt of Britain ? — an immediate ſtagnation of trade to an 
inconceivable amount, which would prove the inftant ruin 
of a great number of merchants, and which would give a 
ſock to the induſtry and manufactures of this country 
that would require ages to replace. If, then, theſe places 
are of fuch eſſential utility to the trade of Britain at pre- 
ſent, by taking commodities from us to ſuch a great extent, 
("The exports to Holland are uſually about two millions 
value per annum, ſometimes near three, as in anno 1749, 
when they amounted to L. 2,716,143. That to Spain is 
uſually about one million; anno 1750, it amounted to 
L. 1,783,575. he average exports from Britain are 
about thirteen millions value. So that the trade to theſe 
two places is little ſhort of one third of the whoic tha! 
is carried on by Pritain. Sce Whitworth's Tables. ], 
why ſhould they be conſidered as hurtful rivals to us !— 
If the ruin of theſe two populous cities would prove ſo 
extculively hurtſul to'the merchants of London and elle. 
where, is it not a neceſſary conſequence, that by a converſe 
of this reaſoning, theſe merchants would be proportionally 
benefited by the creating one other ſuch city, or of five 
hundred ſuch, could it be poſſible to accomplith that — 
Man wiſhes ever to monoplize to himſelf thoſe things he 


. * . , 1 6 "a 
highly values; but benignant Heaven, by its all-wile de 
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tions have an unavoidable tendency to depreſs 
induſtry, and diminiſh the employment of the 
manulacturer at home: That it diſtant pro- 
vinces inhabited by foreign people, are fub- 
jected by force, and governed by a delegated 
authority, it gives riſe to a ſpirit of rapine 


among thoſe who are entruſted with authority, 


crees, has in all caſes ordered things ſo that the intereſt 
of individuals, when rightly underſtood, is beſt promoted 
by the proſperity of the whole. Make one country rich 
and flouriſhing, its very enemies, if they know their own 
intereſt, are benefited thereby. But if even oppoſing 
countries are benefited by the proſperity of each other, 
the individuals in the ſame country mult be benefited in a 
much higher degree by the proſperity of all its parts.— 
Whatever, therefore, tends to raiſe up new and flouriſhing 
cities in any part of this iſland, ſo far from creating hurt- 
ful rivals in trade to thoſe who are already engaged in that 
buſineſs, only raiſes up a new ſet of cuſtomers who will 
tend to increaſe his trade and augment his profits. — 


While they call for many commodities from him that 


never could have been wanted had not theſe eſtabliſhments - 


taken place, they furniſh him in return with many articles 
which enable him to extend his trade with others whom 
he could not but for this have had occaſion to ſerve.— 
la this manner it becomes highly the interctl of every 
trader to promote the eſtabliſhment of new towns and the 
introduction of new manufactures. Every thing, therefore, 
that tends to effect theſe purpoſes, ought to be viewed by 
lim in the moſt friendly light, and claims his warmeſt 
ſapport, inſtead of that jealous oppoſition which can only 
%7inate from Ignorance and ill-judged ſelſiſhneſs. 


j 
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which cannot be controuled. The natives ate 
fleeced by every art that cunning can invent or 
power enforce, till they become ſtripped of a 
their property, oppreſſed, enſlaved, extirpatcd. 
This is the natural progreſſion with regard tv 
them 4.—— With reſpect to ourfelves,-- the val 
ſums of money that are thus haſtily amaſſed at 
ihe beginning, awakens a ſpirit of adventure 
among people of rank and education, who go 
thither in multitudes to participate in that 


golden harveſt, which, for a time, furnithes ſuch 


+ When deſpotic power is eſtabliſhed in a diitant pro- 
vince, (and all delegated authority in theſe circumſtances 
1s ſuch, however much names and appearances may be 
adopted to ſoften it), if the people have wealth, or a 
knowledge of uſeful arts, the firſt ſtep is to deſpoil them 
of that wealth by force or fraud, or to convert that in- 
dullry to the ſole benefit of the ruling power. Tor this 
purpoſe, an infinite number of devices are adopted, all 
tending to ſtrip the people of their lawful property.— 
Wealth, in thefe circumſtances, is ſoon exhauſted ; and 
manufactures in a ſhort time decline. This deficiency, ſo 
chilling to the hopes of thoſe in power, produces ſeveritics 
on the people. They are puniſhed with a view to excite 
greater exertions. This fails of its defired efic&t. Indo- 
lence is loudly compiained of as a native vice of the people, 
which nothing but the ſevereſt chaltiſements can overcome. 
They are chaſtiſed without mercy ; which produces among 
people who feel they have no power to reſiit, no other 


effect but a deſponding ſtupidity and morolſe ſullenneſs of 
behaviour. The vices thus produced by maltreatment; 
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abundant ſupplies as to appear altogether in- 
(chauſtible. The arts of domeſtic induſtry are 
thus deſpiſed — the improvement of the native 
country is negleQed as an object comparatively 
inſignificant — a ſpirit of diſſipation and extra- 
vagance prevails — and no time can be ſpared 
to enter into a ſober inveſtigation of the ſtate of 
the neceſſary arts and the ſituation of the lower 
claſſes of the people. It is not perceived, dur- 
ing that period of deluſion, that the ſources of 
wealth, ſo eafily and fo ſuddenly acquired from 


are then ſaid to be owing to the natural debility and wic- 
kedneſs of the people. They are accounted as beings of 
an inferior Find ſcarcely deferving to rank among the 
human ſpecies, who muſt of neceflity be treated with ex- 
ceeding harſlineſs, and whoſe lives are reckoned of as little 
account as any other of the inferior claſies of animals.— 
Such is the repreſentation that has been given of the na- 
tives of the new world by many Spaniſh Authors, as an 
apology for that cruel devaſtation committed among them 
by their rapacious Lords. And, to the diſgrace of the 
eighteenth century, ſome eminent writers of the preſent. 
age, inſtead of placing theſe things in their true light, 
have not been nſhamed to become the apologiſts of thoſe 
ravagers, Who, with not leſs political Llindneis than relent- 
leſs ervelly, extirpated ſo many nations of their ſellow— 
creatures, The lane conduct that ruined the new world 
in the fifteenth century, has already in part produced in 
the preſent ave, the deſtruction of ſome of the beſt provinces 
in Aſia. Several diſtricts in the fertile province of Bengal 
are already totally depopulated: And thoſe people who 
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the ſpoils of the ſubjected people, are gradually 
and rapidly drying up; and that in a ſhort 
time, the labours of the deſpiſed poor at Jan 
will be all that can be depended on both for 
revenue. trade, and defence. 

To add to the unobſerved evils that thus be. 
ſet a country in theſe circumſtances on every 
ſide, it muſt happen, that in the moment of 
pride and fancied exaltation, occaſion will be 
given for frequent wars and never-ceafing dil. 


putes wich Foreign States. On theſe occaſions 


haif-a-century ago were the admiration of the whole 
world for their indefatigable induſtry, are now Joudly ac- 
cuſed of a ſpirit of indolence which nothing but ſeverities 
(See Verelit's View). — Thus are 
we proceeding” in the ſame natural train of deterioration 
And it the ſame ſyſtem could be 


for half-a-century more, 1 ſhould not be 


can poſſibly overcome. 


with our predeceſſors : 
there purſued 
ſurpriſed to ſee theſe very people whoſe ingenious labours 
have been often admired in Europe, be accounted the moit 
ſtupid and ſtubborn race of mortals in the world, upon 
And why 


ſhould we be ſurpriſed at this, when we know that at the 


whom nothing but ſeverities could operate. 


preſent hour, many verions account the natives of our own 
Highlands as ſo much addicted to indolence as to be in- 
capable of being ever induced to make any vigorous ex- 
ertions, though every inhabitant of Britain has it in his 
power to obſerve, by his daily experience, that theſe people 
when put into the ſame fitnation with others; never fall 
behind either with reſpect io mental or bodily exertions, 
but often outſtrip all their competitors ! 
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money muſt be expended with a waſteful pro- 
faſion, which ſets open a wide door to mul— 
tiplied abuſes that no human ingenuity can 
guard againſt, Fortunes in this way are ac- 
quired with a facility that tends ſtill more and 
more to make the ſober arts of peaceful induſtry 
be neglected and deſpiſed. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, every object ſeems to merit attention 
but that alone which can preſerve the future 
proſperity of the State, the well-being of the 
lower orders of the people : and thoſe few per- 
ſons wio try to turn the attention towards ob- 
jects ol the firſt importance, find, that in the 
giddy whirl of varied amuſements, no time can 
be ſpared to examine it. 

Even when matters come to ſuch a criſis as 
to obtrude themſelves in ſome degree on the 
attention of the Public: when the Trealury is 
exhauſted, and calls for money become ſo ur- 
gent as not to admit of a delay, it is a matter 
of infinite diſticulty to adopt any radical ſyſtem 
of reform, as every effectual reform muſt claſh 
with the intereſt of ſo many powerful indivi- 
duals, whoſe influence may ſo derangs the beſt 
concerted plans of any Miniſter, that ſcarce any- 
thing farther can be done than to adopt lome 
temporary expedients to ſhift off the preſlure 
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of the evil for the preſent hour, without ſo much 
as an attempt to ward off thoſe evils which we 
have ſeen increaſing for many years, by adopt- 
ing ſome meaſures of radical importance, by the 
encouraging of manufactures, and promoting a 
ſpirit of induſtry and ſobriety among all rank: 
of people at home, which would tend gradually 
to eradicate thoſe diſorders. 
Inſtead of that moderate and wiſe conduct 
which would have been natural and in ſome 
\caſure unavoidable had we never extended 
our views to foreign dominions, we are now 
oppreſſed with a load of debt, to pay the inte- 
reſt of which, almoſt every article that can be 
uſed as food, or employed in manufactures, 1; 
fo highly taxed as greatly to enhance the price 
of all our manufactures in every market, and 
by conſequence to diminiſh their ſale and dif- 
courage the induſtry of our people. We have 
even been ſo hard puſhed in this reſpect, as in 
ſome caſes to be reduced to the neceflity of tax- 
ing not only the materials of manufaQures, but 
the very manufaCtures themſelves f. Such pre- 
+ This mode of taxation is peculiarly deſtructive, not 
only becauſe of the additional price with which it loads 
ihe manufacture, but more particularly becauſe it cramps 


the vigorous exertions of cnterprifing individuals, by re- 


Arictive regulations, which are incompatible with that 
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cifely was the conduct of Spain: Her manufac- 
tures of courſe declined, her people diminiſhed 
in number, her induſtry abated, and her reve- 
nue continued to decreaſe in ſpite of every 
device that could be adopted to prevent it. 

It is not in this caſe only that we have ſuf. 
fered by our fatal predeliction for diſtant domi- 
nions, and the wars that theſe have naturally 
occaſioned.— By being obliged to 1umpole duties 
upon duties on almoſt every article of commerce 
with a view to augment the revenue, we now 
find that the revenue yielded by theſe articles 
when moderate, has been diminiſhed in a very 
ſurpriſing degree; and thus has been laid the 
foundation of a ſmuggling trade to an aſtoniſh- 
ing extent: — a kind of trade, which, when it 
once prevails in any State, inſenſibly, but very 
rapidly produces its ruin, —as it acts like a 
canker in a threefold reſpect, which quickly 
wouid overpower the ſtrongeſt conſtitution that 
ever exiſted, 

In the #72 place, it tends directly to encour- 
age (ne manufactures and induſtry of a foreign 
principle of freedom which alone can ever carry manufac- 
tures to their higheſt perfection, and which only beſtows 
vpon Britain that energy which has enabled her to excel 


10 many other rival nations. Break that ſpirit, aud we ſhall 
«! 2 = * . * 
4:2 nd ourſclves their inferiors in numberleſs reſpects. 
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State, in place of that of our own: people. The 
Ingh duty on falt in Britain when compared 
with that of Ireland, induces many people in 
Britain to purchaie nothing but Iriſh-made falt 
obtained by a clandeſtine trade at a price fome- 
what lower than Britiſh falt can be afloried 
for; by conſequence, the manufacturers of galt 
in ireland are encouraged by us inſtead of 
our own manufacturers. The ſame thing hap- 
pens in every other caſe of a ſimilar nature. 
Therelore ſuch high duties prove a powertu! 
bar to domeſtic induſtry. 

In the ſecond place, theſe high duties load 
our people with taxes in a twofold ſenſe; %%, 
by reaſon of the high price that is always 
cliarged by the manufacturer on account of 
theſe duties; a great part of which goes into 
the pockets of unfair traders, without tending 
to benefit the public revenue; though the 
buyer pays very little lels for theſe commodi— 
tics than if all the amount of the duties had 
been paid in to the Exchequer. — And, in 
the next place, the deficiency of the revenue 
thus occaſioned muſt be made up by ſome 
other tax; which it evaded, in like manner 
mult again be made up by another and an- 
other in infinitum ; till at laſt, if ſuch a per- 
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nicious ſyſtem be adhered to, the people are 
obliged to pay immenſe ſums in name of taxes, 
without producing almoſt any revenue at all to 
the fiſc. In this ſtate of ſociety, manufactures 
mult be abandoned, and induſtry annihilated. 
Poverty, indolence, and national debility, are 
the conſequences.— Thus acted Spain, and thus 
ſhe ſuffered. | 
In the hird place, when ſmuggling is once 
introduced into a nation on a large ſcale, and 
digeſted into a regular ſyſtem, thoſe merchants 
who deal in it on an extenſive ſcale, obtain 
ſuch extraordinary profits as to induce people 
of very great capitals to engage in thoſe branch- 
es of trade, and thus to raiſe up a power in the 
State, which muſt have ſuch influence in the 
Senate, and with the executive Officers of the 
Crown, as to be able to counteract every delt- 
beration that may be meant to check it, and 
to fruſtrate every regulation that well-meaning 
men may be induced to adopt. With that view, 
when ſuch a ſyſtem has once been adopted, the 
men who are moſt benefited by it, in order to 
icreen themſelves from ſuſpicion, will naturally 
be loudeſt in adviting ſevere penal itatutes | 
T It appears ſomewhat extraordinary, that in this en- 
ightened age, mankind ſhould in ſo many inſtances ſeem 


u 
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againſt ſmuggling, and apparently will be moſt 
anxious to diſcourage that illicit practice; as they 
well know that theſe penal ſtatutes may be eaſily 
ſo managed as to cruſh raw adventurers in the 
buſineſs, ſo as to inſure to themſelves a ſort of 
monopoly. More money has thus been gained 
within a few years pait by men who bear a cha- 
racter for the faireſt traders, on the five articles 
only of tobacco, tea, rum, brandy and wine, 
than could have been gained in a fair trade had 
the duties been ſo moderate as to prevent ſmuy- 
pling, in ten times the ſame ſpace of time, and 
by the fale of twenty times the ſame amount of 
goods : And the nation all the while has 


to rely on the power of penal ſtatutes for the purpoſe of 
enforcing regulations of Police, tho* the experience ot 
every hour ſhews the futility of ſuch a hope. But as penal 
ſtatutes, tho? they do for the moſt part little or no ſervice 
in reſpect of the purpoſe for which they were enacted, are 
always productive of emoluments to ſome individuals who 
gain by the ſufferings of the delinquents, we are naturally 
induced to believe, that by the ſecret arts of thoſe who 
thus are gainers, the nation at large is preveuted from ad- 
verting to the pernicious tendency as well as the total 
futility ef theſe ſevere ſtatutes. 

The Empreſs of Ruflia has expreſſed a maxim on this 
ſubje&, which for energy and truth cannot be exceeded. 


It is not, ſays ſhe, the ſeverity, but the certainty o 


puniſhment that prevents crimes.” — Were this maxim ad- 
verted to, ſeverity of puniſhment would be perceived tv 
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tontentedly paid into the pockets of theſe indi- 
viduals, a great many millions Sterling which 
might otherwiſe have gone towards extinguiſh- 
ing the national debt. That debt in the mean 
time not only remains undiminiſhed, but -new 
taxes are wanted to keep it from increaſing, 
Thus do we pay without obtaining relief, and 
we are in the train of being from year to year 
faddled with new burthens, which, tho' they 
do not augment the revenue of the State, moſt 
powerſully repreſs manufaCtures, impoveriſh the 
bulk of the people, and only enrich a few cun- 


ning traders with the ſpoils of the induſtrious 
part of the community. | 


be the moſt effectual means of increaſing crimes; for when 
a puniſhment is too ſevere, all indifferent perſons feel a 
natural propenſity to eſpouſe the cauſe of the delinquent, 
and to ſcreen him from puniſhment, becauſe in that caſe 
they view him rather as an unfortunate object of pity than 
as a guilty perſon. The hope of eſcaping with impunity, 

therefore, is much greater than if the puniſhment had been 
obviouſly proportioned to the offence : Such ſevere laws 
of courſe tend to multiply crimes rather than to prevent 
them. Were we indeed to deviſe a ſyſtem for the expreſs 
purpoſe of increaſing crimes, perhaps it would be difficult 
to diſcover one more effectual than that which we have 
actually adopted,—that is, firſt to offer a ſtrong tempta- 
tion to tranſgreſs the law, then tu make the puniſhment ſo 
great as to intereſt every perſon in protectiug the delin- 
quent, and thus to increaſe his hopes of eſcaping with 
impunity. 
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When a nation unfortunately ſuffers itſelf t9 
be brought into this train, it has for a time 
the appearance of enjoying allluence and pro. 
ſperity when it 1s faſt ſinking into poverty ;— 
For, as wealth, from the various cauſes above 
enumerated, comes to be accumulated by ſeve. 
ral claſſes of individuals, they are enabled to 
live with ſplendour, while the body of the people 
are groaning under the preſſure of multiplicd 
diſſiculties f And as theſe difficulties naturally 
drive individuals to ſeck for a more comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence elſewhere, population begins to 
decline, and induſtry to flacken. All taxes 
are then leſs productive; fo that new exaQtons 


+ We are here enabled to diſcover the ſource of thoſe 
political diforders that have proved the ruin of every State 
ince the foundation of the world to the preſent time: a 
great inequality in the condition of different orders of 
men in the ſame community. When civil inſtitutions are 
perfect, the rights and privileges of every individual in the 
ſociety are ſo well ſecured as that no one can be oppreſſed 
by another; nor is any opportunity given for extraordinary 
gains being made by any claſs of citizens at the expence 
of the other members of the community. National wealth 
being thus generally diffuſed among the whole, every one 
enjoys a comfortable ſlate of ſubſiſlence; but no one has 
it in his power to live in that magnificent ſtile of ſplendou: 
which catches the attention of enſual vititors, and becomes 


the ſubject of wonder and admiration of future ages. 
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become neceſſary to preſerve a miſcrable reve- 
nue that is inadequate to the exigencies of the 
State. Foreign aid muſt then be ſolicited as the 
only means of procuring national ſecurity. Po- 
verty, indolence, and their natural conſequences 
contempt and diſhonour, follow after. It is alſo 
ſufficiently obvious, that when national debility 
is thus produced, it 1s next to impoſſible ever 
to recover its former vigour, as a variety of diſ- 
couraging circumſtances muſt continually check 
any returning ſpirit as 1t begins to appear. | 
Since, therefore, ſuch are the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of external dominions to a trading 
nation, and fince theſe are conſequences that 


But when political diſorders begin to prevail, means are 
deviſed for individuals being enriched with the ſpoils of 
the community at large. Such individuals, therefore, be- 
come exalted in proportion as the general maſs of the 
people are depreſſed. They are then enabled to live with 
a ſplendour that is altogether unknown in better times 
and the wealth of the nation thus collected together into a 
few channels, appears to be infinitely greater than when 
it was equally diffuſed among the whole. It was thus the 
Luculli, the Apicii, the Neroni, the Domitiani, the Eleo- 
gabili of Antient Rome were enabled to gratify their taſte 
for iplendour, and indulge their brutal appetites, But 
that ſplendour was the ſure harbinger of national deſtruc- 
tion. Our aim, therefore, ſhould be to guard againſt ſimilar 
evils, by protecting the lower orders of the people as much 


a3 poſſible from every ſpecies of injuſtice and oppreſſion. 
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cannot be avoided by any ſyſtem of laws that 


can be deviſed, let us no longer amuſe ourſelye; 
with hopes which the experience of all nations 
have proved to be fallacious, but make haſte to 
adopt ſuch decifive and falutary meaſures as 
may yet reſcue us from the evils which we 
already feel in part, but which muſt be yet 
more grievous in future if not ſoon obviated, 
Happily, our little ſpot, our domeſtic iſle, is ſo 
fortunately ſituated as to furniſh us with re- 
ſources which few other nations can boaſt of; 
and which, if duly improved, would ſoon free 
us from thoſe embarraſſments we feel, and en- 
able us to become a reſpectable people. 
Should we voluntarily reſign,--- or, what i; 
more to be expected, ſhould we be fortunately 
expelled from all our external ſettlements, and 
thus be obliged to confine our attention ſolely 
to the proper management of our domeltic 
concerns, we would at once be freed of a grea: 
and uſeleſs expenditure of national treaſure 
that 1s conſtantly applied, even in time of peace, 
for the civil and military ſupport of thoſe pol- 
ſeſſions. This would furniſh a ſmall mite to 
be applied towards the extinguiſhing that debt 
which has already been accumulated on their 
account, Our dominions being thus circum- 
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{:ribed in bounds, and neither furniſhing ſtrong 
temptations to others, nor lying in the way of 
being attacked, we ſhould not be under the ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to thoſe frequent ar- 
maments which we are ſo often obliged to reſort 
to, on every ſuſpicious appearance or trifling diſ- 
pute, that ariſes between wrong-headed perſons 
at a diſtance from the ſeat of Government. 
This would be another ſaving of great import- 
ance. —But, what is of {till greater moment, 
by the compactneſs of our dominions, and their 
natural ſtrength, they would offer no temptations 
to foreign nations to attack us, and conſequently 
would enable us to keep free of wars, with all 
their pernicious attendants ; which would put a 
ſtop to thoſe numerous jobs and contracts, 
and colluſive dealings, which ſtrike directly at 
the root of all good government, and tend to 
eſtabliſh an univerſal ſyſtem of corruption and 
deſpotiſm in its ſtead. 

By theſe means would be given an effectual 
check to thoſe dark cabals and party-machin- 
ations which ſo much derange our Councils at 
preſent, and our Rulers would be allowed deli- 
berately to attend to domeſtic concerns. Monied 
men, too, finding no longer occaſion to ſport 
in that ſpecies of gambling which the neceſſi- 
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ties of the State have given birth to t, would 
try to turn their money to account, by apply 
ing it in promoting commerce, manufactares, 
agriculture, and other peaceful arts. And as 
temptations for going abroad would then be 
few, that reſtleſs ſpirit of emigration and deſire 
for rambling from home would ſubſide, and 
the minds of men become more ſober and do- 
meſticated than formerly. With the increaſe 
of trade, which the improvement of our manu- 
factures and fiſheries would occaſion, the people 
would become more induſtrious, more wealthy, 
and more numerous. By the great diminution 
of national expenditure which theſe would pro- 
duce, thoſe obnoxious taxes which tend to 
banith manufactures and cramp induſtrious ex- 
ertions might be aboliſhed, and all that ſyitem 
of heavy duties which gives riſe to the perni- 


cious practice of ſmuggling be entirely done 


away. Then would our manufactures and 
trade, in conſequence of thoſe irreſiſtible efforts 
which a ſpirit of freedom naturally inſpires, be 
carried to a degree of perfection of which we 
cannot perhaps at preſent form an idea. The 


+ By political gambling I here mean not®only all tht 
tranſactions relative to the public funds, but every kind o! 
job or unfair mercautile tranſaction whatever, 


Cl 
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national revenue would of courfe be greatly 
augmented, even tao” our taxes ſhould be dimi- 
niſhed, Funds would thus be eſtabliſhed for 
carrying {orward without diſficulty every under- 
taxing that might tend to render the national 
exertions more eil-tual, fo as ſtill more and 
more to add to the proſperity of the State. 

la this manner, that national debt which at 
preſent gives juſtly iuch ſerious alarms to every 
thinkiny perſon, becauſe of the certainty of its 
being in a very ſhort time greatiy augmented if 
the ame ſyſtem of national exertions ſhall be 
perſiited in, might be viewed with a comparative 
indillerence; as the nation, by gradually acquir- 
ing more vigour and greater reſources, would 
ſoon bring it into a train of gradual diminution. 
Wich the eſtabliſhment of our fiſheries, and the 
enlargement of trade which would ſollow, we 
would at all times nave at command, on a ſhort 
warning, a body of ſcamen fit to man a navy 
taat would make us reſpeted by all nations; 
and thus, without exertions on our part, and 
ainoit without expence, the ſecurity of the 
nation would be iniured, and a Britiſh Subject 
be reſpected and meet with due proteQtion in 
every part of the globe. 
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Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to think 
that trade can only be ſecured by reſtriQtive 
laws and ſtipulations of monopoly, will nat 
rehſh theſe notions 3 tho' even theſe, if they 
attend to facts as they daily occur, mull ſoon 
be convinced from experience, that treaties of 
commerce are no longer of any utility than the 
parties concerncd find it for their interelt to 
adhere to them. If this be granted, would it 
not be more likely that foreign nations would 
be deſirous of entering into commercial engage 
ments with a State that was populous and wei!- 
thy, and by conſequence that couid take oil a 
great many of the articles they themſelves could 
ſpare, than with one that conſiſted of a fail 
number of people only, who were in narrow 
circumſtances, and who could therefore become 

5 : 8 
purchaſers of few goods When compared wi! 
the other ?—In a commercial view, therc:ore, 
it would be much our intereſt to augment ie 
number of our people as much as poſtivle. 
Every addition that is made to theſe poopie, and 

every circumſtance that increaſes their weall 
and induſtry, may be conſidered as a new co.: 
crcive power, as an ever-faithful ally raiſes uh 
with a view powerlully to inforce every tte!) 
of commerce. 
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Again—ls it not more likely that foreign 
nations would wiſh to purchaſe our manufac- 
tures, when they can be afforded of a good 
quality at a low price, rather than when, they 
are worſe or dearer ? This admits of no dil- 
pute. But if the national expence be diminiſh- 
ed, and with that diminution if the numbers of 
our people at home be augmented, their exer— 
tions will be increaſed in a yet higher degree, 
and the profits of individuals become much 
greater than it otherwiſe could have been, tho? 
the price of manufactures is lowered, Thus do 
we acquire another more powerful incentive to 
the fulfilment of commercial engagements than 
all the political ingenuity of the Cabinet or the 
power of arms could ever enforce. Our trade, 
therefore, upon theſe principles, would be eſta- 
bliſhed on the ſirmeſt baſis, which neither force 
nor political machinations could diſturb, We 
might then behold with indifference the exer- 
tions of every other nation which might be 
weak enough to believe that their proſperity 
would be augmented, or their trade increaſed, 
by purſuing that deluſive ſyſtem of politics to 


which we have but too long ſo obſtinately ad- 
hered. 
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I have not the vanity to imagine that theſ- 
obſervations will produce the ſmalleſt change 
on the preſent ſyſtemn of management in Britain, 
or that a Miniſter, were he as much convinced 
of the juſtneſs of the concluſions as I am, would 
have it in his power to adopt that mode of con- 
duct which would in that caie appear to be 
proper. In the great arrangement of State 
affairs, there is ſuch a complication of intereſs, 
and mixed views, when a ſyſtem has been long 
adhered to, and the views of men have become 
ſo ſteadily directed towards certain objects, that 
they cannot be ſuddenly withdrawn from them; 
ſo that an inconſiderate attempt at innovation 
muſt be productive of very ſerious and often de. 
ſtructive conſequences to the State. But as ſome 
great revolution in that reſpect may be expected 
to ariſe from events that cannot be {taved off, and 
as it is of importance that we ſhould be prepar- 
ed to make the beſt of every event, I judged 
it to be my duty on the preſent occaſion, to 
point out as fully as 1 was able, the natural ten- 
deney of the meaſures J have ventured to re- 
commend. Should but a few men whoſe minds 
are not entirely taken up with the machinations 
of party, beſtow a ſerious attention on this ſub- 
ject, J preſume, that however much they ma! 


* 
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Yr from me in their notion of the cvlent of 


| that improvement, they will at leaſt be forced 
to admit, that the forwarding the fiſheries and 
ther domeſtic improvements that tend to give 


employment to the lower claſſes of the people, 
muſt at leaſt be attended with me national be- 
neſits: And if that be granted, humanity, in- 
dependent of every other confideration, ought 
certainly to induce them to make every proper 
and practicable exertion to relieve ſuch a nu- 
merous body of the people from thoſe diftre{sful 
circumſtances in Wwaich they are at preſent un- 
fortunately involved, 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


The Lords Commiſſioners of the Treaſury. 


REPORT of Fad relating to the Fiſheries, 
collected in a Tour among the I/lands, and 
along the Weſtern Coaſts of Scotland, under— 
taken at their Loraſhips defire, by FAMES 
ANDERSON, L. L. D,; and of Obſervations 
founded on theſe Facts, tending to point out 
the moſt probable Means of promoting the 
Fiſheries, and the conjequent Improvement 
of thoſe Countries. 


7 HE REPORTER begs leave, in the 
5 firſt place, to obſerve, That the firſt 
official intimation he received of your 
Lordihips pleaſure concerning this en- 
2 quiry, was conveyed to him by a letter 
from the Secretary to the Honourable 

Board of Cuſtoms in Scotland, dated the 
A 22d 


a, 
2 
1 9 
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23d of June laſt, which he received in 
Aberdeenſhire on the 26th of the ſame 
month, intimating, that the Board had 
been required to appoint one of the Re- 
venue cutters under their command, to 
attend him on that tour; and requeſting 
him to meet the Commiſſioners as ſoon 
as convenient, that they might concert 
meaſures for carrying that order into 
effect. | 

That, immediately on the receit of 
this letter, he made haſte to diſpatch 
his private buſineſs, - being ſenſible the 
ſeaſon was already too far advanced to 
admit of performing all that would be 
neceſlary. 

That he ſet out from Aberdeen on the 
zoth of June, and reached Edinburgh 
on the 1ſt of July; when he immediately 
gave notice to the Board of Cuſtoms of 
his arrival, and intimated his readinet; 
to attend them at the time they ſhould 
pleaſe to appoint. 

That on the Gth, he waited on the 
Board by appointment; when the Com- 
miſhoners towed the greateſt alacrity in 
forwarding 
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5 
forwarding his views, and immediately 
wrote to Capt. Hamilton of the Prince 
William-Henry cutter, to repair to Gree- 
nock with all poſſible diſpatch, there to 
take him on board, and attend him on 
his cruiſe. But, by a train of croſs acct- 
dents, with the detail of which 1t 1s un- 
neceſſary here to trouble the Reader, in 
ſpite of every effort of his to go forward, 
he found it the 22d of Auguſt, before the 

cutter was ready to take him on board. 
Thus it appears, that by a ſeries of un- 
lucky accidents, he loſt near two months 
of the very belt ſeaſon of the year, which 
prevented him from accomplithing the 
one-halt of the neceſſary circuit: And 
being obhged to enter on thoſe ſeas dur- 
ing the ſtormy ſeaſon of autumn, while 
the long nights rendered his progrets flow 
and unprofitable, he had not an oppor- 
tunity of collecting as many facts as he 
wiſhed to obtain, nor of making many 
obſervations that would otherwiſe have 
occurred, On theie accounts, his Report 
maſt be much more me than it 
Therwite would have been; though he 
A 2 rruſte 
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truſts it will ſtill be ſufficiently intereſ}- 
ing to merit the attention of your Lord- 
ſhips, and to excite a defire of obtaining 
Farther information concerning theſe im- 


portant objects, 
1. 


HE now begs leave to inform your 
Lordſhips, that among the Hebrides (to 
which, and the adjacent coaſts of Scot- 
land, the preſent Report is confined } he 
found many large and fair iflands, con- 
taining extenſive fields of land naturally 
endowed with an uncommon degree of 
fertility; and many tracts of much larger 
extent, conſiſting of ſoil, that, by a {kilful 
culture, might be converted into corn- 
fields, which would furniſh ſubſiſtence 
to a great number of people *. - That the 
climate in theſe ulands is more favour- 
able for bringing corn to maturity, and 
that the harveſt 1s there for the moſt 
part earlier than on the parallel coaſts 
of Scotland t; and that lime-ſtone and 
marle, and ſhelly ſand, which are the 
manures beſt calculated for improving 

thetc 

* voce Illuſtrations at the end of the Report, art. 4 

Sce B, IIluſtrations. 
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theſe ſoils, abound ſo much, that one 
or other of theſe manures could be got in 
every place at a very moderate expence, 
were there any ſufficient ſtimulus to ex- 
cite the induſtry of the people in this 
reſpect. 

Tuna theſe iſlands contain many other 
products of great value: Such as, very 
fine flate at Eaſdale and the neigh- 
bouring iſlands—Lead-ore of the richeſt 
quality in Iſlay *, which never yet has 
been thoroughly worked, but which pro- 
bably will be opened next ſummer— 
Copper, ſulphur, emery, in the ſame 
iſland ; and 1ron-ore, of a remarkably 
fine quality, there and in other places,— 
Fine marble in Tiree, which has been 
but of late diſcovered, and which by 
all judges , even Italians themſelves, is 

reckoned 


* The beſt of it, he was told, yielded 1100 weight 
of refined lead per ton, and 42 ounces of ſilver. 


+ Count Andriani, who was latcly in Edinburgh, 
and Mr Faujas de $t Fond, who has made the tour of 


Europe, and is an aucniive oblerver, were of this 
number. , 
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reckoned ſuperior to the richeſt Italian 
marble yet known — Statuary marble 
in Skye, which, when poliſhed, poſletT:5 
the warm ſoftneſs that is ſo much ad- 
mired in the antient ftatuary marble, 
and which has been ſearched for in vain 


by the Moderns for ſeveral ages—Purg 
cryſtalline ſand, fit for making the fineſt 
kinds of glaſs; and many other valna- 
ble produQs {which it would be tireſome 
to enumerate) that are already known“, 
tho' there are doubtleſs many others that 
have not yet been thought of, which 
curious obſervers would diſcover when 
theſe countries ſhall come to be more 
particularly attended to . 
* 

SUCH a valuable article as coal, muſt 
not here be allowed to eſcape notice. 
And it was not without a very ſenſible 
pleaſure, that the Reporter found ſuch 
ſtrong indications of it in many places, 

Coal 

* See C, IIluſtrations. 

+ Wrhin a few months paſt, a very rich and ex- 


renfive 1c of manganeſe wen difcover cu in Koſs tire, 


where it never was formerly ſuſpected to beg 
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Coal has with certainty been found in 
the Ifland of Bute : ſpecimens of it, tho' 
in very {mall veins, are ſaid to have been 
found in Iflay, It has been actually 
worked and burnt by the neighbouring 
people, in ſeveral places in the Iſland of 
Mull: it has been found at Loch-Alin and 
Loch-Sunart, in the diſtricts called Mor- 
ven and Ardnamurchan: ſeveral veins of 
it have been found in Cannay, and one 
in particular of the canal kind: ſome ſpe- 
cimens of it have allo been diſcovered in 
Skye.—In all theſe, and perhaps in other 
places that the Reporter did not hear of, 
coal has been found, though the preſent 
ſtare of theſe countries does not admit of 
coal being worked there with profit ; on 


which account, this treaſure, like many 


others in thoſe iſlands, has not been of 
any uſe to the Public, nor benefit to In- 
dividuals *, 
4. 
AMONG the animal productions, theſe 
lands poſſeſs two articles ſingularly pre- 
cious, which have ſcarcely as yet been 


conſidered 


Sce D, Illuſtrations. 
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confidered as of any value by the inha- 
bitants; Eider down, and wool of a kind 
extremely valuable, being not only fine 
in quality, but poſſeſſing a peculiar filky 
ſoftneſs and elaſticity that 1s not to be 
equalled by any other wool yet known 
in Europe *. 
4. 

ALONG the extended coaſts of theſe 
iſlands, is produced a great quantity of 
ſea-weed, from which is made annually 
many thouſand tons of kelp. This 1s a 
manufacture which was introduced there 
only about thirty years ago, in the ma- 
nagement of which the people are daily 
improving, and the quantity produced 
is thus augmenting from year to year. 
Several ſea-plants, they now find, yield 
kelp of a very fine quality, that were 
thought, 

* Of the fineſt of this wool, ſome Ladies here have 
made ſhauls, nearly, if not entirely equal in fineneſs, 
and in ſoftneſs, to thoſe of India. Should the coarſer 
parts of theſe fine fleeces be employed in the manufac- 
ture of flannels, it would give them ſuch a ſuperiority 
over others in reſpect of warmth and ſoftneſs, as would 


inſure a ready ſale in every part of the world where 
that uſeful ſtuff is known, 
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chought, a few years ago, to be incapa- 
ble of furniſhing any alkali at all, and 
which are therefore ſuffered to lie ne- 
gleted on many ſhores to this day; fo 
that there is ſtill great room for improve- 
ment in this reſpect *. 

6. 

In theſe iſlands, and along the weſt 
coaſt of Scotland, there are many of the 
fineſt natural harbours that are to be ſeen 
in the world ; but theſe, from the want 
of proper ſurveys, are not yet thoroughly 
known, and, for want of diſtinguiſhing 
land-marks, can ſcarcely be diſcovered 
by a ſtranger: And as no buoys are 
placed on ſunk rocks to point out their 
poſition exactly, many of theſe harbours 


cannot be entered with ſafety by ſuch 


as are not perfectly well acquainted with 
them. For theſe reaſons, together with 
the want of one or two light-houſes, the 
navigation of thoſe ſeas is difficult and 
hazardous to ſtrangers, tho' it might be 
caſily rendered the ſafeſt navigation of 
any narrow ſeas in the known world: For, 

B there, 
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there, (except on the weſt coaſt of Cantire), 
no wind can blow that would not admit 
of entering a ſafe harbour to leeward. 

| 7. 

THe ſeas ſurrounding thoſe iſlands, 
abound with an immenſe variety of fiſh, 
Of the teſtaceous kind, are found, in very 
great quantities, crabs and lobſters of 
the largeſt ſize, and fineſt quality—Great 
quantities of oyſters of different kinds, 
ſome of them of a ſize uncommonly 
large, and others ſmall, and full like 
thoſe of Colcheſter —There are alſo great 
plenty of muſſels, cockles, clams, raſor 
or ſpout-fiſh, limpets, wilks, ſhrimps, 
and ſeveral other ſorts.—As to finny fiſh, 
there are found at certain ſeaſons, great 
ſhoals of mackarel, tho' theſe are only 
temporary and uncertain viſitors : But 
they never fail to find in their ſeas, 
great abundance of haddocks, whitings, 
whiting-pollock, ſeath, blind-hive eels, 
{kate, holobat, turbot, ſoal, and floun- 
ders of all ſorts, in the greateſt abundance 
and perfection“; john-dorie, mullet, and 


many 


See F, Illuſtrations. 
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many other fiſh of leſs note, that the in- 
habitants often catch for their own ſub- 
ſiſtence.— All theſe kinds of fiſh are now 
ſcarcely looked after, becauſe no market 
is at hand, to which they could be car- 
ried with profit. The only kinds they 
attempt to catch for foreign markets, are 
cod, ling, tuſk, and herrings, Of her- 
rings, which are a migratory fiſh, but 
whole natural hiſtory is as yet ſo im- 
perfectly known as not to enable us to 
trace their progreſs, (the common re- 
ceived opinion on that head, of their 
regular progreſſion from the north ſea, 
being evidently erroneous *), the quan- 
tities that might be catched on thoſe 
coaſts between the months of June and 
January, were the inhabitants in a ſitu- 
ation that permitted them to follow that 
buſineſs, are ſo great as would appear al- 
together incredible to ſuch as never have 
been on thoſe coaſts.—As a ſpecimen, 
the Reporter begs leave to mention, that 
during the courſe of ſeven or eight weeks 
this very year (1784), as many herrings 

= © By were 
See Appendix, No. 3. 
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were caught in a ſmall loch called Loch- 
Urn, as, if brought to market, would ſel] 
for L. 56,000 Sterl. This computation 
was made by Mr M*Donell of Barriſdale, 
juſticiary-bailie in that diſtrict, a ſenſible 
obſerving man, who, in virtue of his 
office, has the beſt opportunity of know- 
ing the quantity of fiſh there caught: 
And he obſerved, that had the natives 
the command of ſalt and caſk, double 
that quantity might eaſily have been 
caught, as the people were obliged to 
remain 1dle a great part of their time, 
for want of theſe neceſſary articles. — 
Such a fiſhing as this is no uncommon 
thing on thoſe coaſts, there being few 
years in which one or more of the lochs 
are not equally well ſtored with herrings: 
but, trom the mode in which the fiſhing 
has been hitherto carried on, it ſeldom 
happens that great benefits reſult from it 
to the natives *. 
During the months that the herrings 
diſappear on the coaſt, that is from Ja- 
nuary to June, 1s the proper ſeaſon for 
| the 


See G, Illuſtrations. 
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the cod and ling fiſhery : For, though 
cod, and many other kinds of fiſh, are 
always to be found in abundance on the 
out-{kirts of the herring-ſhoals, when 
they are on the coaſt, yet it is only dur- 
ing the months above named that they 
are in the higheſt perfection “, or are 
found in plenty on their own proper 
banks, with ſuch a degree of certainty 
as to induce fiſhermen to reſort thither 
for catching them. During theſe months, 
then, cod and ling (and a few tuſk fiſh, 
though rare in thoſe ſeas) are found in 
great abundance on the numerous banks 


that 


* The cod of Newfoundland being always catched 
when they are not in ſeaſon, are therefore very much 
inferior in quality to thoſe catched on our own coaſts. 
From this cauſe chiefly, we may account for the differ- 


ence of price between Newfoundland and Britiſh cured 


cod; which, I am intormed, is uſually about 30 per 
cent, If our people were once come into the practice 
of catching cod in the rapid currents, for foreign ſale, 
the quality of theſe fiſh would make them afford a ſtill 


better price. Among the Orkney ifles, where the fiſhing 


has not been attended to, chiefly becauſe of the rapi- 
dity of the tides, when this peculiarity comes to be 
adverted to, it will be found to give them particular 
advantages over others. 
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that are interſperſed among theſe iſlands, 


and he around them; in the catching of 


which kinds of fiſh, the natives are in 
general at preſent very uncxperienced, 
becauſe the circumſtances in which they 
are placed do not admit of their being 
benefited by their labour; though, from 
every trial they have made, it appears 
evident, that, were it not for moral caules 
that interrupt their labours, they would 
find that buſineſs far more lucrative than 
any other that a labouring man can fol- 
low in any part of Great Britain. The 
Iriſh, who ſometimes fiſh on theſe coaſts 
with their wherries, and the fiſhermen 
from the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, who 
often come there, by the great ſucceſs 
they invariably have, abundantly con- 
firm the truth of this obſervation. 
8. 

BESIDES the kinds of fiſh above ſpeci- 
fied, there are in thoſe ſeas ſeveral other 
kinds, that are caught chiefly for the oil 
they afford. Whales, in great plenty, are 
ſeen in purſuit of the herrings when they 
are on the coaſt; but theſe are then ſo 

| reſtleſo 


E „„ was 
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reſtleſs and active, that few of them have 
hitherto been killed, Vaſt numbers of 
porpoiſes are ſeen in flocks, alſo purſuing 
the herrings ; but no economical mode 
of catching them hath as yet been de- 
viſed ,—lt is only of late that they have 
found out a way of killing the baſking 
ſhark, a large but harmleſs fiſh, which 
frequents thoſe ſeas during the warm 
ſummer months, from the liver of which 
they extract an oil, which amply repays 
them for the trouble of catching it; ſo 
that the natives of thoſe coaſts are now 
become very alert in the purſuit of, and 
dextrous in killing them. Great num- 
bers of ſeals are found about the rocks 
on the ſmall uninhabited iflands in thoſe 
ſeas, ſome of which are annually killed, 
but many more eſcape; for, no mode of 
entangling them with nets of any kind 
has yet been found to ſucceed, though 

ſome 


A man in Aberdeen has invented a new kind of 


act, which, he thinks, might be ſucceſsfully employed 
in this fiſhery. 


The oil from the liver of one fiſh, will ſometimes 
{ll from 20 to zol. Sterling. 
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ſome trials of it have been made. From 
the livers of dog fiſh, the people there ex- 
tract an oil; and as ſhoals of theſe fiſh 
ſwarm amazingly thick on the weſt coaſt 
of Lewis, during the months of June, 
July, and Auguit*, a very lucrative fiſh- 
ing in this article might there be carried 
on, were the people in circumſtances that per- 
mitted it. 
9. 

THESE iſlands contain a numerous race 
of hardy and robuſt people, whoſe labour, 
if properly directed, might prove of great 
utility to the State. From the informa- 
tion the Reporter received, on the truth 


of which he has reaſon entirely to rely, 
there cannot be at preſent, in the iſlands 
of 


* The ſhoals of this fiſh are ſometimes ſo great, that 
their back fins are ſeen like a thick buſh of ſedges 
above water, as far as the eye can reach. A boat-load, 
in ſuch a ſhoal, may be catched with a few hand-lines 
in an hour or two: but the ſmall open boats on the 
coaſt, may be often put back before they dare venture 
ſo far to fea; ſo that their fiſhing is at preſent quite 
precarious : yet, even now, a few boats on the Weſt 
of Lewis, uſually make above 1000 barrels of oil per 
annum, (32,000 gallons), beſides what ſerves the in- 
habitants themſelves, 
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of the Hebrides alone, leſs than eighty 
thouſand ſouls: and theſe, notwithſtand- 
ing the drains from thence for recruits to 
the navy and army, as well as by emi- 
gration, are encreaſing in a rapid pro- 
greſſion ®. On the ſhores of the main 
land oppoſite to theſe iflands, there may 
be about three times that number who 
are in fituation and circumſtances nearly 
fimilar to thoſe in the iſlands. All this 
numerous people, which (if the Orkney 
and Shetland iflands were included, and 
the other parts of Scotland where the in- 
habitants are in fimilar circumſtances) 
cannot be fewer than five hundred thou- 
{and ſouls, being totally unacquainted 
with the benefits that reſult from that 
compacted ſtate of civil ſociety, in which 
individuals can with eaſe mutually give 
and receive reciprocal aid, live at preſent 
in detached ſolitary hamlets, in want of 


C molt 


* He could not help taking notice of one reaſon 
that was affigned for the late very rapid increaſe of the 
people, viz. the practice of inoculation for the ſmall- 
pox, which has within a few years become very gene- 


ral among all ranks of perſons in the iſlands. 
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moſt of thoſe enjoyments which men who 
have lived in ſociety would think abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to exiſtence. In their ſi- 
tuation, every man is not only obliged to 
dig and reap with his own hand, the 
little field that is to furniſh bread to 
himſelf and family, but in many caſes 
alſo to carry home its produce on his 
own ſhoulders to the barn, and to carry 
out the manures to his field in the ſame 
manner: he muſt alſo officiate as maſon, 
{mith, carpenter, cooper, and miller to 
himſelf: he muſt act as tanner, ſhoe- 


maker, clothier, fuller, and taylor. In 


ſhort, almoſt every neceſſary he wants, 
muſt be made by himſelf, with tools 
of his own forming ; for he neither can 
find theſe articles to purchaſe near him- 
ſelf, nor can he ſell any ſuperfluous pro- 
duce he might be able to ſpare, to yield 
him money to procure them. Thus 
are theſe people continually employed in 
an uninterrupted and fruitleſs induſtry, 


which is neither capable of freeing them- 


felves from want, nor of benefiting the 
State. 
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State“. Thoſe capital branches of em- 
ployment, which, in other circumſtan- 
ces, might, if perſevered in, furniſh the 
means of a comfortable ſubſiſtence, muſt 
be ſo frequently interrupted by thoſe 
other unprofitable, though unavoidable 
avocations, that it turns out to be of 
very little benefit to them : And men 
who obſerve very little more of the mode 
of life of theſe perſons, ſave that they 
frequently deſert thoſe employments that 
{uch obſervers think would turn out pro- 
fitable to them, raſhly conclude, that this 
C 2 pro- 

Such perſons only as have attended to the diviſion 
of labour in manufactures, can have an adequate idea 
of the difficulties that theſe people labour under, and 
the loſs to which they are 2% ſubjected. (See Smith's 
Wealth of Nations). By an accurate calculation, now 
in the Reporter's poſſeſſion, of the different operations 
in pin- making, it appears, that, by being divided 
among eighteen different claſſes of operators, theſe 


_ eighteen perſons are thus enabled to make, on an ave- 
rage, 18, ooo pins in a day, or at the rate of one thou- 
{and a-day for each perſon. It is doubted, if any man 
who was to perform all the parts with his own hand, 
could make five pins in a day; and even that ſmall 
number would be much more clumſy and imperfect, 
than the thouſand he might otherwiſe have made in 
the ſame time. | 
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procceds from an unſteady diſpoſition, a 
diſinclination to labour, and an inſuper— 
able indolence of temperament. Contu- 
mely is thus added to oppreſſion, and the 
poor people are cruelly inſulted and ab- 
uſed, inſtead of being tenderly ſympa— 
thiſed with, and kindly ſupported and 
cheriſhed: yet, though ſuffering, they 
complain not, but ſubmit to their hard 
fate with a patient reſignation; which 
ſtrongly indicates that their hearts are 
uncorrupted, and that they may be eaſily 
led to undertake any uſeful employment 

that might be put within their reach. 
From theſe cauſes, were none other to 
co-operate with them, the fiſhery never 
could be carried on by men ſo circum 
ſtanced, with advantage ; and being un- 
able to purchaſe boats and other appara- 
tus for the fiſhery, they are obliged to 
rely upon the il, as the ſureſt means of 
finding ſubſiſtence. Little po/e/ions (for 
farms they cannot be called) are ſought 
after by them, with an avidity that is 
ſcarcely conceivable; and they cling to 
theſe with a degree of eagerneſs, which 
the 
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the wretchedneſs of their enjoyments 
would not ſeem to authoriſe. The te- 
nure by which thoſe poor people hold 
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theſe, is ſhort and precarious, uſually 
from year to year only; but ſometimes 
it is extended to sn years, which is the 
longeſt term of a leaſe they ever obtain. 
Being thus continually in danger of be- 
ing turned out by their ſuperior, who for 
the moſt part is himſelf only a greater 
tenant , they are obliged to ſubmit to 
almoſt any conditions he pleaſes to 1m- 
poſe upon them, which tends to render 
their lot ſtill more uncomfortable than 
otherways it would have been. 
| 10. 

Tuts extreme dependence of the peo- 
ple of all theſe coaſts upon the land, has 
ſuggeſted the idea to the poſſeſſors of it, 
in /ome places near the ſea-ſhore, of mak- 
ing the poor people purſue the fiſhing for 
the profit of the ſuperiors only T. With 

this 
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+ The ſpecies of refinement mentioned in the text, 
muſt only be underſtood to apply to thoſe parts of the 
coalt where fiſheries for foreign export have becn eſta— 
bliſhed ; and as none of theſe arc yet ſet on foot to 


the 
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this view, theſe ſuperiors furniſh to their 


immediate dependents, boats, and the 


neceſſary apparatus for fiſhing, for which 
they charge whatever rates they think 
proper to impoſe: they alſo lay in oat- 
meal, and other neceſſaries, which they 
give out to their dependents in ſmall 
portions as it 18 wanted, at what prices 
they pleaſe to exact. To obtain pay- 
ment for theſe articles, they take the 
people bound to go out a-fiſhing as often 
as poſſible, and {in ſome caſes even upon 
oath) not to {ſell to any other perſon, any 
part of the fiſh they ſhall catch, but to 
bring them all to their ſuperior, who 
agrees to take the whole at certain ſtipu- 
lated prices, of his own making alſo, 
By ſuch means, ſome of thoſe ſuperiors 
have contrived to {queeze the poor people 
to the utmoſt degree they can poſſibly 


bear, and uſually arrange matters ſo as 


to 


the ſouth of the iſland of Barra, this ſpecies of opprel- 
fion is only practiſed in the northern iſlands, and on 
the north-weſt coaſt of Scotland. I never have heard 
that it was known in any part of Argyleſhire, or on 
the eaſt coaſt. The people of Barra are alſo free from 


any exaction of this kind. 


ans 
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to get them into their debt, ſo that they 
could lay hold of their little all, ſhould 
they happen to diſoblige them. The poor 
people are then unable to find the means 
of emigrating to other countries, and dare 
not propoſe even to alter their ſituation 
at home, leſt they might thus provoke 
their maſter to ſtrip them of their all. 
They thus live in a ſtate of hopeleſs 
indigence, and abject dependence, than 
which nothing worſe can be well concei- 
ved. Compared with theſe fiſhermen, 
the people within land think themſelves 
happy, which makes them {ſhun the 
ſhores, and as much as poſſible avoid 
entering into the fiſhing, tho' neceſſity 
frequently brings them to the rocks to 
fiſh with a rod for their own ſubſiſtence, 
and to gather ſhell-fiſh among the ſtones, 
which, on many occaſions, has ſaved the 
lives of thouſands. 

The above picture 1s delineated by the 
Reporter with as much fidelity as was 
in his power; nor is he ſenſible that in 
any particular he has exaggerated m the 
ſmalleſt degree ;—neither was he under 


any 


| 
| 
| 
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any temptation to do ſo, as he is totally 
unconnected with theſe countries, and in 
a great meaſure unacquainted with the 
perſons who are principally concerned 
in theſe tranſactions. It is but juſtice, 
however, to obſerve, that tho' things are 
in general, among thoſe northern iſlands, 
conducted in the manner as 1s here re- 
preſented, yet they are not univerſally ſo; 
and where the above-mentioned manage- 
ment does prevail, the ſervices are not 
in all caſes exacted with an equal degree 
of rigour ; and that, by conſequence, 
the people live more at their eaſe in 
{ome diſtricts than in others, according 
as their ſuperiors chance to be of a diſ- 
poſition more or leſs humane. The ſame 
thing muſt be experienced in all caſes of 
ſlavery. It would appear invidious to 
enter farther into particulars on this 
head, which the Reporter therefore will- 
ingly declines. It was his duty to ſtate 
the general fact as it is, with all poſſible 
diſtinctneſs *. 
| 11. IN 


See the evidence given in to the Committee of 
Fiſheries at the cad of this Report, at the beginning: 
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11. 

In. conſequence of this general ſyſtem 
of diſperſion that prevails in all thoſe 
regions, the proprietors find their lands 
overſtocked with people, who are mere 
cumberers of the ſoil, eat up its produce, 
and prevent its improvement, without 
being able to afford a rent nearly ade- 
quate to that which ſhould be aftorded 
for the ſame produce, were their fields 
under proper management . Countries 
that are naturally calculated for grazings, 
as 18 the caſe with a great proportion of 
the Highlands of Scotland, can be ma- 
naged at little expence by a few people. 
Graziers from the ſouth having of late 
found their way into theſe countries, 
and obſerving that the grounds are pe- 
culiarly well adapted to the rearing of 
ſheep, find themſelves able to afford a 
rent for theſe lands, to be converted into 
iheep-farms, much higher than the pre- 
[ent poſſeſſors, who now live upon the 
ground, can afford to give for it. No 
wonder, therefore, that the proprietors 

D ſhould, 


+ Hee I, Nuſtrations, 
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ſhould, in ſome caſes, find themſelves 
diſpoſed to accept theſe offers, or to de- 
mand a rent from the preſent tenants, 
equal, or nearly equal to that which 
another offers to give; eſpecially when 
he knows, that if he accepts the ſtran- 
ger's offer, he will be ſure of obtaining 
a well-paid rent, inſtead of one that is 
much more precarious, Wherever this 
change, however, happens to take place, 
it neceſſarily occaſions a very great diſ- 
treſs and diſquietude to the people, as 
thoſe who are thus diſpoſſeſſed, can find 
no place to receive them at home, and 
are compelled to ſeek for refuge in Ame- 
rica, or elſewhere. And tho' it muſt be 
owned, that the gentlemen in general! 
ſhow a great diſpoſition to allow the 
preſent poſſeſſors to remain undiſturbed, 
and have therefore, in many caſes, re- 
jected very advantageous offers, rather 
than drive them away; yet, as it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that men can continue 
long to purſue a conduct ſo directly 
oppoſite to their intereſt, this is only at 
beſt a temporary palliative, and the evil 


now 
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now avoided, muſt ſoon approach with 
irreſiſtible force. It behoves Govern- 
ment, therefore, to guard in time againſt 
the loſs that the nation muſt inevitably 
ſuſtain by ſuch extenſive emigrations as 
this will neceſſarily occaſion, unleſs ſome 
place of refuge ſhall be provided for 
them 1n this country. 

The proprietors of low iſlands, and 
other diſtricts naturally fertile, and well 
adapted for cultivation, do not find them- 
ſelves in a much better ſituation than 
the proprietors of mountains 7. Their 
land muſt neceſſarily be parcelled out 
among a great number of ſmall tenants, 
who conſume the greateſt part of its 
produce themſelves, and who can there- 
fore afford to give but little rent. If 
theſe men at any time have an abun- 
dant crop, every one around them has 
alſo enough; and no purchaſers being 
among them, they find no other re- 
ſource, than to diſtil the overplus into 


D 2 whiſky, 
+ Liſmore, from the peculiarity of its ſituation, 13 


an exception to this general rule, as ſomething like. 
farms and agriculture takes place in that ifland. 


— — 
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whiſky, which they are tempted to con- 
ſume with a hurtful prodigality. If, on 
the other hand, the crop 1s ſcanty, they 
have no- means of procuring a ſupply, 
and muſt be reduced to the ſame ſtate 
of want and abjectneſs as the other in- 
habitants. 

Should it be ſaid, that the price of 
grain is uſually very high in the Weſt 


Highlands, and that theſe people might 


eaſily ſell their fpare produce with advan- 
tage to their neighbours—the anfwer is 
obvious. Each of theſe {mall tenants can 
at beſt have but very little to ſpare; and 
that little being threſhed out at different 
times as the ſtraw is wanted for proven- 
der, he never finds himſelf poſſeſſed, at 
once, of a quantity ſufficient to load a boat 
to carry it elſewhere; and there being no 
commerce to bring boats thither for other 
purpoſes, they have no other way of diſ- 
poling of it, but by finding a boat for 
themſelves, and conveying their grain in 
that boat to the places where it may be 
wanted ; and as there is no market on 
thefe coaſts to which it can be carried, 


where 
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where this boat-load could be ſold at 
once, the owner, could he even furniſh 
ſuch a boat-load, would find himſelf ob- 
liged to ſet out, thro' tempeſtuous ſeas, 
in an open boat, with a cargo extremely 
liable to receive damage, to find purcha- 
{ers, in retail, among a poor people, along 
a thinly inhabited coaſt. 'There he would 
be reduced to the neceſſity of ſubſiſting 
his boat's crew, and himſelf, perhaps for 
many weeks, and of unloading his grain 
each night, where houſes for thelter could 


{carcely be found, and reloading it in the 


morning; and thus proceed forward day 
by day, till his ſmall cargo ſhould be by 
little and little fold. In this way, it is 
plain, that no price, however extrava- 
gantly high, could be ſufficient to indem- 
nity him for his expence and trouble. 
He muſt, therefore, be contented to dil- 
{poſe of his grain at home, in the beſt 
way he can. — From theſe cauſes, the 
fields are ſuffered ro remain in their 
natural ſtate, without improvement: the 
people are dere for ever poor; and the 

proprietor 
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proprietor can draw but very little rent. 
in proportion to the produce of his 
ground. 

Should a man who grounded his no- 
tions of improvement of land on the prac- 
rice he had obſerved in countries properly 
cultivated, endeavour to form a judgment 
of the means of meliorating theſe low and 
improveable iſlands, he would immediate- 
ly perceive, that the number of the people 
on theſe fields, and their general poverty 
prevented them from reaping any-thing 
like the crops from their ground that it 
was naturally fitted to produce, tho' theſe 
crops were obtained at a much greater 
expence than was neceſſary. No diſtant 
manures, he would obſerve, could be 
brought,—no expenſive manures purcha- 
fed ; no grounds could be cleared from 
natural impediments to cultivation, no 
drains could be opened, no incloſures 
made, no winter-crops could be reared, 
no ſeparate property preſerved. He would 
ſee, that, before theſe things can be done, 
the ſmall tenants muſt be removed, and 
a ſtrong and effective cultivation be in- 

troduced 
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troduced in the place of that languid cul- 
ture now practiſed, Were money to bg 
had in plenty, all that might no doubt 
be done : But when his corns are reared, 
where is the market that is to return his 
money, and enable him to proceed with 
his improvements? His own immediate 
neighbours want, by the ſuppoſition, no 
grain from him; nor could aftord to pay 
him for it, if they did: No merchant ap- 
pears: he muſt himſelf carry his grain 
to market: A veſſel muſt be provided as 
ſoon as his grain 1s threſhed out, and a 
cargo got ready : this veſlel he muſt go 
in queſt of, to ſuch ports as it can be 
found at, Before he loads his grain, he 
muſt have an order from the cuſtom- 
houſe for ſhipping, and give bond that 
it ſhall not be carried out of the country: 
This he may perhaps obtain at the rate of 
five or fix pounds, if he chances to be at a 
diſtance from the cuſtomhouſe. He muſt 
then ſet out himſelf on a cruiſe as ſuper- 
cargo, along the coaſts ; and after a voy- 
age of three or four months, may be able 
0 return, after having ſold his grain in 
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fingle pecks or buſhels at a time, to ſuch 


as could afford to pay for it: But how 


he could, in this caſe, contrive to obtain 
a certificate from a cuſtomhouſe, to en- 
able him to recover his bond, the Re- 


porter is at a loſs to know; yet, without 


ſuch cuſtomhouſe clearance, and bond 
granted, ſhip and cargo are liable to be 
ſeized; and conſequently no {hipmaſter 
would proceed without this. In what- 
ever way this matter ſhall be adjuſted, 
a ſimilar proceſs muſt be undergone at 
tranſporting each ſmall cargo of grain. 
It is only neceſſary to ſhow, that ſuch a 
procedure is altogether impracticable; 
and that, of courſe, theſe lands, however 
naturally they may be adapted for culti- 
vation, are morally incapable of improve- 
ment, ſo long as the country {hall re- 
main in its preſent circumſtances f. The 

Reporter 


+ From this example it muſt appear evident, that 
nothing can prove fo deceitful, as for the proprietors 
of land in thoſe regions, to form a judgment of the 
value of their land from the produce it could be made 
to yield when compared with other land in a different 
ſituation: Nor could any-thing be productive of fo 

| : much 
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Reporter judged it neceſſary here to ſtate 
theſe particulars, to remove an objection 
that might ariſe in the minds of ſome 
perſons in reflecting on this ſubject: 
for, it is extremely natural at firſt glance 
to think, that if grain uſually ſells at a 
high price not far from any particular 
place, that circumſtance alone thould 
prove ſufficient to give riſe to a ſpirited 

agriculture there . | 
But, though the circumſtances above 
enumerated, tend powerfully to depreſs 
the natives of the diſtricts in queſtion, 
E and 


much diſtreſs, as that of a tenant going from a culti- 
vated country into thoſe regions, with a view to carry 
on a ſpirited agriculture. It behoves the proprietors of 
land, therefore, to bend their chief endeavours, firſt 
to alter the general ſtate of the country, before they 


think of puſhing improvements in agriculture with a 


view to benefit themſelves. When the common people 
can earn their bread independent of agriculture, ſo as 
to be able to purchaſe grain from the farmer in quanti- 
ties, and to pay for it as they get it, a farmer may there 
live and carry on his operations as ſuch; but till that 
event ſhall take place, there never can be any-thing 
like agriculture, in the proper ſenſe of the word, car- 
:1ed on there by farmers, on an extenſive ſcale. 


See K, IIlluſtrations. 
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and to prevent them from engaging in 
the fiſheries; yet, had there not been 
other bars in the way, their natural ad- 
vantages are ſuch as muſt in time have 
got the better of theſe checks, and have 
produced a change in the ceconomy of 
the country, that would have proved 
favourable to induſtry and commerce, 
This change, ſo devoutly to be wiſhed, 
has been, along with other things, moſt 
effectually prevented from taking place, 
in conſequence of a ſyſtem of Salt-laws, 
which the Legiſlature, ill informed with 
regard to thoſe diſtant and hitherto ne- 
glected parts of the empire, have thought 
proper to enact. Theſe laws, as they at 
preſent ſtand in the Statute-book, tie up 
in the molt effectual manner, the hands 


of the poor natives of theſe coaſts, and 
abſolutely debar them from entertaining 
the moſt diſtant hope of ever engaging 
in thoſe fiſheries on their con account, 
while they continue in force. This 
gives an additional power over them to 
thoſe ſuperiors already mentioned, whole 
power was formerly but too great, which 


{erves 
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ſerves to rivet the chains of thoſe poor 
people ſtill faſter than they were before. 

That your Lordſhips may be enabled 
to perceive in what manner theſe effects 
are the unavoidable conſequences of the 
Law, it is only neceflary here briefly to 
ſtate what the Eaw is on this head. 

The Legiſlature, with a view to en- 
courage the fiſhery, graciouſly intended 
to exempt all foreign great-ſalt (as well 
as home-made ſalt) that ſhould be em- 
ployed in curing fiſh, from the whole 
exciſe-duty, which amounts to Ten thil- 
lings per buſhel. But as it was not in- 
tended that ſalt, for any other purpoſe, 
ſhould be uſed in this country without 
paying duty, it became a caſe of ſome 
intricacy to deviſe plans for preventing 


frauds in that reſpect. With a view to 


attain this end, all importers of foreign 
falt were required firſt to land it at a 
cuſtom-houſe, where it was to be care- 
tully weighed by the proper officers, 
and the importer either to pay the duty, 
dr to enter it for the purpoſe of curing 
fiſh; and in that caſe, to give bond, with 
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two ſufficient ſureties, either to pay the 
exciſe- duty of ten ſhillings per buſhel, or 
to account for the ſalt, under a penalty 
of twenty ſhillings for each buſhel. In 
conſequence of this bond, he muſt either 
produce the ſalt itſelf at that cuſtom- 
houſe on or before the 5th of April 
thereafter, or cured fiſh in ſuch quanti- 
ties as are ſufficient to exhauſt the whole 
of that ſalt, which fiſh he is obliged to 
declare upon oath, were cured with the 
ſalt for which he had granted bond. It 
15 only after all theſe forms, and ſeveral 
others, are duly complied with, that the 
bond can be got up; and theſe bonds, 
if not cancelled before they fall due, 
muſt be regularly returned to the Com- 
miſſioners of Salt-duties, by whom an 
action muſt be inſtantly commenced in 
the Court of Exchequer, for recovery of 
the penalties incurred in the bonds. If 
any of this ſalt remains unuſed, a new 
bond, on the ſame terms, muſt be grant- 
ed for it, however {ſmall the quantity 
may be: nor can that ſalt be moved 
from the place where it is once lodged, 
| without 
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without an expreſs warrant from the 
cuſtomhouſe, and another bond grant- 
ed by the proprietor, ſpecifying, under 
heavy penalties, where it is to be landed; 
which bond can only be withdrawn in 
conſequence of a certificate from the 
cuſtomhouſe, ſpecifying that it was there 
lodged : Nor can it be {ſhifted from one 
veſſel to another, did both veſſels even be- 
long to the ſame perſon, without an order 
from the cuſtomhouſe, and a new bond 
granted; nor can a ſingle buthel of that 
ſalt, in any circumſtances, be fold with- 
out a new bond being granted for it, and 
a transfer of that quantity being made 1n 
the cuſtomhouſe books. All theſe things 
are required, with a multiplicity of other 
regulations, for which 1 mult refer to 
the notes +; and theſe regulations are 
ſo very intricate, as to require a clear 
head, and continued application, to be 
able to underſtand and to remember 
them, which can only be expected to be 
found among men of buſineſs, far above 
the rank of mean and illiterate fiſher- 


; men : 
+ See L, Illuſtrations. 
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men: And the penalties are ſo high as 
infallibly to ruin any of thoſe, who, thro' 
torgetfulneſs, caſual accidents, or 1gno- 
rance, omit in any caſe to comply with 
the letter of the Law with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous punctuality. 


Without entering into a longer detail 
on this head, it muſt, from theſe ſpeci- 
mens, appear ſufficiently obvious to your 
Lordſhips, that if a man living in theſe 
weſtern iſlands, at the diſtance of thirty or 

| forty leagues from a cuſtomhouſe, (and 
| | ſeveral of them are fully ſo far) ſhall think 
of ordering a {hip-load of ſalt to be em- 
ployed in the fiſhing, he muſt find theſe 
regulations ſubject him to unſurmount- 
able difficulties. In that caſe, he would 
| be obliged to order his veſſel to go to the 
| | cuſtomhouſe, inſtead of coming directly 
to his own home, and there to unload 
| the whole, and immediately to reload it, 
| that it may be carried to his place of 
| _— abode : but it is ſtill an additional hard- 
| ſhip, that he himſelf muſt leave his own 
| buſineſs at home, undertake a long, ex- 
if penſive, and hazardous voyage to the 
| cuſtom- 
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cuſtomhouſe in perſon, where he may 
be detained many weeks waiting the ar- 
rival of his veſſel. Nor will it be eaſy 
for him, when there, at a diſtance from 
his own friends and acquaintances, to 
find ſureties willing to enter into a bond 
with him, inferring ſuch high penalties; 
eſpecially when theſe ſureties muſt be 
conſcious, that if, through any neglect 
or croſs accident, the bond ſhould not 
be duly retired, they themſelves, as be- 
ing more within the reach of the Law, 
will be firſt proſecuted, leaving them to 
have recourſe upon the principals. 

But if theſe difficulties ſhould be got 
over, others await him, that are, if poſ- 
fible, ſtill more burthenſome. If he 
catches fiſh, and cures them with this 
ſalt, he can neither fell a ſingle barrel of 
them, nor uſe them in his own family, 
were he in ever ſo great want, till they 
have been carried to the cuiton:nouſe, 
and regularly entered there: And if 
theſe herrings be once landed in any 
one place, he cannot rethip them to be 
carried elſewhere, without firſt ſending 
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to the cuſtomhouſe, and obtaining an 
order for that purpoſe. If any part of 
his ſalt remains unemployed, that alſo 
muſt be returned to the cuſtomhouſe, 
and a new bond there granted for it }, 
as has been already ſpecified. 

It would be tireſome. to go through 
all the particulars ; but from this flight 
ſtate of the matter, and the corrobora- 
tive proofs mentioned in the notes, your 
Lordſhips will perceive at one glance, 
that it is altogether impoſſible for any 
man in the iſlands, at a diſtance from a 
cuſtomhouſe, to engage in the fiſheries 
with bonded ſalt. Were he even a man of 
_ conſiderable property, this could ſcarce 
in any caſe be done ; but poor men, 
who can only carry on buſineſs upon a 
{mall ſcale, are abſolutely debarred from 


ever having it in their power to obtain 


one buſhel of ſuch ſalt, with which falt 
only 


+ A man in Skye, who had got a load of bonded 


ſalt, uſed the whole in curing fiſh, ſave five buthels 


only ; but before he could recover his bond, he found 
himſelf obliged to hire a boat and ſend theſe five 


buſhels to Oban, which coſt him upwards of Aue 
pounds expences. 
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only herrings can be properly cured for 
a foreign market . 
12. 


Tuus are the native inhabitants of 
the iſles in a great meaſure excluded 
from having any ſhare in this fiſhery, 
tho' it is by them alone it ever can be 
carried on at ſo cheap a rate as to afford 
profit to the undertakers without public 
ſupport, or engage ſuch a number of 

EF people 

+ When the above was written, I was not aware of 
al the hardſhips to which theſe laws would ſubject the 
poor fiſherman. One would imagine, that if a man 
paid the duty for his ſalt, he might afterwards do with 
it what he pleaſed ; but this, I find, is not the calc. 
Laſt ſeaſon (1784) a veſſel was fitted out in haſte at 
Aberdeen, to catch herrings that were then on the 
coaſts : But as the owners of that veſſel had no duty- 
free ſalt, they were obliged to purchaſe ſalt that had 
already paid the duty; but before they were allowed 
to carry one ounce of this ſalt to ſea, they were further 
obliged to give bond for it, in the ſame form as if it 
had been duty-free ſalt. | 

Again—la the year 1783, Mr James Macdonald in 
Portree in Skye, purchaſed from Leith, a quantity of 
falt which had paid duty, and ſhipped it by permit on 
board the for Portree. It was there regularly 
landed, and a cuſtomhouſe certificate returned for the 
ſame.— With this ſalt he intended to cure fiſh, when 


he 


e 
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people in the buſineſs, as ever to make 
it turn out an object of great national 
moment. Inſtead of this, the fiſhing has 
been thrown into an improper channel, 
which is attended with great expence to 
the undertakers, and an unprofitable 
waſte of national revenue, from which 
little benefit reſults either to individuals 
or the public.—In conſequence of theſe 
regulations concerning falt, thoſe men 
only who hve in the neighbourhood of 
4 cuſtomhouſe, tho' far diſtant from 
the fiſhing-ground, have been induced 
to undertake the buſineſs. Theſe men 
are obliged, at a great expence, annually 
to fit out veſſels called buſſes, for no 

other 


he could catch them in thoſe ſeas; but not having 
found an opportunity of uſing it in the year 1784, hc 
fitted out, at his own expence, this ſeaſon (1785), a 
{mall ſloop, to proſecute the fiſheries. On board that 
floop, he put ſome part of this falt, with the permit 
along with t—A revenue-cutter fell in with his veſſcl, 
and ſeized veſſel and ſalt, provitions and altogether. — 
ouch are the hardſhips which people muſt encounter, 
who attempt to fiſh in thoſe ſeas at preſent ; and it i: 


eaſy to ſee that no ſort of bufincſs can be carried on 


under theſe reſtraints, whatever advantages it might 


otherways afford. 
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other purpoſe but to carry their men, 
and boats, and nets, and ſalt, and caſks, 
to the fiſhing-ground, and there to ſpend 
their time in perfect idleneſs F for three 
months, if they ſhould not in that time 
fall in with any ſhoals of herrings, and 
to bring all theſe articles back again to 
to the cuſtomhouſe, to entitle the own- 
ers to relieve their ſalt- bonds, and to 
draw the bounty allowed by Govern- 
ment — a bounty, which, in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, 1s very dearly bought. 

If, on the other hand, theſe buſſes 
meet with a ſucceſsful fiſhery, there 1s 
nearly an equal waſte unneceſlarily in- 
curred. In that caſe, a buſs may ſome- 
times obtain her full loading in a few 
days. Put the caſe fo, that loading is 
no ſooner obtained, than the whole of 
the hands, and boats, and nets, - muſt 
be carried away from the fiſhing, (where 
they could at that time be employed to 

F 2 7 the 

They are not at liberty to follow any other em- 
ploy ment, but fiſhing for herrings. It often happens, 
that they could, when thus idle, catch their ſhip- 


loading of other kinds of fiſh equally valuable as her- 
rings, were they at liberty to take them. 
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the beſt purpoſe, if permitted to remain) 
home to the cuſtomhouſe again; a long 
voyage, during which they muſt remain 
entirely idle as before. But, during the 
time 1dly ſpent in that voyage, the ſu- 
pernumerary hands in a buſs, above 
what are wanted for navigating her, if 
they had remained with their boats and 
nets at the fiſhing, and had been ſup- 
pled with ſalt and caſk from near ſtores 
by ſmall tenders, might have catched 


perhaps a dozen of cargoes. Many other 
advantages the natives would poſſeſs over 
the buſs-men under their preſent regula- 
tions, were theſe natives at liberty to 
engage in this fiſhery ; but they mult 
here be omitted, to avoid becoming tire- 
{ome .—If ever, therefore, it is intend- 


ed 


+ Among other particulars, the following cafe will 
ſhow to what an unneccſlary expence the owners of 
buſſes are ſubjected.— Many of the hands that are em- 
ployed in the buſs-fiſhery, are natives of the weſt coat 
and iflzs. Before they can enter on board a buſs, they 
muſt go to Grcenock, Rotheſay, or Campbelton, and 
there wait till they be engaged and muſtered ; if at 
Greenock or Rotheſay, they muſt proceed to Campbe!- 


ton to be rendezvouſed, where they may be detained, 


ON 
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ed ſeriouſly to encourage theſe fiſheries, 
the Reporter humbly concerves, that the 
firſt ſtep ſhould be, ſo to alter the ſalt- 
laws, as to permit the native inhabitants 
of the coaſts and iſlands, to engage freely 
in this buſineſs for their own behoof, with 
advantages equal to thoſe that are enjoy- 
ed by any others: and this, he imagines, 
never can be the caſe, until they ſhall at 
leaſt be at liberty to purchaſe ſalt in any 
quantities however ſmall, without reſtric- 
tion, and be enabled to obtain this ſalt 
at a price not exceeding that for which 
it can be purchaſed by others who can 
become our rivals in that fiſhery ; and 
till they be alſo allowed to diſpoſe of 
their fiſh, without thoſe cumberſome re- 
ſtraints which at preſent tend ſo power- 
fully to clog the commerce of that ar- 

ticle, 
on an average, about a week or ten days, before they 


can beat round the Mull of Cantire: From thence to 
the fiſhing-lochs, may be, on an average, a voyage of 


a fortnight. Thus, after a month or ſix weeks time 
idly ſpent, the fiſherman comes to the very ſpot from 
whence he ſet out. The ſame waſte of time is made 
on his return; for which he muſt be indemnified by 
ſupcrior wages, not to mention proviſions ſpent in idle 
voyages. 
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ticle, and to diminiſh the profits of the 
undertakers, by often with- holding them 
from the very beſt markets f. 

13. 

ANOTHER inconvenience ariſing from 
the preſent ſyſtem of ſalt- laws, muſt not 
be overlooked, becauſe it tends eſſen- 
tially to injure the revenue in one of its 
principal branches,—By a ſyſtem of po- 
licy, the principle of which is not at all 
obvious, our Legitlature have permitted 
an unlimited exportation of rock-falt 
from Liverpool to Ireland, while it is 


totally prohibited to be carried to Scot- 


land. And as rock-ſalt can be purified 
and refined at leſs than one-third part of 
the expence of ſalt made from ſea-water, 


the Iriſh, independent of duty, can thus 


obtain their ſalt at a much ſmaller price 
than it can be afforded for in Scotland. 
But, not ſatisfied with affording them 
this ſingle advantage, our Legiſlators 
have alſo permitted the exportation of 
coals to Ireland, under the moderate 
duty of 101d. per ton; tho' no coals are 

| permitted 


See M, Illuſtrations, 
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permitted to be carried coaſtwiſe in Bri- 
tain, without paying a duty of 3s. 101d. 
ßer ton. By this means, the Iriſh not 
only obtain their crude ſalt from Britain, 
but are alſo furniſhed with fuel at a 
much ſmaller expence than Britiſh ſub- 
jects can obtain it for. With theſe coals 
they boil up our rock-ſalt at a very mo- 
derate price: And as this ſalt in Ireland 
is only charged with a duty of three- 
pence per buſhel, it can be fold ſo much 
lower than Britiſh ſalt, as to lay the 
foundation of a ſmuggling trade in that 
article along all the weſt coaſts of Bri- 
tain, by which the revenue ariſing from 
the ſalt- duties muſt be diminiſhed to a 
very great degree. What may be the 
preciſe amount of the defalcation of re- 
venue thus produced, the Reporter can- 
not pretend to aſcertain ; but, from 

| what 


The extent of the trade in ſmuggled ſalt on theſe 
coaſts, may be gueſſed at from the following fact: — 
A ſingle perſon, in one of the iſlands, owned, that in 
one year, he himſelf imported into that iſland, no leſs 
than nine hundred and ſeventy tons, which is equal 
to thirty-eight thouſand eight hundred and eighty 
buſhels. —There were ſeveral other perſons who fol- 
lowed the ſame trade in that iſland, deſides himſelf. 
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what he has ſeen, he 1s fully convinced, 
that at leaſt five hundred thouſand perſons 
in Scotland never employ any-thing but 
Iriſh-made ſalt: and he has no doubt bur 
that a quantity at leaſt equal to that has 
been run into England; for, tho' the riſk 
may perhaps be there greater, the tempt- 
ation is greater alſo, on account of the 
higher ſalt-duties m England. 

From this ſtate of facts, it will no 
doubt appear expedient to your Lord- 
ſhips, to deviſe ſome mode of putting a 
ſpeedy ſtop to an evil of ſuch magni- 
tude, were the improvement of the fiſh- 
eries entirely out of the queſtion. And 
this can be with certainty effected in no 
other way than by removing the tempt- 
ation to it, by diminiſhing or annihilat- 
ing the profits on that trade; for effect- 
ing which, the means are eaſy and ob- 
vious. 

. a 

IT is of importance alſo, under this 
head, to remark, that as the law at pre- 
ſent ſtands, the inhabitants of Britain 


are debarred from having any ſhare in 
the 
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the trade of ſalted proviſions: For, tho 
beef or pork could be afforded freſh at 
the ſame price in Britain as in Ireland, 
yet the Iriſh- ſalted beef or pork could be 
fold for exportation, at about nine thillings 
ßer barrel cheaper than the Britith ; and 
if they are to be conſumed in Britain, 
the Iriſh beef or pork could be fold at 
about fourteen ſhillings per barrel cheap- 
er than the Britiſh. It deſerves farther 
to be remarked, that for every barrel of 
Iriſh beef conſumed in Britain, the re- 
venue loſes a duty on the ſalt equal to 
twelve ſhillings per barrel nearly that it 
would have drawn if Britiſh beef had 
been employed in its ſtead F; ſo that 
Britain in effect pays, though probably 
without intending it, through mere 1n- 
advertency, a bounty of twelve ſhillings 
ßer barrel on all Iriſh beef or pork im- 
ported into Britain, with a view as it 
would ſeem to encourage the produce 
and manufactures of that country, to the 
| G evident 
For a proof of theſe facts, ſez a Memorial to the 


Lords of Treaſury by Lord Galloway and others, 
dated the 15th April 1783. Appendix, No. 4. 
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evident detriment of our own. When, 
theſe different objects ſhall be duly con- 
{idered, there can be no doubt but your 

Lordſhips will perceive the neceſſity of 
an early and careful reviſal of the ſalt- 
laws, with a view to correct defects that 
are attended with {ſuch great and perni- 
cious conſequences, 

15. 

Tux Reporter begs leave farther to in- 
form, That though the weſtern parts of 
Scotland are in general mountainous, yet 
that theſe mountains, for the moſt part, 
tho' extremely ſteep and rugged, are of no 
very confiderable height above the level 
of the ſea: That theſe mountains uſually 
run out into long ridges, which are di- 
vided from each other by narrow ſtripes 
of flat land, there called fraths, which 
run back in an irregular direction into 
the heart of the country, frequently ex- 
tending far with very little elevation 
above the level of the ſea : That the nu- 
merous arms of the fea which indent 
the ſhores of that country, forming a 
great number of ſafe and commodious 

harbours, 
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, harbours, which are there called /ochs, 
occupy the beds of theſe valleys at one 
extremity : That within land, theſe val- 


' | leys, wherever the bottom ſinks below 
the general level, form freſh-water lochs, 
which uſually are of great length in 


proportion to their breadth : That theſe 
itraths, with their numerous accompany- 
ing lochs, ſometimes form a chain of 
great length, which in its courie meets 


with and interſects other ſtraths (in 9 
which are other lochs) of great extent, 1 
| which reach the ſea at a great diſtance 4 
from the place where the firit-mentioned [ 
| ſtrath began. This is the general and 1 


prevailing conformation of the country, 
' —a conformation which would be the + 
| ſource of ſingular benefits, were that 
| country once improved, manufafiuri:, po- 


ö pulous, and commercial ; but which is pro- . 

ductive of many inconveniences to a q 

thinly-peopled country, that tend much | 

to retard its improvement. For, though | 

: it cannot be denied that this particular 4 

conformation tends to extend the bounds 1 
; | of the coaſts, and to bring many places 
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within reach of the ſea even in its natu- 
ral ſtate, that muſt otherways have been 
at a great diſtance from it; tho' it alſo 
gives an opportunity of extending that 
advantage to many places that are now 
very far within land, by giving room 
for artificial canals, and level roads, (that 
would open a trade through many dit- 
ferent channels), at an expence beyond 
a compariſon ſmaller than could be et- 
fected in other parts of the world; and 
though it offers advantages for manu- 
factures of a ſingular kind, not only by 
giving an unequalled command of run- 
ing water for turning machinery, whoſe 
force might be increaſed to any degree 
required, by the height of fall that 
might be always commanded, but alſo 
by giving an opportunity of conveying 
to theſe places of manufactures, all kinds 
of weighty materials, with eaſe and ſafe- 
ty, along theſe level canals, either to or 


from the market: Let theſe benefits, 


however great, could only be experien- 
ced in a commercial country. In the in- 
fancy of ſociety, theſe ridges, inſtead of 
facilitating 
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facilitating trade, greatly interrupt the 
little commerce that might be carried on 
by individuals between place and place: 
For, acroſs theſe rugged ridges of moun- 
tains, no direct roads of communication 
can eaſily be opened; and the circuit 
along the valleys is ſo long, and the na- 
vigation from loch to loch (ſea-lochs are 
here alluded to) that often neceſſarily 
interrupt the roads, is ſo troubleſome, 
that the ſmall traffic, which in a thinly- 
peopled country muſt always be carried 
on by individuals, in retail, if that phraſe 
can be underſtood, muſt be often entire- 
ly interrupted. An example will here 
make the meaning plain. —Suppoſe, for 
inſtance, that a wealthy merchant in a 
flouriſhing city, had occaſion to ſend to 
another conſiderable place, a thouſand 
tons of merchandiſe;--ſuch a man would 
lind he could ſend it much cheaper by 
ſea, than if he had to tranſport it the 
lame diſtance by land : But let it be 


ſuppoſed, that another, whoſe whole 


goods did not amount to half a hun- 
dred weight, was to ſet out from a 
place 
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place where he might be able to diſpoſe 
of part of his ſmall load of goods, the 
caſe would be far different. By land, 
he can ſet out with his load on his 
ſhoulders when he pleaſes; can carry his 
proviſions, if neceſſary, in his pocket; 
and return without loſs of time: But, 
by ſea, in ſuch circumſtances, he muſt 
hire a boat, be at the expence of main— 
taining at leaſt four men, muſt wait 
winds and tides, which brings on him 
ſuch a heavy expence, as is altogether 
diſproportioned to his circumſtances, 
That little commerce, therefore, is in- 
terrupted, and the improvement of the 
country proportionally retarded 7. 

To produce more examples of this 
kind, might be tireſome ; but to have 
omitted the above, would have been 
improper, as it ſerves to give a true idea 
of that country, and to account for ſe— 
veral phznomena that would have ap- 
peared inexplicable. 

10. 

Tue moſt extenſive of theſe ſtraths, is 

that which runs acroſs the ifland be- 


tween 
+ Sce N, Illuſtrations. 
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tween the Sound of Mull and Inver- 
neſs, through which, were the country 
full of people, manufactures, and com- 
merce, might be carried an extenſive 
canal, of fuch magnitude and utility as 
could not be equalled in Europe; but 
which, it is feared, could ſcarcely ad- 
mit of being carried through, in the 
preſent ſtate of the country, with an 
adequate profit to the undertakers f. 
17. 

Fxonu this grand canal would branch 
eff ſeveral others of leſſer note, which 
would carry the navigation to many 
places in the moſt internal parts of the 
country. The moſt conſiderable of theſe 
branches, is that which goes from Fort- 
William through Loch-Shiel, and enters 
the weſtern ſea at Loch-Moidart. This 
communication is ſo nearly open at pre- 
ſent, and would be immediately attended 
with ſuch benefits to the country, and 


could be executed at an expence ſo very 


ſmall, 


+ Hee an eſtimate of the expence of making this 
canal, &c. by Mr Watt, with obſcrvations upon the 
ame ſubje& by Dr Anderſon, Appendix, No. 5: and 6. 
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ſmall, that it ſeems to be one of thoſe 
lefler undertakings which is perfectly 
adapted to the preſent ſtate of the coun- 
try, and therefore might be accomplith- 
ed with profit to the undertakers f. 

18. 

LocnriNE is the largeſt of thoſe falt- 
lochs in Scotland, running up near a 
hundred miles from the Mull of Cantire 
to Inveraray, and communicating near 
its mouth with many large openings, 
among which the river Clyde is the moſt 
conſiderable. The peninſula of Cantire, 
which ſeparates it from the ſea, affords 
a long ſtretch of coaſt on its weſt ſide, 
of very difficult navigation, by reaſon 
of the flatneſs of its ſhores, and the 
want of harbours along the whole coaſt. 
Yet, along that coaſt, and through the 
ſtormy ſea that uſually rages round the 
Mull of Cantire, muſt all veſſels at pre- 
ſent paſs, that carry on the fiſheries on 
our coaſt, or that exerciſe a traffic with 
the weſtern iſlands; for, within that 
head-land, lie all the towns at which 

| * any 
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any exchange of commodities can at 
preſent be made . Nature here has alſo 
been kind, by interjecting two valleys 
acroſs that iſthmus, in which, with little 
difficulty, might be made canals, thro 
which all the commerce from the ſouth- 
ern parts of Scotland to the Hebrides 
might be carried on with infinite bene- 
fit to the public. The ſhorteſt of theſe 
canals, but at the ſame time the leaſt 
uſeful, might be carried acroſs the iſth- 
mus at Tarbet]: But the moſt beneficial, 
tho' ſomewhat longer in extent, would 
be from Loch-Gilp on the eaſt, to Loch- 
Crinan on the weſt ||. This alſo, the 
Reporter conceives to be one of thoſe 


H leſſer 


| + The fiſhing boats from Parra uſually carry their 
dried fiſh to Glaſgow to be diſpoſed of, and are often 
loſt going round the Mull of Cantire. Laſt year, 
1783-4, of five boats that went from Barra, two were 
loſt on their way to Clyde, and one on their return, 
and all on board perithed: Few years paſs without 
ſome loſs there; but it is ſeldom ſo bad as the above. 

| See P, Illuſtrations. 

|| See an eſtimate of the expence of making both 
theſe canals by Mr Watt, Appendix, No. 7. ; as alſo, 


obſervations on the Crinan canal, by Dr Anderſon, 
Appendix, No. 8. 
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lefler undertakings that are perfectly ad- 
apted to the preſent ſtate of the coun- 
try, which might be now undertaken 
with a certainty of indemnification to 
the undertakers. Both theſe canals, (he 
means that at Loch-Moidart and Loch- 
Crinan), he has no doubt, were proper 
Acts of Parliament obtained for the pur- 
poſe, to give a reaſonable ſecurity to 
thoſe concerned, might be executed by 
private individuals, with little if any 
public aid. Many other canals equally 
eaſy to be executed, which would prove 


extremely beneficial, might here be 


pointed out; but theſe would come to 
be gradually diſcovered, and carried in- 
to effect as the riſing commerce of the 
country called for them. To launch out 


into a multiplicity of undertakings of 


that ſort at preſent, would only exhauſt 
that ſtock which might more properly 
be otherwiſe employed. When wealth is 
gradually acquiring, theſe communica- 
tions will come to be ſucceſſively opened 
as the want of them is felt. More, there- 
fore, needs not now be ſaid on that head. 

19. AN- 
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19. 

ANOTHER work of great public utility, 
which does not admit of being executed 
by private perſons, is to open a commu- 
nication for facilitating the beginning 
internal commerce of the country already 
alluded to, and for conveying intelli- 
gence from place to place expeditiouſly 
and regularly. This can only be done 
by forming one line of practicable road 
at no great diſtance from the coaſt, but 
ſo far within land as to avoid all ferries 
if poſſible; by means of which, the inha- 
bitants of the ſeveral valleys might have 
a communication with each other by 
land. Here, little more would be wanted, 
but ſuch a path as a horſe could travel 
on with eaſe and ſafety: For, as all 
weighty commodities can be tranſported 
by the valleys to the ſea, and thus from 
place to place, it is only for the carriage 
of ſmall matters, and the regular convey- 
ance of intelligence, that this line of road 
can be wanted. The herring-fiſhers at 
preſent are ſubjected to much loſs of 


time, and often to a great expence, from 
H 2 70 = 
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the want of ſuch intelligence. Nor can 
this fiſhery be ever carried on with half 
the benefit to the undertakers it might 
be, were this effected. —Many plans have 
been ſuggeſted to the Reporter, for free- 
ing the herring-fiſhers from this incon— 
venience; all of which, except the above, 
he finds liable to innumerable difficulties. 
But, were the line of roads here men- 
tioned carried through, and were regular 
packet- boats eſtabliſhed from the differ- 
ent iſlands, to communicate with that 
road, the communication would be quick 
and certain: And this, he is perſuaded, 
could be done at a very moderate charge 
to Government, which would ſoon be 
repaid by the returns it would occaſion 
in many different ways f. 
20. 


AFTER having thus given a full and 
unpartial account of the preſent ſtate 
of thoſe remote countries, the Reporter 
ſhall now humbly ſubmit the following 
propoſitions to your Lord{hips conſider- 
ation, as the meaſure that he 1magines 

would 


+ See Q, Illuſtrations. 
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would tend the moſt effectually to eſta- 
bliſh the fiſheries, and promote the pro- 
ſperity of thoſe iſles. 


SALT LAWS+. 


As it appears to the Reporter to be 
altogether impoſſible to deviſe meaſures 
that will prevent frauds on the revenue, 
without occaſioning deſtructive reſtraints 
upon the fiſhers, if an exemption of duty 
is granted for ſalt employed in curing 
fiſh, while a duty is charged on ſalt em- 
ployed for other family - purpoſes ; he 
would humbly propoſe, that no difference 
ſhould be allowed to take place in this 
reſpeR, as it only gives riſe to frauds and 
deſtructive embarraſſments that ought 
ever moſt carefully to be avoided. 

But as the fiſhermen of Ireland, of 
Holland, of Denmark, and of every other 
nation that can come into competition 
with Britain in the fiſheries, are allowed 
to employ duty-free ſalt for that purpoſe, 
or {alt that pays ſuch a moderate duty 

as 


+ This article, and ſome that follow, are bere 2 
little altered from the original Report. 
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as to be, comparatively ſpeaking, no- 
thing, it will be neceſſary to allow the 
Britiſh fiſhermen duty-free ſalt alſo, 
otherways it will be impoſſible for our 
fiſhermen to ſtand a fair competition in 
any market with thoſe rival nations. 

Hence it follows, that the whole of 
the ſalt-duties in Britain ſhould be taken 
off; and with that, all thoſe deſtructive 
reſtraints upon commerce and induſtry, 
which that ſyſtem of ſalt-laws has occa- 
fioned, if ever we hope to ſee the fiſh- 
eries on the coaſt of Scotland carried to 
the perfection they are naturally ſuſcept- 
ible of. 

In the preſent ſtate of the finances of 
Britain, 1t may perhaps appear to your 
Lordſhips rather a bold meaſure, to at- 
tempt to give up a branch of revenue 
that appears to be ſo productive as the 
ſalt-duties: Yet, when it is attentively 
conſidered in all its conſequences, the 
Reporter believes it will be diſcovered, 
that few taxes are, in their operation, 
more hurtful to the induſtry and manu- 
factures of the country, than the ſalt- 

| duty ; 
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duty ; and that, by conſequence, ſhould 

this tax be repealed, it may be eaſy to 
find ſome others that might be adopred 
in its ſtead, which would prove equally 
productive, and far leſs burthenſome to 
the people F. 

And as it is found by experience, that 
rock-ſalt refined by a careful proceſs, is 
equally proper for curing fiſh or other 
proviſions, as any other kind of falt, 
and can be ſold, when thus refined, at 
a much lower price than ſalt made from 
ſea-water can be afforded for, it will 
be proper that all reſtraints that have 
been adopted as to the commerce of this 


article in Britain, be wholly removed; 


and that permiſſion be given, in the moſt 
unequivocal manner, to tranſport either 
the crude rock-ſalt itſelf, or the ſalt ma- 
nufactured from it, entirely free of du- 
ties, or any kind of reſtraint or public 
charges whatever, to every part of Bri- 
tain, It is difficult to conceive a plauſi- 
ble pretext why the reſtraints on this 
article ſhould ever have been adopted ; 

and 

+ See R, Illuſtrations. 
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and we cannot make too much haſte to 
reſcind a regulation that is of ſo very 
hurtful a tendency. 


COAL 


Bor the benefit that would reſult to 
the fiſheries by the foreſaid regulations, 
would be much limited in their influ- 
ence, in compariſon of what they might 
be, if the inhabitants of thoſe regions 
{hall not be permitted to tranſport coals 
along the coaſt, free of duty. The grant- 
ing of this 1ndulgence, it might be 
ſhown, could not injure the revenue 
fifty pounds a-year (probably not five 
pounds), but would prove an unſpeak- 
able advantage to the fiſheries. In that 
caſe, ſalt-works could be erected in every 
convenient ſpot in the neighbourhood of 
the fiſheries, each of which would prove 
an inexhauſtible magazine of ſalt, from 
which every poor man in the country 
could obtain a ſingle buſhel, or any 
greater quantity exactly when he want- 
ed it, ſo as to be thus certain of always 
finding abundance, without laying up 
any 


<2 
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any uſeleſs ſtores. In theſe circumſtances 
alſo, he might obtain, when he choſe it, 
as many barrels as he pleaſed, of brine, 
(being a purified ſaturated ſolution of 
rock-ſalt), which would be an article of 
the greateſt utility in curing fiſh, and 
which could be afforded at a moderate 
price, as all the expence of manufacture 
would be ſaved. This he never could 


obtain were the ſalt-works at a diſtance, 


on account of the freight, and the diffi- 
culty of getting his barrels filled, &c.— 
By this indulgence alſo, new manufac- 
tures might in many caſes be eſtabliſhed 
along with the ſalt-works, which would 
diminiſh the expence of the manufacture. 
Thus, limeſtone may be burnt by the 
the ſame fuel which boils the ſalt, as is 
now practiſed in Ireland: And as hme- 
{tone abounds in theſe iſlands, this uſe- 
ful article might thus be afforded at a 
very ſmall expence. Iron-ore, which 
alſo abounds in ſeveral places, might 
thus be roaſted at a very {ſmall expence. 
Other ores, where theſe are found, might 
allo be, in ſome caſes, ſmelted.—In ſhort, 

CEOS wherever 
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wherever a continued heat 1s wanted, by 
a little ingenuity, it might be ſo dif. 
poſed as to act on evaporating the ſalt, 
while it at the fame time produced its 
other effects. The benefits, therefore, 
that would accrue from putting fuel 
within their reach, in places where it 
might moſt be wanted, are obvious, tho 
the extent of the benefits it might even- 
tually procure, cannot now be gueſſed at. 
It is ſcarcely to be doubted, therefore, 
that that indulgence will be refuſed, 
when it can prove hurtful neither to the 
public revenue, nor to any individual. 
Perhaps it would be good policy to 
lower the duty on all coals exported to 
foreign parts in Britiſh bottoms, which, 
by thus encreaſing the demand abroad, 
would find a market for Britiſh produce 
and Britiſh manufactures, increaſe the 
revenue, augment our marine, and give 
additional ſtrength to the State :—But, 
on this ſubject, it would be improper to 
enlarge. 
VIL- 
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VILLAGES AND TOWNS. 


WERE theſe neceſlary preliminaries 
ſettled, all that is wanted for eſtabliſhing 
the fiſheries, could be effected with little 
trouble or expence.—lt appears from the 
foregoing account of theſe countries, that 


the diſperſion of the people, their de- 


pendence on the ſoil, and that flavery 
which reſults from it, are the chief 
cauſes, together with the falt-laws, that 
have hitherto prevented the people from 
engaging 1n the fiſhery. The next ſtep, 
therefore, after correcting the errors of 
the ſalt-laws, will be to give freedom 
and independence to the people. 

When we look back into the annals of 
South Britain, we obſerve, that there was 
a time when the great body of the people 
were ſlaves to their ſuperiors, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, being nearly 
in the ſame ſtate of abject dependence 
that the people in Poland and Ruſſia are 
at this day. We now perceive, that per- 
fect freedom pervades the whole maſs, 
and that every man is at liberty to exert 
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his own talents in the beſt way he can, 
for his own emolument. By what means 
was this ſlavery ſo gradually and imper- 
ceptibly aboliſhed in the State, as to have 
occaſioned no political convulſions, and 
even to have eſcaped the notice of an- 

naliſts and contemporary hiſtorians ? 
The anſwer to this queſtion is now eaſy, 
It was by the eſtabliſhing of towns, and 
granting to the inhabitants of theſe, cer- 
tain privileges and immunities that were 
not at firſt thought to be of great mo- 
ment, but which gradually produced a 
wonderful change in our civil polity. 
To theſe places of refuge, people in ab- 
ject circumſtances, thoſe who were out- 
caſts from ſociety, or too cruelly treated 
by their lords, fled for ſafety and pro- 
tection. Without knowing in what man- 
ner to account for it, thoſe who were 
diſpoſed to be induſtrious, found always 
abundant employment there, and were 
enabled to hve at their eaſe. Trade crept 
into theſe places, and manutactures 1n- 
ſenſibly were eſtabliſhed in them: Wealth 
flowed in upon the people, which en- 
abled 
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abled them to afford ſtill more and more 
effectual protection to the individual 
members of their community. Theſe 
places became gradually more and more 
attractive to thoſe without; and the fear 
of driving away their vaſſals from their 
liege lords, mitigated the ſeverities of ſer- 
vitude, till at laſt all tyrannic exertions 
gradually fell into oblivion, and we found 
ourſelves in poſſeſſion of that freedom 
which all ſurrounding nations admire. 
Since ſuch was heretofore the ſalutary 
effects of this wiſe meaſure; we have 
every reaſon to expect the ſame benefi- 
cial effects would now reſult from a ſi- 
milar plan of conduct. With that view, 


the following plan is recommended ;— 


Lr it be made known in all parts of 
thoſe countries, 'That every Gentleman 
who ſhould reſolve to eſtabliſh upon his 
eſtate, a town, or village, by granting 
cus F, upon a ſpot that ſhould be appro- 


ven 

+ The term feu is, I believe, peculiar to Scotland : 
it means a perpetual property granted by a feudal 
ſuperior to a vaſſal, on his continuing to pay a certain 
ſtipulated ſum anoually, in name of feu-duty. This 


property 
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ven of by Government, and according 
to a plan that ſhould be in like manner 


approved 


property is tranſmitted by charter, in the fame manner 
as any other landed property holding of a ſubject- 
ſuperior. It differs from what isfcommonly called in 
Scotland, a landed eſtate, holding of a ſubject-ſuperior, 
chiefly in this reſpect, that when a man purchaſes an 
eſtate, he pays a conſideration for it, that entitles him 
to draw the whole of its rents, only paying to the ſu- 
perior ſome trifling acknowledgement when called for, 
In diſpoſing of feus, on the contrary, the ſuperior 
ſometimes gets no purchaſe-money at all; but reſerves 
a right to obtain a certain ſtipulated annuity for ever, 
which can neither be augmented nor diminiſhed, but 
by a new bargain : But, for the moſt part, the purcha- 
ſer of the feu pays down a certain ſum; in conſequence 
of which, he redeems a proportional part of the feu- 
duty. The amount of this proportion thus paid for 
by the purchaſer, varies very much according to the 
circumſtances and diſpoſitions of the parties. In the 
preſent caſe, it is propoſed, that no part of the price 
ſhould be paid down ; but that the whole ſhould be 
an annualrent, as if it were a leaſc in perpetuity. In- 
deed, a leaſe, were it equally agreeable to the people 
in Scotland, would be a better tenure for ſuch ſmall 
property as is here propoſed, —as the expence of 
trauſmitting the property would be lets, and all feudal 
claims would be avoided. But no leaſe appears half 
ſo eligible to the common people in Scotland, as a feu; 
and therefore, it would be impioper to adopt that 
mode of tenure on the preſent occaſion, 
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approved of under the conditions after 
mentioned, ſhall be entitled to obtain 
from Government, the ſum of one thou- 
ſand pounds Sterling, together with a 
charter, given gras, erecting this village 
into a corporation, with a power to the 
inhabitants to elect their own magiſtrates, 
&c. as ſoon as he ſhall be able to ſhow, 
that one thouſand feus F, in any one ſuch 
town, are granted off, and occupied; and 
mall, beſides, be entitled to receive one 
hundred pounds more, for each hundred 
additional feus that ſhall be granted off 
and ſettled, and fo on in all time coming. 
The conditions required to entitle 
him to theſe gratuities, are, That each 
lot of ground ſo feued off, ſhall not be 
Teſs than one ſixteenth part of a Scotch 
ſtatute-acre, for which an annual quit- 
rent, not exceeding half-a-crown (or ar 
that proportion for larger areas) ſhall be 
demanded : That the ground be granted 
ro 


+ If large towns were to be eſtabliſhed independent 
of theſe ſmaller places, perhaps it would not be ne- 
ceſſary to inſiſt on ſuch a great number of houſes : 
Poſſi ly ir would be adviſeable, in that caſe, to give the 
premium to each hundred houſes from the beginning. 
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to each feuer and his heirs for ever, free 
from every other exaction or irritancy 
whatever; under this ſole reſtriction, that 
the occupant ſhall become bound in one 
year and a-half, or two years at fartheſt, 
to erect upon it a houſe, in the poſition 
marked in the plan, which houſe ſhall 
be occupied by himſelf, or ſome other 
perſon, or in caſe of non-performance, 
that it ſhall revert to the donor: And 
alſo under the condition, that a habit- 
able houſe ſhall in all time coming be 
kept up upon it, which, if ſuffered to 
fall into ruins, and to remain in that ſtate 
for the ſpace of three years together, ſhall, 
in that caſe, revert to the lord of the 
manor ; with ſome other leſſer articles 
mentioned in the notes F. 

On the other hand, for the encourage- 
ment of poor ſettlers in ſuch villages, let 
it be likeways made known, that as foon 
as ix men who have obtained ſeparate 
feus as aforeſaid, ſhall go before any 
Magiſtrate or Juftice of Peace, and make 
eath, that they are fevers in ſuch a town 

O 
+ Sec 8, Illuſtrations, 
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or village (naming it), and that they 
intend to follow the buſineſs of fiſhing 
as their chief employment, he ſhall give 
them a certification under his hand to 
that effect, which, on being preſented to 
being authoriſed for 

that purpoſe, ſhall entitle them to receive 
from Government, on the day of 
thereafter (on which day 

each year theſe premiums ſhall be diſtri- * 
buted), a ſtout new boat, well calculated 
for carrying on the fiſhing in thoſe ſeas, 
with oars and other furniture compleat ; 
together with as much dreſſed hemp as 
ſhall be ſufficient to make a ſet of nets 
and fiſhing-lines for the boat; as alſo, a 
number of fiſhing-hooks ſufficient for 
mounting theſe lines compleatly. All 
this they ſhall receive gratis, upon en- 
tering into a recogniſance themſelves, 
together with a gentleman of character 
as ſurety; or, inſtead of a gentleman, 
with the owners of two boats, who ſhall 
have been inhabitants of the ſame place, 


and proprietors of a boat for at leaſt one 


year before that ; theſe perſons and their 
K ſureties 
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ſureties coming bound to employ that 
boat in all time coming, for the purpoſe 
of fiſhing chiefly; and in particular, that 
it ſhall never be employed for the pur- 
poſe of ſmuggling, under the penalty of 
forfeiting the value of the boat when 
new, with all its apparelling and appara- 
tus compleat . 


By this ſimple arrangement, theſe poor 


fiſhermen would at once obtain freedom 
and independence: the means of earning 
their bread would be put into their hand; 
and as they would be placed together in 
numbers, tradeſmen and artificers would 
ſoon find it their intereſt to come among 
them; — this would attract merchants. 
As numbers encreaſed, a daily market 
for freſh fiſh, and ſmall articles of con- 
ſumption, would ſoon ſtart up ; and 
greater periodical markets would be eſta- 
bliſhed, at which a more important traffic 
could be carried on. And being within 
reach of a large town, as ſhall preſently 
be ſhown, they could, in concert, fend 
thither, when neceſlary, out of their 
common ſtock, as much as would be 


| ſufficient 
+ See T, Illuſtrations. 
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fufficient to load a boat compleatly, and 
obtain in return ſuch aſſortments of 
goods as they wanted. They would not, 
therefore, be ſubjected either to thoſe 
cruel abatements of price in their own 
commodities, to which they are now 
liable, or be obliged to pay thoſe extra- 
vagant rates for what they want to buy, 
which they mult of neceſſity ſubmit to 
at preſent. 

It may perhaps be imagined, that tho 
proprietors could be found to agree to 
inſtitute villages on this plan, yet the in- 
ducement to bring ſettlers thither, would 
be too ſmall to collect many, but in a long 
courſe of time. But the Reporter, from 
what he has remarked of the circum- 
ſtances and mode of thinking of the 
people, believes, that theſe inducements, 
tho acknowledged to be exceeding ſmall, 
would be ſufficient to produce the de- 
ſired effect. From the precariouſneſs of 
their preſent tenure, theſe poor peoples 


mind is kept in a ſtate of perpetual diſ- | 


quietude, fo that they account any-thing 
ihat has the appearance of giving them 
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a fixed property, however ſmall it may 
be, as one of the greateſt bleſſings of 
life. And he could produce many ex- 
amples of the amazing influence of this 
propenſity among the lower ranks of 
perſons in other parts of Scotland, where 
the liberty they enjoyed was out of al] 
degree of compariſon greater than in 
thoſe regions. He has not a doubt, 
therefore, but that this, together with 
the boat and furniture, would be ſuffi- 
cient to bring together many thouſand 
ſettlers into any one place, in a very 
{ſhort ſpace of time . Such a ſituation 
muſt evidently appear much more de- 
firable to them than emigrating to Ame- 
rica, which many of them are compelled, 
much againſt their inclinations, to think 
of. From theſe conſiderations, the Re- 
porter is convinced, that numbers would 
flock to theſe places as ſoon as the con- 
ditions were publicly known, ſo as to 


make 


+ To attempt to give honſes, as ſome will propoſe, 
he conceives would give riſe to jobs and frauds of vari- 
ous ſorts, which would exhauſt much treafure, and 
benefit the poor people very little. | 
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make them increaſe very quickly to a 
numerous {ociety. 

It was from a contemplation of the 
many benefits that individuals would reap 
from a numerous ſociety, that no encour- 
agement 1s propoſed to be given to the 
proprietor, till one thouſand lots be oc- 
cupied in one place. This regulation 
would be productive of two good effects. 
It would prevent the eſtabliſhing a num- 
ber of ſmall infignificant villages, in 
which the inhabitants would experience 
all the inconveniences of a town, without 
reaping any of its benefits; and it would 
induce gentlemen to exert themſelves, in 
ſome caſes with vigour, to bring people 
to ſettle with them. This might tend 
to lower the rate of quit-rent required, 
and make the proprietors ſtudious to 
grant them every other little accommo- 
dation in their power; and every-thing of 
that kind muſt tend ultimately to aug- 
ment the proſperity of the whole. 

The encouragement here held out to 
the proprietor, will by ſome be thought 
wo ſmall, But, in fact, no encourage- 


ment 
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ment to him was neceſſary, as it is im- 
poſſible to deviſe any other plan, by 
means of which, he could increaſe the 
value of his property ſo much as this 
would do, without either trouble or ex- 
pence on his part. The rent he would 
in the firſt place receive for the ground 
thus given off in perpetuity, would be 
much more than he could otherwiſe have 
obtained, being at the rate of forty ſhil- 
lings per acre ; and this for land, which, 
in many caſes, never could have been 
worth forty farthings per acre. For one 
thouſand lots at this rate, he would draw 
L. 125 per annum : the thouſand pounds 
he 1s to receive from Government, at 
hive per cent. affords an annuity of L. 50 


more—in all, L. 175 ßer annum; whuch, 


in ſome caſes, would be entirely an ad- 
dition to his income,—the rent of the 
lands thus to be given off being nothing. 
In other caſes, perhaps a deduction of 
five, or poſſibly of ten pounds, may be 
made from it; ſo that he acquires an 
addition of better than one hundred and 

ſixty 
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ſixty pounds a-year to his eſtate, without 
coſting himſelf one ſingle farthing f. 
But, this is only a ſmall part of the 
profits he will draw, in conſequence of 
this meaſure being adopted. When many 
men are ſettled in one place, they muſt 
not only have food for themſelves, but 
for cows and horſes, and other animals, 
which can only be had in the neighbour- 
hood. A market 1s thus brought to hand 
for all kinds of vegetables and grain,— 
dung 1s produced, which ſerves to en- 
rich the neighbouring lands,— barren 


plots are quickly converted into corn- 
fields, 


+ I cannot tell how the idea ſhould have become ſo 
general, that the granting feus upon an eſtate, and 
thus eſtabliſhing villages or towns upon it, would be 
be attended with expence to the proprietor ; for, no- 
thing is more certain, than that this requires from 
them no ſort of expence whatever. I have known 
many caſes, where the proprietor drew, at the beginning, 
conſiderable ſums of money from the feuers; but I 
know not any one inſtance, where the ſyſtem was at- 
tempted on a liberal plan, that it was attended with any 
expence whatever. I therefore conclude, that gentle- 
men who excuſe themſelves from making ſuch at- 
tempts, on account of their inability to afford money to 


carry them into practice, ſpeak without having duly 
conſidered the matter. 
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fields,--and the value of his land around, 
becomes ten times greater than it other- 
wiſe would have been; ſo that in a few 
years, a proprietor who made ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment, would find his revenue 
bettered by this alteration, probably five 
hundred, or a thouſand pounds a-year, 
inſtead of one hundred and fixty ; (the 
Reporter has known caſes where the rent 
of land has been augmented better than 
twenty thouſand pounds a-year, by the 
encreaſe of a town in the neighbour- 
hood.) If, therefore, the proprietor knew 
his own intereſt, he would be a gainer 
ſhould he pay the thouſand pounds to 
Government, inſtead of receiving it. But 
as individuals do not in all caſes fee 
clearly where their intereſt hes, and as 
many of them are apt to graſp at the // 
profit, as the only one they have to ex- 
pe, and thus to think of raiſing the 
quit- rent as high as it is poſſible for them 
to obtain; it 1s perhaps better for all 
parties, that they ſhould thus be bribed 
to adopt that mode of conduct, which 

will tend moſt effectually to promote 
| their 
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their own intereſt, while it likewiſe aug- 
ments the general welfare of the com- 


munity f. 
On 


+ Dr Adam Smith, with his uſual diſtinctneſs and 
accuracy, has remarked, that the rent of land not 
© only varies with its fertility, whatever be its produce, 
© but with its ſituation, whatever be its fertility * Nor 


can any poſition be aſſumed, which is more ſtritly 


true than this is. In the neighbourhood of a town, 
the value of land is increaſed to an aſtoniſhing degree 
more than land capable of yiclding the ſame produce 
in a remote part of the country. Hence it neceſſarily 
happens, that when a town is ſet down in a place 
where none was before, the value of the land around 
it riſes greatly above what it was. The village of 
Old Meldrum in Aberdeenſhire, conſiſting of three 
or four hundred houſes, has beea eſtabliſhed within 
the courſe of the preſent century nearly, by granting 
off feus, without any expence to the proprietor ; and 
although the ſituation is in many reſpects inconvenient, 
yet from this ſmall village, the proprietor draws a free 
rent above five hundred pounds a- year (as I have been 
repeatedly aſſured) more than he could have obtained 
had not that village been eſtabliſhed. "The town of Aber- 
deen has increaſed in its population greatly within the 
laſt fifty years; in conſequence whereof, many thou- 
ſand acres of the moſt barren land that can be con- 
ccived, have been converted into fine corn- fields in the 
neighbourhood of it, and now are let for, I pre- 
lume, above thirty thouſand pounds a- year more than 

they 
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On the other hand, Government would 
in this caſe, make a purchaſe that would 
prove perhaps equally advantageous to 
the Public. A boat, with the other neceſ- 
ſaries above ſpecified, would coſt about 
eighteen pounds. This divided among fix 
families, is three pounds for each family: 
the bounty to the proprietor is twenty 
ſhillings more: —in all, four pounds.— 
At this rate, ſuppoſing the ſettlers were 

to 


they formerly yielded. Even a very ſmall eſtabliſh- 
ment, where any branch af manufacture fixes a few 


people to one ſpot, very ſoon produces a change upon 


the country around, that never otherwife could have 
been experienced. 'The iron forge at Bunaw gives em- 
ployment to ſeveral families, who were ſet down in the 
neighbourhood of it a few years ago, upon a bleak 
moſs, which yielded only a little dwarfiſh heath: ſeve- 
ral hundred acres of that moſs are now converted 
into beautiful fields of graſs and corn, where ſmiling 
plenty reigns, inſtead of dreary deſolation: Even the 
ſteep mountain at Fort-William, which ſeems incap- 
able of any degree of improvement, is now overſpread 
with hanging gardens and corn-fields.— Theſe examples 
may ſerve to convince any attentive obſerver, that the 
proprietor of land around any new-eſtabliſhed town, 
cannot fail to receive a great addition to his revenue, in 


conſequence of that eſtabliſhment, without any trouble 


ar expence on his part. 
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to be all fiſhers, and ſuppoſing each fa- 
mily on an average to conſiſt of five 
perſons, this would amount to no more 
than ſixteen ſhillings a-head. But if we 
ſuppoſe the one-half of theſe ſhould be 
artificers of other kinds, each of whoſe 
families coſt only twenty ſhillings to Go- 
vernment, or four ſhillings a-head, each 
perſon, in this caſe, on an average, would 
coſt Government only ten {hillings. 'This 
1s the expence:—let us now ſee what would 
be the return. 

Every perſon who would be brought 
into theſe towns, may be ſaid to pay at 
preſent no taxes at all to Government: 
(it would be eaſy to prove, that they pay 
really leſs than none). When they ſhould 
thus be brought into a compacted ſo- 
ciety, they will pay equal to the average 
rate yielded by others in populous diſ- 
ſtricts in Britain. It is known, that about 
ſeven millions of /uch people in Britain 
pay at preſent nearly fourteen milhons 
of pounds Sterling in taxes, — which is 
nearly forty ſhillings a-head. At that 
rate, Government, in ſettling a thouſand 
| . 2 families, 
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families, expends L. 2,500, and in re- 
turn obtains from thence a clear revenue 
of ten thouſand pounds a-year. This 
ſurely will be allowed to be a moſt ad- 
vantageous bargain. 

It is impoſſible here to avoid drawing 
a ſhort compariſon between the effects 
of money laid out thus, or for other pur- 
poſes on which the national treaſure 1s 
uſually expended. We have all known 
twenty guineas given to raiſe a ſingle re- 


cruit to the army, who, inſtead of yield- 


ing any revenue, only helps to exhauſt it; 
whereas an equal ſum thus applied, would 
purchaſe a perpetual annuity (I ſhould 
ſay a perpetually-increaſing annuity) of 
one hundred and twenty pounds Ster- 
ling. It 1s thus, and thus only, I mean 
by putting the people into ſuch a fitu- 
ation as gives room for effective induſ- 
try, that ever the national revenue can 
be efentially advanced :—all other ſyſtems 
of finance are but the pitiful workings 
of little minds, which occaſion much 
trouble, and end in vexation and diſap- 
pointment. 
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By the mode propoſed above, many 
large villages might be quickly founded, 
which would gradually attain the ſize of 
towns. But ſomething more is wanted 
to give a vivaceous ſtimulus at the begin- 
ing, to put the whole machine in motion. 
A vigorous puſh ſhould be made to eſta- 
bliſh at the beginning, at leaſt one large 
town, which {hould ſerve as a centre of 
trade, as a general mart for all the ad- 
Jacent places, and which ſhould be en- 
dowed with higher privaleges than thoſe 
already mentioned, and be exalted to a 
degree of pre-eminence becoming the 
dignified part ſhe would have to act 
among the ſurrounding leſſer commu- 
nities. 

With this view, it would be neceſſary 
for Government to make choice of a pro- 
per place for that purpoſe, and there to 
purchaſe, or obtain from the proprie- 


tor, a quantity of ground ſufficient for 


the ſite of a large town, with a diſtrict 
around it, to be applied in the manner 
after mentioned. 


Let 
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Let a plan of that town be made out, 
divided into ſtreets, wards, and diſtricts, 
properly adapted for giving effect to the 
ſeveral neceſſary regulations of police, 
On that plan, let places be marked off 
for houſes of different claſſes; thoſe who 
made choice of a lot in any of theſe dif- 
ferent claſſes, being entitled to obtain a 
lot of land in the country, of greater or 
{ſmaller extent, according to the claſs in 
which it ranked, and to the value of the 
houſe that was required to be built on 
the ſeveral town-lots of theſe claſles : 
Certain privileges to be annexed to the 
poſſeſſors of the different claſſes, and a 
proportional rate appropriated to each in 
regard to municipal taxes: The loweſt 
claſs of inhabitants to be exactly in the 
ſame ſituation, and to be entitled to the 
ſame bounties from Government, as thoſe 
of the villages already mentioned; with 
this only difference, that all the lots 
ſhould be here given off in perpetuity, 
without any reſerved guit-rent whatever. 
Let a plan of municipal government be 
made out for this town, calculated to 

preſerve 
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preſerve order, and a due regard for the 
laws . Let the Magiſtrates be endowed, 
ex officio, with powers ſufficient to make 
the magiſtracy reſpected, and the people 
with privileges that ſhould be ſufficient 


to bar againſt arbitrary exertions of 
power, 


NEW SHERIFFDOMS. 


STILL farther, to add to the weight 


and dignity of this place, and to confer 
a ſingular bleſſing on the inhabitants of 


thoſe countries, of which they are de- 
prived at preſent, let a convenient diſtri 
around it be erected into a ſhrievalty, 
and let a Sheriff of courſe be named by 
the Crown, to take cognizance of all civil 
treſpaſſes againſt the laws, and to ad- 
miniſter juſtice among them. At preſent, 
theſe eountries are ſo remote from the 
ſeat of juſtice, that it is a matter of great 
difficulty and expence to obtain juſtice 
by law; which is one of the many cauſes 
that tend to depreſs the people. This, 
therefore, is one of thoſe moſt eſſentially 

| neceſlary 

+ vce U, Illuſtrations, —and Appendix, No. 10. 
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neceſſary regulations that ought long ago 
ro have been thought of Þ. 

Should theſe meaſures be adopted, the 
conveniences for trade are there ſo emi- 
nently conſpicuous, that a large town 
would quickly be eſtabliſhed, that would 
ſerve as a centre of trade to all thoſe 
regions. And, ſhould the ground he 
granted to Government for this purpoſe 
10 by 


'- + Thoſe who have not turned their attention to 
ſubjects of this nature, will not be able eaſily to form 
an idea of the hardſhips the natives experience from 
this circumſtance. In ſome places, the people are near 
two hundred miles from the feat of juſtice, with which 
they can have no correſpondence, but by expreſſes ſent 
on purpoſe. In this ſituation, ſuppoſe a man of wealth 
and power chooſes to do violence or injuſtice to a poor 
man, how is he to obtain redreſs? In all caſes, a prudent 
man will compute which is the leaſt of two evils, when 
he muſt ſubmit to one: If, then, the injury he ſuſtains, 
be not ſo great as the loſs he muſt ſubmit to before he 
can obtain redreſs, he will in prudence bear with it, 
rather than attempt to obtain juſtice. Suppoſe, for 
example, that a man who has power in bis hands, de- 
frauds or injures another to the value of five ſhillings, 
and the perſon injured knows that it would coſt him 
at leaſt five pounds expences to recover theſe five ſhil- 


lings, he muſt ſubmit to that loſs without attempting 
| | redreſs. 
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by the proprietor, which it certainly 
ought to be, ſeeing his revenue would 
neceſſarily be encreaſed thereby many 
thouſand pounds a-year, it would coſt 
Government next to nothing: or if they 
had occaſion to purchaſe the ground, a 
very few thouſand pounds would be al- 
together ſufficient to effect the work. 
One large town would be abſolutely 


neceſſary; and perhaps near Dunvegan 


in Skye, is the beſt ſituation for ſuch a 


town. There are four others which are 

M proper 
redreſs. In the ſame manner, if one man owes an- 
other any ſmall ſum, and does not chooſe to pay it, 
the means of compelling him are ſo difficult, that it 
can ſcarcely be attempted. On theſe accounts, raſcals 
and oppreſſors of every kind, are allowed to practiſe 
their villanies almoſt without controul; and, were not 
the morals of the people in general better than in 
places where ſocial intercourſe is greater, it would be 
impoſlible for any quiet well-diſpoſed perſon to live 
there at all, But, where the checks againſt iniquitous 
tranſactions are ſo few, it is ſufficiently plain that 
commercial tranſactions mult of neceflity be few alſo. 
To attempt, therefore, to introduce commerce and 
manufactures, in theſe ci:cumſtances, were abſurd. — 
The regulations mentioned in the text, muſt firſt 


take place, before the others can be attempted with. 
che ſmalleſt proſpect of ſucceſs. 
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proper ſituations for municipal towns, 
and which, it is probable, the proprie- 
tors would be well pleaſed to give off on 
the ſame terms :—theſe are, Stornoway 
in Lewis, Loch-Boiſdale in South-VUiſt, 
Tobermory in Mull, and Bowmore in 
Iſlay.— Were each of theſe propoſed to 
be erected into a ſhrievalty, and en- 
dowed with the ſame privileges with 
thoſe already mentioned, as they all be- 
long to men of great property, it is 
highly probable they would be glad to 
agree to the condition, were Government 
to tender them the boon. 
In that caſe, the Hebrides would be 
divided into five ſheriffdoms, vis. — 
ISLAY—comprehending the iſlands of 
Iſlay, Jura, Colonſay, and Oranſay. 
MULL—comprehending the whole of 
that iſland, with its leſſer iſlands ; alſo, 
Scarba, Lunga, Loing, Sueil, Eaſdale, 
Kerrera, Liſmore, Tiree, and Coll, with 
ſome of the adjacent coaſts of Ardna- 
murchan, and to the eaſtward of it. 
SKY FE—comprehending Skye, Cannay, 
Rum, Egg, Muich, Raaſay, Rona, and 
part 
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part of the continent oppoſite to it, as 
far as the different lochs extend; it be- 
ing much eaſter for the inhabitants of 
thoſe coaſts to go thither, than to Inver- 
neſs, the county- town at preſent. 

UIST — comprehending South and 
North Uiſt, Benbucula, Barra, and the 
leſſer iſles. 

m Lewis itſelf, 
Harris, and the leſſer iſles, with a part 
of the weſt coaſt of Scotland, from Loch- 
inver to Cape-wrath. 

Thus could juſtice be diſtributed with 
eaſe and expedition, through all thoſe re- 
gions: — the people would obtain perfect 
freedom: markets for every commodity 
they could poſſeſs, would be opened :— 
a general proſperity of the whole people, 
would be the firſt conſequence :—an ex- 
tention of trade, and a.prodigious aug- 
mentation of revenue to the State, would 
neceſlarily follow. 


CUSTOM- HOUSES. 
Ir the meaſures propoſed were adopt- 
ed, cuſtomhouſes would come to be 
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erected of courſe : But, ſhould any de- 
lay in that reſpect take place, there 
fhould be none in eſtabliſhing cuſtom- 
houſes at many places on the coaſt; as 
the want of theſe, prevents at preſent 
every attempt at improvement. The ex- 
pence of ſuch cuſtomhouſes needs be 
ſmall, as a fingle officer or two at a 
place, with very moderate ſalaries at 
firſt, might anſwer the purpoſe. The 
Reporter is not inſenſible of the abuſe 
to which ſuch an inſtitution is liable; — 
but if theſe abuſes are properly checked 
by Superiors, they may be kept within 
bounds, till more proper eſtabliſhments 
can be made. 


PACKET-BOATS. 


REGULAR packet-boats, as has been 
{aid, ſhould allo be eſtabliſhed from all 
the principal iſlands to the ſhore, from 

whence they could communicate directly 
with Edinburgh, and with one another. 
The importance of this meaſure has been 
already fully illuſtrated. 

NAR- 
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NARROW SEAS, 
790 be declared Friths. 


THE. proſperity of theſe countries, 
however, muſt in every caſe be much 
retarded, unleſs all thoſe narrow ſeas 
berween the iflands and the main, ſhall 
be by law declared to be friths, and the 
ſame freedom of navigation given in 
them as in other friths. Small boats 
muſt be continually paſſing and repaſſ- 
ing between theſe iflands, with different 
articles of the native produce of the 
iſlands. While theſe are accounted open 
ſeas, ſuch boats are liable to be ſeized, 
unleſs they have a cuſtomhouſe clear- 
ance. Were cuſtomhouſes as thick as 
the hamlets now are, the expence attend- 
ing the fees of office would prove an 
oppreſſive burthen on the trade of theſe 
iſlands; but, in the way that cuſtom- 
houſes muſt be placed, it would be im- 

_ Poſſible ever to obtain clearances for in- 
numerable articles of ſmall value, which 

' muſt of courſe be either ſuffered to lie 
uſeleſs on the hands of the rearer, or be 
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ſmuggled at a great riſk. Corn, coals, 
wool, kelp, and almoſt every other arti- 
cle that can be named, come within thar 
deſcription. Till this meaſure, therefore, 
be adopted, the commerce, and conſe- 
quently the agriculture and manufac- 
tures of all thefe ſmall iflands, muſt ever 
continue in ſuch a languid ſtate, as 
ſcarcely to deſerve the name of exiſting. 
t cannot, therefore, ceaſe to recommend 
this meaſure once more, as one of the 


moſt primary importance. 


BUOYS AND LAND-MARKS, - 
LIGHT-HOUSES, &c. 


To render the navigation of thoſe ſeas 
ſafe and commodious, a more accurate 
ſurvey of thoſe coaſts ſhould be made, 
than any that at preſent are known; for, 
all the charts of thoſe coaſts are full of 
inaccuracies and errors, that tend to en- 
danger the ſafety of any veſlels that 
ſhould attempt to fail by them . Diſ- 
tinguiſhing land-marks ſhould be erected 
at the entry into harbours, and other 


places 
| + See Appendix, No. 10. 
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places that require to be noted by ſea- 
faring people, that thus they might al- 
ways know with certainty, at what part 
of the coaſt they were, whenever they 
ſhould make the land; for, at preſent, 
many ſhipwrecks are occaſioned by veſ- 
ſels miſtaking one part of the coaſt for 
another, and thus ſteering an improper 
courſe, which might have been ſhunned, 
had they known the coaſts with certainty, 
Buoys ſhould alſo be placed on ſunk 
rocks; by the help of which, veſſels 
might ſafely enter into harbours, and 
go through narrow channels, without a 
pilot, which they dare not attempt at 
preſent; and in ſome places rings ſhould 
be fixed, for enabling veſſels to warp, 
or to be towed out or into a harbour 
when the wind is not altogether favour- 


able for them; as, by the help of theſe, 


many veſſels might be ſaved that are 
damaged or loſt, and much time be 
gained that muſt now be loſt in lying 
idly in harbours, to the great prejudice 
of the owners of ſhips that frequent 
thoſe ſeas. In ſome places, light-houſes 

l ſhould 
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ſhould be erected, particularly on the 
Mull of Cantire, and on the point of 
the iſland Scalpa in Harris; which are 
ſo obviouſly wanted, that nothing but a 
total inattention to thoſe places, could 
have permitted them to be neglected 


thus long F. 
If, 


+ The Mull of Kinhouth or Kinhoa in Wlay, has 
ſuch a general reſemblance to the Mull of Cantire, 
that veſſels frequently miſtake it for that of Cantire, 
and, by ſteering from thence a north-eaſt courſe, get 
themſelves embayed in Machrahaniſh-bay on the weſt 
coaſt of Cantire, from whence there is no poſſibility 
of eſcaping ſhipwreck, if the wind blows toward the 
ſhore ; and thus many valuable veſſels have been loſt, 
and many uſeful hands have periſhed. Were a light- 
houſe there erected, it would ſerve not only as a diſtin- 
guiſhing land-mark at all times, but it would alſo enable 
veſſels to fail round the Mull of Cantire during the 
night-time with ſafety, inſtead of that hazardous navi- 
zation they muſt frequently attempt at preſent. — With 
regard to the point of Scalpa, it lies fo low, and is fo 
covered with high land behind it, that no veſſel can 
make that point during the night, in any ſituation; and 


as every veſſel muſt keep very cloſe to it, to avoid the 
Skiringe rock, that lies off it at the diſtance of three 


miles, in its preſent ſtate, this navigation is ſo difficult 
that no veſſel during the night-time dares attempt it; 


ſo that they are reduced to the neccflicy of either lying 


of 


— 


. ad-y Report, c. 97 
If, alo n 5 with theſe f uſeful works „ CX 


— 


either entry into ſome narrow Sounds 
that muſt ever be dangerous to ſtrangers, 


N ſuch 


off and on all night, which, in thoſe narrow ſeas, 
ſubject to various currents, is extremely dangerous; 
or are obliged to run into a harbour, where they may 
be detained very long by contrary winds, that might 
have been favourable enough for carrying them for- 
ward, had they been able to proceed through that paſs. 
But were a light-houſe there placed, it would not only 
ſerve to allow veſſels to go with ſafety at all times of 
the night through that paſs, but as it would be ſeen at 
a great diſtance on either hand, thraugh all that long 


channel called the Minch, it would ſerve as a land- 


mark and ſure guide during the night, to all veſſels in 
that ſtrait, ſo as to allow them to proceed in their voy- 
age with confidence and ſafety, which they dare not 
attempt at preſent. When it is conſidered, that all 
veſſels to or from the Clyde, muſt paſs the Mull 
of Cantire, and that all veſſels from Liverpool, and 
the weft of England and Scotland, and the eaſtern 
ports of Ireland, to or from Holland and the Baltic, 
muſt paſs through the Minch, it will appear not a little 
ſurpriſing, that theſe two neceſſary works ſhould have 
been ſo long delayed. The additional inſurance that 
muſt have been paid on veſſels navigating thoſe ſeas 
in conſequence of that want, would probably have paid 


the expence of theſe light-houſes a hundred times over, 
not to count on the value of the uſcful lives that have 
thus been loſt. 
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{uch as the Sound of Harris, and ſome 
others, which pilots ſhould be at all 
times ready to go off to any veſſel at 
a ſignal made, as at Liverpool, &c. theſe 
Sounds would become ſafe and practi— 
cable, inſtead of being locked up, as 
they may be ſaid to be at preſent. In 
ſome places alſo, where harbours are 
much wanted, but where Nature has not 
been altogether ſo bountiful as in others, 
the artificial aid of a pier might be ne- 
ceſſary.— By theſe helps, which could 
all be effected for a very inconſiderable 
{um of money, the navigation of thoſe 
ſeas, inſtead of being hazardous, would 
become much more ſafe and expeditious 
than that of any other known narrow 
teas whatever; not only becauſe fate 
harbours are at all times to leeward, 
as has been already ſaid ; but alſo be- 
cauſe of the currents, which, when fully 
known, could be ſo made uſe of, as to 
help a veſſel forward with much greater 
caſe and expedition than ever could be 
effected in narrow ſeas without them. 


PRE- 
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PREVENTING IRREGULARITIES, 


WurN great quantities of herrings 
come into the bays, it often happens 
that ſeveral thouſand boats are employed 
at one time 1n the ſame place, when the 
ſtrongeſt are frequently tempted to com- 
mit treſpaſſes, from the hope of eſcaping 
with impunity. To prevent the evils 
of this kind, which are now loudly 
complained of, certain perſons {ſhould 
be appointed in each diſtrict, to act as 
Judges in all caſes of this nature, and be 
veſted with powers to carry their awards 
into effect, —a ſet of laws being compiled 
by which the Judges themſelves ſhould 
be regulated. An inſtitution of this na- 
ture actually ſubſiſts. The Earl of Ar- 
gyle was formerly empowered to act as 
Juſticiary Bailie on that coaſt, to make 


regulations for the fiſheries, with the 


conſent of aſſeſſors choſen for that pur- 
poſe ; and to carry theſe into effect, by 
means either of himſelf or ſubſtitutes.— 
The office ſtill ſubſiſts, but with dimi- 
niſhed authority. Three of theſe Juſti- 
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ciary Bailies only are appointed for the 
whole coaſt, with ſalaries very inade- 
quate to the duties of the office. Their 
number ought to be much enlarged :— 
their ſalaries rendered ſuch as to induce 
the office to be ſought after, by men of 
merit and knowledge, who could make 
the laws reſpected :—and a new ſet of 
regulations adopted for the regulation of 


this office, properly adapted to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things. 


CARE or HAAR BO URS. 


IN thoſe diſtant regions, a ſolitary 
ſhip in a harbour, without any reſtraint 
upon the crew, are apt to commit great 


diſorders; and in particular, very often 


throw out their ballaſt in the beſt part 
of the harbour, ſo as to choak it up, and 
render it uſeleſs. Several very fine har- 
bours have been thus already render- 
ed in a great meaſure uſeleſs (particu- 


_ larly Lewſa on the coaſt of Benbucula) ; 


and many more will be ſoon eſſentially 
hurt in the ſame manner, unleſs care 15 


taken to guard againſt it in time. A 
law, 
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law, therefore, {ſhould be enacted, for- 
bidding that treſpaſs under very heavy 
pecumary penalties :—the whole of ſuch 
penalty ſhould be given to the perſons 
who bring a proof of the treſpaſs being 
committed ;—which proof, any of his 
Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace ſhould 
be empowered to receive, and pronounce 
upon,—and his award to be final. Till 
ſome proviſion ſhall be made for a more 
eaſy mode of obtaining juſtice in thoſe 
parts, this, and many other hurtful enor- 
mities, can never be effectually prevented. 


SUNDAY. 


SUNDAY 1s, by our laws, very pro- 
perly appointed to be kept by a ceſſation 
from labour; nor is there any difficulty- 
in complying with this regulation, in the 
ordinary buſineſs of mankind; but a 
difficulty ariſes with regard to the appli- 
cation of this regulation, in the herring 
fiſhery. The operations are here carried 
on entirely during the night-time; and 
as the beginning of the night between 
Sunday and Monday, and the end of 

that 
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that between Saturday and Sunday, form, 
in ſtrict propriety, each of them a part 
of the twenty-four hours appointed to 
be kept as a time of reſt, it happens that 
theſe two nights are ſometimes wholly 
loft, and ſometimes entirely employed, 
according as the perſons concerned arc 
more or leſs rigorous in their principles 
in that reſpect. Hence diſputes arite, 
that are hurtful and pernicious. To 
guard againſt theſe as much as poſſible, 
Parliament ought to preſcribe a defini- 
tive rule to be obſerved in this caſe; and 
perhaps the following regulation might 
anſwer that purpoſe, vs. That all nets ſhall 
be hauled before one o'clock on Sunday morn- 


ing ; and that no nets ſhall be wet before one 
& clock on Monday morning. 


BOUNTIES. 


THrosE great and radical works already 
mentioned, which would lay the ſure 
foundation of the future proſperity of 
thoſe countries, being accompliſhed, it 
would then be time to think of other 

leſſer ſubſidiary aids; which, tho' not of 
primary 
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primary importance, yet, under proper 


reſtrictions, might {till be of very great 
utility, and might help to forward the 
great deſign. In this claſs bounties may 
be ranked ;—with regard to which the 
Reporter does not find himſelf prepared to 
ſpeak with that certainty he could with ; 
as he has not had an opportunity of ex- 
amining all the caſes to which theſe 
might apply. One obſervation, however, 
on this ſubject, is ſufhciently obvious, 
big. that as all ſudden innovations are 
hurtful, and as the perſons who have 
hitherto chiefly engaged in the fiſhery 
upon the bounty, hve at a diſtance from 
the fiſhing ground, and would be great- 
ly embarraſſed were the bounty to be 
ſuddenly dropped—this ſubject ſhould be 
very caretully weighed betore any deter- 
mination of that kind ſhould be adopted, 
and meaſures previouſly concerted, to 
hind, if poſſible, ſome beneficial employ- 
ment to thoſe people. 


One thing more on this ſubject, the 
Reporter may be permitted to remark ; 
which 1s, that the mode of fiſhing at 


preſent 
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preſent practiſed under influence of the 
bounty, appears to him in many reſpects 
1mproper, and does not anſwer what he 
1magines to have been the view of the 
| Legiſlature when it was firſt granted, 
They ſend out large veſſels, it is true; 
but theſe veſſels do not fiſh at /ca, but 
only enter into lochs and harbours, where 
they fiſh with ſmall boats, and where 
the boats of the country-pcople, without 
any decked veſſels to attend them, could 
fiſh at a much ſmaller expence than 
them. It is, indeed, highly probable, that 
were the country- people freed from the 
reſtraints that the ſalt- laws impoſe upon 
them, and were the inconveniences they 
derive from a ſcattered ſociety removed, 
they could catch herrings in theſe lochs 
at leſs than one-half the charge it ever. 
can be done for by butles. The reaſons 
on which this opinion reſts, might eafily 
be produced; but it would be tedious 
to dwell upon them here g. 

Experience ſhows, that herrings, tho“ 
they are on the coaſt in abundance, do 


not in all caſes enter the lochs and nar- 


row 
+ Sec the following evidence, — Art. 4. 
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row inlets, nor obſerve any regularity 
when they do enter them; ſo that it 
often happens, that the buſſes, tho fitted 
out at a great expence, do not fall in 
with any body of fiſh, and are obliged 
to return empty. In that caſe, a num- 
ber of men have been kept entirely idle 
for many months, at a very heavy charge 
both of wages and proviſions to the own- 
ers, which tends greatly to diminiſh 
their profits, and to render their under- 
takings unprofitable. It is, however, a 
certain fact, that there never is a ſea- 
ſon in which there are not abundance 
of herrings in the ſounds and narrow 
ſeas, among the iſlands, and along the 
coaſts, which might very properly be 
catched there by decked veſſels like the 
preſent buſſes, were they to fith for 
them after the Dutch method, which 
they never at preſent attempt. Could 
they be induced to follow this mode of 


fiſhing, the Reporter is fully convinced, 


that it would turn out a much more 


ſteady, certain, and profitable mode f 


fiſhing for the buſles, than that which is 
O at 
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at preſent in uſe; and many intelligent 
fiſhers with whom he has converſed, are 
of the ſame opinion. For theſe reaſons, 
he is perſuaded it would be adviſeable, 
even if the propoſed regulations ſhould 
take place, not to withdraw the bounty 
from buſſes after the preſent bounty-law 
expires; though it deferves to be conſi- 
dered, whether it might not be prudent 
to confine it to ſuch veſſels only as ſhould 
fiſh in the ſea, after the Dutch method, 
and not in the lochs with boats, as at 
preſent. 

It deſerves alſo to be remarked, that 
ſhould the regulations propoſed for falt 
take place, and ſhould towns be eſta- 
bliſhed along theſe coaſts, as is expected, 
the owners of buſſes would be freed from 
many of thoſe expenſive regulations that 
cramp them now extremely, and dimi- 
nith their profits in a furpriſing degree; 
ſo that with the ſame amount of bounty 
they would find their profits greatly en- 
creaſed, and be enabled in a ſhort time 
to go on with vigour, without any pub- 
lic aid whatever. The reaſons on which 

this 
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this opinion is founded, are pretty obvi- 
ous; but it would take up too much time 

to enter on a detail of them here. 
Another conſideration requires to be 
here adverted to. By the preſent mode 
of fiſhing, thoſe who engage in the her- 
ring- fiſhery, know nothing at all of the 
line-fiſhing; and, in like manner, thoſe 
who carry on the /ine-fiſhing f, are entire 
ſtrangers to the herring-fiſhery. By this 
arrangement, the veſſels and men em- 
ployed in each kind of fiſhery, are un- 
employed for that part of the year dur- 
ing which it cannot be carried on, to the 
great detriment of all parties concerned. 
But as theſe two fiſhings ſucceed each 
other, the ſame veſſels and hands could 
carry on both buſineſſes with the great- 
eſt propriety and ceconomy, were the 
hands made acquainted with both kinds 
of fiſhing. This is actually done at pre- 
lent by a ſet of fiſhers from Ruſh, and 
O 2 ſome 


+ Herrings are always caught in nets; cod, ling, 
tulk, and moſt other kinds of fiſh, are caught with 
hooks and lines; from whence ariſes the diſtinction in 
the text, See Appendix, No. 2. 
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ſome other places on the north of Ire- 
land, who ſometimes come to fiſh on our 
coaſts. To induce our own fiſhermen 
to follow that buſineſs after the ſame 
mode, it is ſubmitted, whether it might 
not be proper to grant a bounty only to 
ſuch veſſels as made it their buſineſs to 
follow both kinds of fiſhing throughout 
the whole year. 

All the fiſhermen agree, that wherry- 
rigged veſlels are the only proper ones 
for the line-fiſhery, as none other admit 
of being worked in the manner that 1s 
neceſſary. The late law, therefore, which 
prohibits the uſe of ſuch veſſels, certain- 
ly ought, on this account, as well as 
many others that might be named, to be 
altered, at leaſt in ſo far as relates to 
fiſhing veſſels. Wherry - rigged veſſels 
would alſo anſwer perfectly well for the 
herring-fiſhery after the Dutch method: 
it deſerves to be conſidered, whether the 
bounty ſhould not be given to ſuch veſ- 
ſels, in preference to others . It is ne- 

ceſſary 

+ See this ſubject more fully treated in the following 
evidence before the Committee of Fiſheries, — Art. 4: 
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ceſſary here alſo to note, that on the 
weſt ide of the iſland of Lewis, there ap- 
pears each year a great ſhoal of dog-fiſh 
in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, 
which the natives at preſent fiſh for in 
open boats, and catch great numbers; of 


the livers of theſe fiſh, they make an ex- 


cellent oil for lamps, of which they ſell 
annually about eight hundred barrels. 


According to the opinion of experienced 


fiſhermen, were this buſineſs followed in 
decked veſlels, which could remain at 
ſea all might, during which time they 
are eaſieſt taken, it might turn out a 
more valuable fiſhing than the northern 
whale-fiſhery. A ſmall bounty on ſuch 


veſſels as engaged in this buſineſs, might 
he of uſe. 


DEBENTURE. 


A DrgENTURE of two ſhillings and 


eightpence per barrel, is at preſent al- 
lowed on herrings exported. The ſame 
ihould be continued, and be extended to 
barrelled fiſh of every kind packed in 
barrels of the ſame ſize, and to half and 

quarter 
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quarter barrels ; but, to prevent fraud in ti 
this reſpect, it would be neceſſary to a1 
mark with a burning-iron, every barrel 0 


for which the debenture had been paid, 
with the letters D. B. at the cuſtomhouſe 
where it was paid, and prohibit the re- 
landing of theſe, under very ſevere pe- 
nalties: (and he ſubmits it to the conſi- 
deration of the Legiſlature, if it would 
not be prudent to allow the ſame on 
beef, pork, and butter). The debenture 
of one ſhilling and ſixpence per barrel of 
red herrings, and that of three ſhillings 
and fourpence per hundred weight of 
dried cod, ling, or hake, on exportation, 
ſhould be continued, and the laſt ex- 
tended to all other kinds of dried fiſh. 


— wa 


ll. dll. th 1 oY . — „ aw 


F 
On Internal Conſumption. 

Ar preſent, a duty of one ſhilling per 
barrel is paid for all herrings conſumed 
in Scotland, and three ſhillings and four- 
pence on thoſe conſumed in England. 
Several kinds of fiſh are alſo prohibited 
from being entered for home-coaſump- 
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tion. Theſe duties ſhould be aboliſhed, 
and all reſtraints as to the internal ſale 
of fiſh entirely removed. 


CURING or HERRINGS. 


As in conſequence of the foregoing 
regulations, the quantity of fiſh caught 
in thoſe ſeas would be very great, and 
could be afforded at a very low price ; 
the only other circumſtance neceſlary to 
enſure a ready ſale would be, that they 
ſhould be alſo of a ſuperior quality to 
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other fiih that ſhould meet them in fo- ; i 
reign markets; and this could be effected i 
in no other way, but by adopting a bet- 1 
ter mode of curing them than others. ; f 
At preſent, the fiſhermen in Britain are i a 
defective in this reſpect. Their mode ip 
of curing fiſh is certainly not the beſt, bl 
and might admit of great improvements; bo 
though the Reporter does not think him- 11 j 
ſelf ſufficiently inſtructed, ſo as to be able [ 
to point out effectual rules for that pur- 1 
poſe: and were he better informed than þ 
he is on this head, he would be cautious 1 1 
how he adviſed regulating ſtatutes in 1 
tha . * 
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that caſe; for, he believes the fiſhermen 
themſelves are better able to diſcover im- 
provements in this reſpect, than any other 
perſon; and were the intereſt of indivi- 
duals to be immediately promoted by 
ſuch improvements as theſe individuals 
ſhould make, he has no doubt but many 
very great improvements would ſoon be 


made. By the preſent law and practice, 


an individual, were he at ever ſo much 
pains, and as ſucceſsful as he could wiſh 


in his ſuperior mode of curing herrings, 


he would reap neither profit nor honour 


from his ſucceſs; which is no doubt a 


great diſcouragement to induſtry, and 
gives riſe to a general careleſſneſs in the 
mode of curing, that would not other- 
ways have been introduced into practice. 
From theſe conſiderations, the Reporter 
is convinced, that were a mode deviſed, 
by which herrings and other fiſh could 
be traced on all occaſions to the firſt hand 
directly, 1t would be a ſtrong induce- 
ment to carefulneſs; becauſe, in that 
caſe, a merchant from any quarter of the 
globe could write to his correſpondent, 
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that, out of any number of barrels, thoſe 
marked ſo, or ſo, had been found of a 
very ſuperior quality, and that thoſe with 
ſuch another mark had been very bad ; 
the laſt, therefore, had been condemned 
as uſeleſs, whereas the firſt had ſold at a 
very advanced price. This could not be 
eaſily done, if the herrings are obliged to 
be repacked as at preſent; for, in that 
repacking, they are ſo much bruiſed 9, as 
to counteract the attempts of the firſt 
curer ; nor is it poſſible in any caſe to 
come at the firſt curer, if they have ever 
been ſent to any foreign market. But, 


the Reporter is aſſured, that the beſt 


P Dron- 


+ It is neceſſary here to explain what is meant by 
bruiſing. —By the preſent law, the perſon who repacks 
herrings, is authoriſed to give them three dents, as it is 
called, during the time of packing. Practice thus ex- 
plains the meaning of that word. After a few rows of 
fith are laid in the barrel, belly nearly uppermoſt, a 
board is laid over them, and the packer goes into the 
barrel, and jumps upon this board as long as he 
pleaſes ; and this practice is thrice repeated during the 
packing each barrel. By this means, the fith are fre- 
quently totally disfigured, and rendered uſclefs at mar- 
bet. Of this grievance the fiſhers complain, but can 
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Drontheim herrings never are repacked, 
tho' they bring the higheſt price at every 
foreign market. If ſo, it would ſeem that 
repacking was not in all caſes neceſſary. 
Should this be found to be ſo, and ſhould 
it be required by Law, that all herrings 
and other fiſh, (as alſo beef, pork, and 
butter), that received the drawback of the 
ſalt-duty, ſhould have the name of the 
original curer marked at length upon the 
barrel, together with the name of his 
place of reſidence, as is practiſed at pre- 
ſent in Ireland with regard to beef; it 


might 


have no redreſs. The pretext for thus cruſhing the 
herrings, is, that the buyers may be ſure to have full 
barrels. It would be eaſy to obviate all diſputes on 
that head, by declaring by law, that the fiſh in a bar- 
rel of cured herrings ought to weigh a certain weight, 
ſuppoſe two hundred weight as taken out of the pickle 
without rinſing, and that every buyer ſhould be per- 
mitted to weigh every tenth barrel, if he choſe it, 
taking them without ſelection as they came in rota» 
tion, and the whole ſtock to be accounted the fame as 
this ſumple, —the ſeller to be obliged to make a deduc- 
tion of price proportioned to what ſhould be wanting, 
or to receive as much over as they ſhould weigh more 
than the legal ſtandard—the expence of opening to be 
porn equally by the buyer and the ſeller. 
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might be attended with very good ef- 
fects, as it would tend to raiſe or lower 
the price of that man's goods at market, 
ſhould they be found to be uniformly 
good, or the reverſe, in the ſame way 


as happens with regard to manufacturers 
of other kinds of goods. 


BARREL STAVES. 


IT was once enacted, that. herring- 
barrels ſhould be made of ſtaves at leaſt 
half-an-inch thick; but that law was after- 
wards repealed. They are now made ſo 
thin, as to be often cruſhed in the hold of 
a veſlel, ſo as to allow the whole of the 
brine to be loſt, which renders the her- 
rings uſeleſs and unfit for any market. 
That law ſhould therefore molt certain- 
ly be renewed, and ſtrictly enforced f. 

P's SIZE 


+ I am told, Drontheim herrings are always packed 

in barrels made of fir, which can be afforded at one 
ſhilling each, whereas oak barrels in Britain frequently 
coſt five ſhillings. Enquiry ſhould be made, if, upon 

a fair trial, ſuch barrels would anſwer in Britain. 
White fir deal is found to be better for this purpoſe, 
than red fir wood. I am diſpoſed, however, to believe, 
. 
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7 
| al 
SIZE or BARRELS. Hh 
IT deſerves alfo to be remarked, that d 
the Iriſh barrel of herrings contains only 8 
twenty-eight gallons, whereas the Scotch. ſc 
barrel contains thirty-two. And, how- n 
ever ſtrange it may appear, yet the Re- le 
porter 1s on all hands aflured, that the v 
Iriih barrels, on account of their com- p 
pactneſs, or other circumſtances, in all t 
caſes ſell at an equal or ſuperior price to b 
the Scotch barrels, though the fiſh be the v 
fame ; by which means, the Iriſh ſell the V 
fame quantity of fiſh, of the ſame qua- 
lity, fourteen and an-half per cent. dearer 
than the Scotch. In conſequence of this, 
it is not an uncommon practice for the f. 
Irith to buy Scotch fiſh, pack them into 0 
Iriſh 8 
N 
that new barrels of this kind would in all caſes com- m 
municate a refinous taſte to the fiſh ; but I have not a ; 
doubt but that larix-wood, which is known neither to s 
ſhrink nor warp, would anfwer for ſtaves equally well, IT 
or perhaps better than oak; and as no wood grows ſo n 


quick, or t rives ſo well in our climate, it could in 
time be afforded as cheap as fir-wood. This is one 
reaſon among many, for rearing as many larix-trees in 
Scotland as poſſible. | 


— 
— 


— " 
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Triſh barrels, and ſend them to the Weſt- 
Indies. In theſe circumſtances, it would 
doubtleſs be neceſſary to reduce the 
Scotch herring-barrel by Law, to the 
ſame ſize with the Iriſh barrel, that they 
might come to market on equal terms at 
leaſt in that reſpect. The ſame obſer- 
vation apphes to the barrel of beef and 
pork, both which in Ireland contain only 
twenty-eight gallons, while the Britiſh 
barrel is thirty-two; and with regard to 


which, the very ſame complaints pre- 
vail F. 


FOREIGN HERRINGS. 


Tux Reporter is likewiſe informed 
from very good authority, that it is a 
common practice in Ireland, to import 
great quantities of Dutch, Swediſh, and 
Norwegian herrings, which are after- 
wards exported from thence to the Bri- 
tiſn Weſt-Indian iſlands; though he be- 


lieves that foreign cured herrings are 


not by Law allowed to be ſent by Bri- 
has _tiſh 


+ See a Memorial to the Lords of Treaſury by Lord 
Galloway and others, Appendix, No. 10. 
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tiſh ſubjects to thoſe iſlands. If this be 


true, that practice ought no doubt to be 
ſtopped . 


EX ACTIONS IN IRELAND, 


ANOTHER grievance reſpecting Ire- 
land, of which the Britiſh fiſhers moſt 
loudly complain, of the truth of which 
the Reporter had occaſion to be fully in- 
formed in his late tour, is as follows: For 
{ome years paſt, herrings have caſt up in 
greater quantities towards the latter part 
of the ſeaſon, on the northern coaſts of 
Ireland, than elſewhere, and the Scotch 
buſſes went there to catch them. At 


firſt, 


I By an account of exports of herring from Gotten- 
burgh (Appendix, No. 14.), it appears, that, in the 
year 1776, no leſs than fifty-fix thouſand four hun- 
dred - barrels of herrings were exported to Ireland. 
Theſe herrings, I have been told, are there ſhifted into 
Iriſh or Scots barrels, and for the greateſt part are ex - 
ported as Scots or Irifh herrings. 


| 
As all the Gottenburgh barrels are made of fr, , 
which we would naturally imagine would give the fiſh | 


a ſtrong reſinous taſte 3 and as we hear no complaints 
of that nature againſt herrings exported from Ireland, 
it affords a preſumption, that this peculiar taſte is not 
ſo ſtrong and nauſeous as to be very perceptible, 
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firſt, they were permitted to fiſh with- 
out moleſtation ; but, in winter 1782, 
ſome ſmall fees were exacted by ſome of 
the cuſtomhouſe officers, for granting 
them permiſſion to fiſn. This became 
general in winter 1783: every buſs was 
forced to pay two guineas for each boat 
ſhe carried, for liberty to fiſh, beſides 
paying duty for all the ſalt and barrels 
they had on board at the time, though 
they never were landed —as is more fully 
ſet forth in the Memorial referred to in 
the notes T. And in the year 1784, they 
have been forcibly driven from the coaſt 
altogether, in conſequence of an aſſoci- 
ation of the inhabitants for that purpoſe, 
as they are informed ; the particulars of 
which are ſet forth in another Memorial 
referred to in the notes T. All which 


exactions 


A Memorial from the adventurers in the white- 


herring fiſhery, to the Right Honourable the Board of 
Truſtees, 24th July 1783, in the hands of the Right 


Honourable Henry Dundas, Eſq; 


t A Memorial for the Magiſtrates and Burgh of 
Campbelton, for themſclves, and in name of the ad- 
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exactions and outrages greatly prejudice 
their intereſt ; and being contrary to law 
and juſtice, certainly claim the ſpeedy at- 
tention of Government. He will only ob- 
ſerve further on that head, that, for ſome 
years paſt, the conduct of the Board of 
Cuſtoms in Scotland with reſpect to the 
Iriſh fiſhers on our coaſt, has been ſuch as 
could not give any reaſon for ſuch conduct 
on the part of Ireland; as theſe fiſhers 
Have not only been allowed to fiſh where 
they pleaſed on our coaſts, but have even 
been allowed to draw the Britiſh deben- 
ture on fiſh catched and cured in thoſe 
ſeas, in the ſame manner as if they had 
been natives of Britain . 

Theſe 


venturers in the white-herring fiſhery, November 
1784, ſent to Sir Archibald Edmonſtone, Bart; alſo, 
an affidavit before the Bailies of Rothſay, in the hands 
of Mr Dundas. 


+ It is proper for me here to obſerve, that in the fore- 
going Report, I have confined my obſervations chiefly to 
thoſe leading meaſures that ſeem indiſpenſibly neceflary 
for putting the countries in queſtion into a train of 
progreſſive improvement : I have altogether omitted 
many ſmaller regulations, which would prove highly 
bencficial, were theſe leading meaſures adopted. Of 

| | this 
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Theſe are all the particulars that oc- 
cur to the Reporter, as of material mo- 
ment to be attended to, for eſtabliſning 
the fiſheries on thoſe coaſts upon a ſure 
and permanent foundation: But the fol- 
lowing particulars, as ſtrongly affecting 
the general proſperity of the country, 
ought alſo to be ſeriouſly attended to. 


W O OI. 


Tux weſtern parts of the Highlands 
of Scotland, are for the moſt part ex- 


tremely ſteep, rugged, and mountainous, 
(and the ſame may be ſaid of many of 
the iſlands), forming dry healthy pa- 
ſturage for ſheep, and would afford a 
much greater profit to the owners if 
depaſtured with ſheep, than with cattle. 
The iſlands likewiſe, which are at pre- 
ſent poſſeſſed of a breed of ſheep carry- 

3 ing 


this nature I conſider ſmall premiums to be diſtri- 


buted annually to veſſels of certain deſcriptions, within 


certain diſtricts, that ſhould prove moſt ſucceſsful in 
the fiſhery each ſeaſon. — The Reader will find this 
matter fully treated in the Evidence given before the 
Committee of Fiſheries, that follows this Report, Art. 4. 
to which he is referred. 
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ing finer wool than any in Europe, and 
which could be eaſily there preſerved 
without debaſement, or even improved 
ſo as to yield great quantities of wool, 
of a quality ſuperior to any that 1s yet 
known, would, in many caſes, yield a 
return, if ſtocked with ſuch ſheep, per- 
haps tenfold greater than if paſtured 
with cattle. Yet, on account of the 
laws that, under the ſevereſt penalty, 
prohibit the carriage of wool by ſea, but 
under regulations that cannot poſhbly be 
complied with in thoſe countries, the 
natives have been in general hitherto 
obliged to rely upon cattle as their prin- 
cipal ſtock, and thus to forego one of 
the chief advantages that Nature had 
conferred upon them. Thoſe fine-wool'd 
ſheep are ſuffered to ſtroll about ne- 
glected, in ſmall numbers; and no na- 
tional benefit has yet been felt from the 
wool, though it might, if raiſed in ſut- 
ficient quantities, lay the foundation of 
woollen manufactures of certain kinds, 
that would be unrivalled in other mar- 
kets.—A manufacture of fhauls, it has 
been 
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been already faid, made of this wool, 1s 
juſt now in its infancy here, which may 
perhaps in time grow up to be an object 
of ſome importance, or other manufac- 
tures of a kind for which ſuch fine wool 
is fitted, if the laws ſhould be ſo framed 
as to admit of a reaſonably free com- 
merce in this article. At preſent, how- 
ever, the natives, from never having 
been able to derive much advantage from 
that wool, ſcarcely know any-thing of 
its value in a commercial light: And, 
ſhould they come to diſcover its value, 
if the preſent laws ſhall remain in force, 
there is reaſon to fear it may be convert- 
cd to the benefit of rival nations, by im- 
proving beir manufactures, rather than 
our own. For, as the riſk is really 
ſmaller to ſmaggle wool at preſent to 
France or Holland, by means of the 
ſmuggling veſſels which frequent thoſe 
coaſts with ſpirits, than it is to ſend it 
to any part of Scotland, it is natural to 
chink, that they would embrace that as 
their ſureſt and beſt market for this 
commodity, That - foreigners begin to 
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know the value of this wool, appears 
probable from the following ſtory the 
Reporter heard in many places, on his 
late tour; vis. That ſome perſon in the 
iſlands, finding his wool at preſent in 
little requeſt among themſelves, had been 
tempted to try if it could be fold to ad- 
vantage in France; and that it had far 
exceeded his expectation, as he had there 
received an anker of brandy (worth, at 
his own home, from fifty ſhillings to 
three pounds) for each ſtone of wool 
and this at a time when the wool on the 
main-land (which is indeed of a much 
coarſer quality, the produce of ſouth- 
country ſheep) could not be fold for 
more than four {hillings, and even not 
at that price. This report, true or falſe, 
1s current at preſent through all the 
iflands, and will doubtleis turn the at- 
tention of the people towards that mar- 
ket. Should this trade be permitted to 
get firm footing, it will be an evil of the 
firſt magnitude, that will not be eaſily 
eradicated. Would it not be wile policy 


to Nip it in the bud, by a judicious alter- 
ation 
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ation of the laws reſpecting wool, which, 
on many other accounts, call out for 
amendment ? Great would be the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to thoſe re- 
gions from ſuch alterations, as it would 
add much to the value of land in the 
firſt inſtance ; and, in the next place, 
would permit the woollen manufacture 
to be eſtabliſhed in thoſe regions, ſo na- 
turally adapted for that purpoſe, tho' it 
muſt be long ere 1t can there proſper 
under the reſtraints to which it is ſub- 
jected at preſent 4. | 


CORN- 
+ See X, Illuſtrations. 


+ When a ſmuggling trade in one capital article is 


once begun, it gives riſe to many other branches of 


trade of the ſame kind, as leſſer articles can be ſent 


along with it, which never could have been ſent by 


themſelves; and others are, in like manner, brought 
by the return of the ſmuggling veſſels. It is b-lieved 
the ſmuggling of wool laid the foundation of all the 
ſmuggling trade now carried on ia Britain ; aud as the 
prohibiting the exportation of wool has tended greatly 
to debaſe the quality of Britiſh wool, and to hurt our 
woollen manufactures very much, and has produced 
many other evil conſequences, that law ſhould certainly 
be altered or repealed. 
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CORN-LAWS. 


ALL thoſe reſtrictive corn-laws, which 
tend to interrupt the free commerce of 
grain in ſmall quantities, ought alſo to be 
altered. This would give eaſe and ſe- 
curity to every ſmall dealer in grain, 
which would encourage agriculture in 
the diſtant iſles, that would naturally 
tend to enſure plenty and cheapneſs to 
the people. 


FE A IX 8. 

Tur Reporter finds he has omitted 
one article of importance towards the 
eſtabliſhing a beginning commerce; that 
of inſtituting fairs, or periodical markets, 
at certain ſeaſons of the year, in parti- 
cular places. Theſe, when conſiderable, 
anſwer in ſome meaſure the purpoſe of 
temporary towns; and, when once fully 
eſtabliſhed on a liberal plan, prove high- 
iy beneficial to thoſe places where large 
towns do not abound. It would there- 
fore be proper to inſtitute at leaſt orc 
great annual fair in each of the diſtricts 
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above recommended : And, with a view 
to augment the traffic at that time as 
much as poſſible, it ſhould be at theſe 
fairs that the diſtribution of boats, and 
other premiums that ſhall be thought 


neceflary for encouraging the fitheries, 
{ſhould be made. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tnvus hath the Reporter, with as 
much perſpicuity as he was able, given 
the rude draught of a plan, which, if 
carried into effect, he is firmly perſuaded, 
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13 
would lay the ſure foundation of a laſt- 1 
ing improvement to thoſe countries, i 
which never have hitherto been of any il 
material advantage to the Britiſh Empire, „ 
tho' they are by Nature capable of be- 1 


coming perhaps more valuable than any A 
other province of the kingdom. His 14 
aim has been to diſcover and remove | 


thoſe radical defects that have hitherto 


retarded the progreſs of all improvement, | 1 
and not to trouble your Lordihips with | 
a multiphcity of partial ſchemes, that 1 


tend only to exhauſt the national trea- 
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ſure, without producing an adequate be- 
nefit. He has been particularly careful 
to avoid every-thing that could lead to 
great national expence, not only from a 
perſuaſion, that, in the preſent ſtate of 
the finances of this country, ſuch frugal 
plans would have a better chance of 
being attended to, and carried into effect, 
than others that were more expenſive; 


but alſo from a firm conviction, that, 
next to ſmuggling, nothing tends ſo 


much to diſcourage a ſpirit of ſober in- 
duſtry among a people, as that of job- 
ing with public money, which never 
can be prevented where great national 
expence 1s incurred.—As he wiſhes that 
theſe regions, ſo remote from Court, may 
long continue the ſeat of active induſtry, 
he has therefore weighed every propoſal 
with the moſt ſcrupulous care, with a 
view to guard againſt this evil; and has 


had the happineſs to find, that he has 


been able to avoid it to a much greater 


degree than he himſelf imagined practi- 


cable, when he firſt reflected on the 
ſubject. Indeed he has been ſo ſucceſsful 


in 
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in this reſpec, that he is afraid, ſhould 
ever theſe propoſals come to be made 
public, they will be received with great 
coolneſs by many of thoſe whoſe intereſts 
they are calculated moſt effectually to 
promote. Nor are they calculated, hke 
brilliant propoſals that announce expen- 
five and glaring undertakings, to pleaſe 
the taſte of the populace, who judge of 
the importance of any object merely by 
its ſhow, and the parade with which it 
is introduced to their notice. He will 
be content if he can be in any meaſure 
inſtrumental in quietly diffuſing general 
happineſs among the people, and of thus 
adding to the wealth and general ſtabi- 
lity of the empire. 

There are not wanting perſons, who 
will ſay that his principal aim has been 
tw encreaſe the revenue, rather than to 
promote the improvement of the coun- 
tries he has viſited : Nor can it be de- 
med, that the benefits which Govern- 
ment will derive from theſe improve- 
ments, if carried into ellect, would be at 
vaſt equally great, and equally certain, 
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as the advantages that would reſult to 
all other parties concerned: But that 
muſt be a never- failing conſequence of 
adding to the proſperity of the people; 
for, wherever this takes place, the aug- 
mentation of the revenue is certain and 
unavoidable. This is the only true and 
unequivocal mode of augmenting the 
national revenue, with which the Re- 
porter is acquainted. It is a mode too, 
of impoſing taxes, which, inſtead of oc- 
caſioning a popular odium, muſt always 
produce the oppoſite effect: He cannot, 
therefore, help regretting, that it ſhould 
have been hitherto ſo little attended to 
in all ſyſtems of finance. And it appears 
not a little ſurpriſing that it ſhould not, 
when we conſider how many ſtriking in- 
ſtances are before our eyes, of the baneful 


effects reſulting from an oppoſite plan of 
conduct. 


The proſperity of that country, were 
the meaſures propoſed adopted, the Re- 
porter conceives, would be certain and 
unavoidable. The people, being freed 
_ from thoſe reſtraints that at preſent ty 
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up their hands from the fiſheries, would 
engage in them with alacrity, and with 
proportional ſucceſs. Being placed with- 
in reach of giving and receiving mutual 
aid in all their enterpriſes, their exer- 
tions would acquire a vigour with which 
they are at preſent unacquainted. The 
articles eſſentially neceſſary for carrying 
on theſe fiſheries being always within 
reach, ſo as to be ready when called for, 
would enable the poor to avail them- 
ſelves fully of every fortunate occurrence 
that chanced to fall in their way; ſo 
that fiſn, in theſe circumſtances, could 
be afforded in foreign markets at a very 
low price, and at the ſame time yield 
a reaſonable profit to the perſons con- 
cerned. Thus the demand would be en- 
creaſed, and employment afforded to ad- 
ditional numbers of people. The quan- 
tity of fiſh thus prepared for market, 
would induce plenty of merchants to 
ſettle in thoſe towns, who would find 
a profitable employment in the com- 
merce that this would furniſh, and give 
at once an adequate price to the fiſher- 
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man; which would enable him to pro- 
ceed in his buſineſs without embarraſl- 
ment. A ready market would be pro- 
vided for freſh proviſions, and for all 
the produce of the fields. Theſe would 
be taken from the farmer i any quantities, 
as ſoon as they were fit for the market; 
which would give all the encouragement 
to agriculture that can be wiſhed for. 
Ships would be daily paſſing to and 
from Liverpool, and other parts, with 
rock-ſalt, coals, and other articles wanted 
for the daily uſe of a numerous, wealthy, 
and induſtrious people: In return for 
which would be ſent, at a very moderate 
freight in compariſon of what it now 
is, kelp, ſlate, fith freſh and cured, oil, 
bark, and other articles of the produce 
of rhoſe countries. To the Weſt-Indies, 
ine outward freight of fiſh would enable 
the merchants to import ſugars and rum 
at a moderate freight, which would in 
time give riſe to the refining of ſugar. 
Jo the neutral 1ilands in the Weſt-Indies, 
their fi would be a welcome commo- 


aity, which would find their way into 
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the French Iſlands: In return for which, 
they would procure, by an advantageous 
barter, melaſſes, which could be there 
diſtilled for the African trade, with as 
great advantage as in Connecticut. To 
Spain, to Portugal, the Mediterranean, 
and the Levant, their fiſh, their marble, 
and manufactures, would afford them 
ready acceſs; and the articles they would 
receive from theſe countries, with lead, 
and the other native products and ma- 
nufactures, would lay the foundation of 
a trade to Holland and the Baltic. 

Thus would employment be afforded 
to an innumerable multitude of people, 
the manufactures and trade of this coun- 
try encreaſed to an aſtoniſhing degree, 
the quantity of ſhipping greatly aug- 
mented, the number of ſeamen multi- 
pled, the general proſperity of the people 
promoted, the national wealth accumu- 
lated, and the revenue proportionally 
augmented, without the preſſure being 
telt by any one. 

Such are the general conſequences, the 
Reporter is perſuaded would reſult from 
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the arrangements propoſed, and ſuch are 
the reaſons that have induced him to 
adopt that opinion. He has ſtated theſe 
reaſons with that warmth of colouring 
which is natural to one who is himſelf 
fully convinced of the truth of the facts 
on which he grounds his opinion, and of 
the certainty of the concluſions. He is 
ſenſible, that though thoſe who have nei- 
ther had acceſs to examine the one, nor 
to weigh with attention the other, what he 
has ſaid will appear to them ſomewhat ex- 
travagant. He wiſhes that other men of 
greater weight and influence than him- 
ſelf, would put themſelves in a fituation 
to prove the truth of the one, and atten- 
tively to conſider the other, —as he has 
not a doubt, but that the more minutely 
theſe propoſitions ſhall be inveſtigated, 
they will afford the greater ſatisfaction 
to the candid enquirer, 


Coats, RIO Edinburgh, 
6th December 1784. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


„ 


FOREGOING REPORT. 


A. | 
This refers to the Report, page 4th. 


[JNLESS it be the Ifland of Arran, 

which is very mountainous, all the 
other iſlands are in general low grounds, 
for the moſt part pretty level, and cap- 
able of cultivation. The three hills called 
the Paps of Jura, are indeed high land; 
but theſe occupy only a ſmall part of the 
iſland. The fame may be ſaid of Skye, 
in which there are two ridges of high 
mountains, with large tracts of flat land 
between. Mull and Rum are rugged 
and uneven; as 1s alſo the eaſtern part of 
Harris and Viſt, though not extremely 


high 
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high land. On the north and eaſt part 
of Iſlay, are ſome rugged hills of no great 
height; but this large iſland is for the 
moſt part low flat land, highly capable of 
culture. Tiree is one continued plain of 
fine arable land, two ſmall hills except- 
ed, and ſo low, that at a little diſtance 
theſe two hills appear like lands, the 
land between them being ſo flat as not 
to be ſeen. The weſt fide of Barra, of 
Uiſt, and of Harris, and the whole of the 
Hands lying between theſe, are low lands, 


. exceedingly fertile, being one entire bed 


of ſhell-ſand ; and the ſame may be 
ſaid of the north - weſt ſide of Lewis. 
Cannay and Egg are not ſo low land, 


conſiſting 


+ Theſe fields of ſhell-ſand, when well cultivated, 
and properly manured with ſea-weed, yield returns of 
barley, that cannot, I believe, be equalled in any part 
of Europe ; and, were I here to ſpecify them, would 
not be credited. The crops of rye are alſo wonderfully 
luxuriant; and the fame may be ſaid of peale : Wheat 
has never that I know of, been tried on them, nor 
turnips, nor lucerne, nor ſainfoin, though there is 
reaſon to think that all theſe crops could there be 
produced, in as great, probably greater perfection 
than in any other part of Europe. 
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conſiſting of ſeveral rows of baſaltic co- 
lumns above each other; but the ſoil 
there, is extremely fertile T. Colonfay, 

8 Oranſay, 


+ The long chain of iſlands extending from Barra 
head to the Butt of the Lewis, which, when conſidered 
as an aggregate, has been denominated the Long Iſland, 
ſeems to have conſiſted originally of a chain of irre- 
gular rocks of granite jutting up from the ſurface of 
the ſea, with a bold front towards the eaſt, but ſhelv- 
ing gradually to the weſtern ſhore. During the courſe 
of many ages, that part of the rock which roſe above 
the level of the ſea, has become covered with a ſur- 
face of moſly earth, of unequal depths, the prominent 
parts of the rock being ſtill bare, and the hollow 
places filled up with moſs, to a greater or ſmaller depth 
as circumſtances have been more or leſs favourable for 
the accumulation of it. And as there ſeems to be few 
tiſures in theſe rocks of granite, through which the 
water can percolate, the cavities where no ſhelving 
outlet appears, are filled with water, forming many 
ſmall lakes among the mountains. 

With regard to the weſtern part of theſe iſlands, 
where the rock has probably extended to a great di- 
ſtance, ſhelving ſlowly downward beneath the furface 
of the water, there ſeems to have been accumulated 
above the rock, in the courſe of many ages, an ex- 
tenſive bed of ſhells, which being agitated by ſtorms, 
have been puſhed towards the ſhore, where they have 
been left in heaps, intermixed with tangles and other 
ſea · weeds, above the ordinary level of the ſea, and have 

been 
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Oranſay, and Coll, are in general flat 
land, of a ſandy ſoil, not ſo entirely 


ſhells, 


been thus gradually formed into a bank, which has 
acquired an annual addition, fo as to become in time 
a level plain of conſiderable extent along the whole 
coaſt. But as the water which flowed trom the hills 
toward tie weſt, when it came to the bottom of the 
declivity, would be interrupted by the bank of ſand 
thrown up by the fea, it has been accumulated into a 
chain of thallow lakes, till it role to ſuch a height 
as to force a paſſage into the fea, through ſome of the 
weakeſt parts of the bank. 

In conformity with this hypotheſis, it is found, that 
at preſent the weſt coaſt of the iſland of South Uiſt, 
which I had a particular opportunity of examining, 
(and I was told the other iflands in that chain were 
exactly in the ſame circumſtances, conſiſts of a plain 
of ſhell-fand of unequal breadth, from about a quarter 
of a mile to half-a-mile, or perbaps three quarters, 
within which is a range of ſhallow freth-water lochs 
that run along the whole length of the iſland, the ſur- 
face of which is ſo little elevated above the level of the 
fea, that at high ſpring-tides the ſea flows into theſe 
lochs, ſo as to render the water at times brakiſh, On 
the eaſt of thele lakes, no ſhell-ſand is found; nor is 
any moſly earth found upon the weſt of them. 

The rocks that have formed the grand chain on the 
eaſt fide, have been broke into irregular chaſms, form- 
ing in ſome places narrow channels, that go quite thro 
from caſt to welt between the iſlands 3 and in other 


places, 


— 
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ſhells, and therefore not ſo very fertile 
as ſome of the others. Liſmore 1s a 

8 2 low 


places, only make deep indentments, which penetrate 


| ſeveral miles within the land, paſſing the high part of 


the mountains, and widening within, in the lower part 
of the country, into capacious harbours, ſurrounded 
by level campaign lands of great extent. Three ſuch 
harbours as are now deſcribed, are found in South 
Viſt, viz. Loch-Boiſdale, Loch-Eynort, and Loch- 
Skiport. The firſt, where I happened to be wind- 
bound for ſeveral days, went fo deep into the land as 
to approach within a very ſmall diſtance of the chain 
of freſh- water lochs. It had not originally, however, 
any communication with theſe lochs ; but Mr Mac- 
donald of Boiſdale, having obſerved that the outlet 
from theſe freſh-water lochs, which was formerly to 
the weſt, was frequently choaked up by the fand, 
thought it would be for his advantage to open an out- 
let to the eaſt ſea, through this harbour. This he did 
by opening a ditch into it, of five or ſix feet deep; by 
which operation, he not only lowered the ſurface of 
the water in theſe lochs ſo much as to gain about nine 
hundred acres of land, but alſo eſtabliſhed a commu- 
nication by water, in boats, from the eaſt ſea, to almoſt 
every ſingle farm on the iſland. Theſe freſh-water 
lochs are nearer either of the other two harbours, than 
they are to Loch-Boiſdale. Indeed they come within 
about thirty yards of the head of Loch-Skiport, and 
are ſo near as to be marked in Mr MKeæazic's charts 
plate, as being entirely joined. 
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low ifland, the rocks entirely limeſtone, 
the ſoil fertile even to a proverb: perhaps 
in 


The Reader will perhaps pardon me for extending 
this note an uncommon length, as the ſubject is not a 
little curious and uncommon. In conſequence of the 
outlet already mentioned, the former channel through 
which the water chiefly iſſued, is now dried up; and a 
place at the mouth of that channel, where, thirty years 
ago, a conſiderable falmon-fiſhery was carried on, is 
now dry land, and is near a quarter of a mile diſtant 
from the neareſt ſhore, which ſhows how much the 
land has gained in that time. 

It deſerves alſo to be remarked, that as the ſhell- 
ſands are heaped up along the ſhore into hillocks, 
which are broke into ſteep banks, as is uſual with dry 
ſand-hills, the wind acting upon theſe, blows the ſand 
about irregularly, which covers the adjacent ground, 
and gradually fills up the neighbouring lochs, ſo that 
in a ſhort time they will probably entirely diſappear ; 
and unleſs care be taken to preſerve, by artificial 
means, the communication by water for boats, that 
conveniency will be entirely loſt. Nothing would be 
more eaſy than to prevent the blowing of the ſand 
there, nor could any undertaking turn out half ſo ad- 
vantageous to the proprietor. 


A notion prevails among the people in thoſe iſlands, 


that the ſea makes continual encroachments on the weſt 
coaſt, and recedes from the eaſt. The facts already men- 
tione d, ſufficiently refute that opinion, as the naked rocks 
on the eaſtern coaſt, waſhed by the ſea, ſufficiently prove 

| that 
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in this reſpect it is exceeded by few 


places in Europe. 
Tur 


that they receive no addition. One fact was ſtated to 
me, with a view to prove that the ſea has gained on the 
land by a gradual encroachment on the weſt coaſt, viz. 
'That on the weſt of South Uiſt, at low ſpring-tides, 
when the ſea is ſmooth, ſomething like the walls of 
houſes are ſeen a great depth below the ſurface, a con- 
fiderable way from the ſhore ; from whence the people 
conclude, that this has been formerly dry land, and that 
all between it and the ſhore has been gradually waſhed 
away by the encroachments of the ſca.—That this laſt 
could not be the caſe, is plain; ſeeing, if it ever had 
been dry land, and theſe houſes inhabited, it muſt then 
have been above the level of the ſurface of the ſea, and 
muſt have remained ſo as long as the foundation con- 
tinued unaltered. It never could have come into its 
preſent ſituation but by an earthquake, or ſome ſuch 
ſhock, that had ſuddenly lowered the baſe on which it 
ſtood, and not by the gradual encroachments of the 
ſea, as they ſuppoſe. I conceive, that what they take 
to be walls, may be ſome natural dikes of whin-ſtone, 
like thoſe that are ſeen on the weſt coaſt of Iſlay, riſing 
to a preat height above the ſurface of the ſea, though 
not above three or four feet in thickneſs, and quite 
perpendicular. 

The eaſt part of Lewis, from Stornoway northward, 
is flat land; but I had no opportunity of examining it 
narrowly. I ſaw no ſtone but granite in the Long- 


Iſland ſouth of Stornoway, where plumb-pudding ſtone 
abounds. LN 
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B. 
See Report, page 41h. 


Tux prevailing winds during the ſum- 
mer months in Scotland, are from the 
ſouth-weſt; and as theſe winds on the 
weſt coaſt come from the Atlantic Ocean, 
they are much impregnated with moiſt- 
ure. Hence it happens, that, being in- 
terrupted by the high lands on the weſt 
of Scotland, the clouds there break, and 
pour down great torrents of rain, eſpeci- 

ally 

The celebrated iſland of Staffa conſiſts of one ſtack 
of baſaltic columns, crowned with a capital of plumb- 
pudding ſtone, ſurmounted with a ſmooth ſtratum of 
of fertile earth, producing a cloſe pile of graſs. The 
neighbouring ſhores of Mull, and the adjacent iſlands, 
contain alſo a great variety of baſaltic columns of an im- 
perfect kind. In Cannay, the baſaltic columns riſe above 
each other to a great height, in many ſucceſſive ranges, 


each ſeparated from the other by a ſtratum of plumb- 
pudding ſtone, as at Staffa. In walking along the caft- 


ern ſhore of that ſingular ifland (Cannay) at low water 
ſpring-tide, the top of an immenſe number of theſe 


baſaltic columns, of a very large fize, and ſurpriſingly 
regular, were left quite bare, forming a giants cauſeway 
of very large extent, which had a ſurface nearly as 
ſmooth as an ordinary-paved ſtreet. In ſome places, 

|  howcver, 
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ally during the latter part of ſummer 
and autumn. From theſe cauſes, the 
climate is there extremely unfavourable 
for corn crops, as the continued rains 
not only retard its ripening, but render 
the winning of the crop extremely pre- 
carious. Theſe inconveniences, however, 
are not experienced in the iſlands in the 
ſame degree; for, as they are in general 
low, the winds paſs over them without 
any interruption to break the clouds, in 
ſo much that in the loweſt of theſe 
lands, the ſoil of which for the moſt 
part conſiſts of ſhelly ſand, there is uſu- 
ally rather leſs rain in ſummer than the 


1nhabitants 


however, large and dead chaſms were formed in it, by 
the breaking down of ſome of theſe contiguous co- 
lumns, in the ſame manner as the cavern at Staffa has 
been produced. In theſe chaſms no bottom can be 
perceived; and the fea ruſhing through them with vaſt 
impetuoſity, even when ſmooth, forms a ſcene ſtupen- 
douſly great, and dreadful to behold. 

Though I did not vifit the iſland of Egg, I was told 
that the ſame kind of columns on the north part of 
that ifland eſpecially, are very large and regular; and 
that there is a cavern of much greater magnitude and 
magnificence, than that which has been ſo juſtly cele- 
brated in the Wand of Staffa. 
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B. 
See Report, page 4th. 


Tux prevailing winds during the ſum- 
mer months in Scotland, are from the 
ſouth-weſt; and as theſe winds on the 
weſt coaſt come from the Atlantic Ocean, 
they are much impregnated with moiſt- 
ure. Hence it happens, that, being in- 
terrupted by the high lands on the weſt 
of Scotland, the clouds there break, and 
pour down great torrents of rain, eſpeci- 

ally 


The celebrated iſland of Staffa conſiſts of one ſtack 
of baſaltic columns, crowned with a capital of plumb- 
pudding ſtone, ſurmounted with a ſmooth ſtratum of 
of fertile earth, producing a cloſe pile of graſs. The 
neighbouring ſhores of Mull, and the adjacent iſlands, 
contain alſo a great variety of baſaltic columns of an im- 
perfect kind. In Cannay, the baſaltic columns riſe above 
each other to a great height, in many ſucceſſive ranges, 
each ſeparated from the other by a ſtratum of plumb- 
pudding ſtone, as at Staffa. In walking along the caſt- 
ern ſhore of that ſingular iſland (Cannay) at low water 
ſpring-tide, the top of an immenſe number of theſe 
baſaltic columns, of a very large ſize, and ſurpriſingly 
regular, were left quite bare, forming a giants cauſeway 
of very large extent, which had a ſurface nearly as 
ſmooth as an ordinary-paved ſtreet. In ſome places, 
however, 
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ally during the latter part of ſummer 
and autumn. From theſe cauſes, the 
climate 1s there extremely unfavourable 
for corn crops, as the continued rains 
not only retard its ripening, but render 
the winning of the crop extremely pre- 
carious. Theſe inconveniences, however, 
are not experienced in the iſlands in the 
{ame degree; for, as they are in general 
low, the winds paſs over them without 
any interruption to break the clouds, in 
ſo much that in the loweſt of theſe 
iſlands, the ſoil of which for the moſt 
part conſiſts of ſhelly ſand, there is uſu- 
ally rather leſs rain in ſummer than the 

inhabitants 


however, large and dead chaſms were formed in it, by 
the breaking down of ſome of theſe contiguous co- 
lumns, in the ſame manner as the cavern at Staffa has 
been produced. In theſe chaſms no bottom can be 
perceived; and the fea ruſhing through them with vaſt 
impetuoſity, even when ſmooth, forms a ſcene ſtupen- 


douſly great, and dreadful to behold. 


Though I did not viſit the iſland of Egg, I was told 
that the fame kind of columns on the north part of 
that iſland eſpecially, are very large and regular ; and 
that there is a cavern of much greater magnitude and 


magnificence, than that which has been has oy ale 
rated in the land ef Suft 
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inhabitants with for; and the harveſt is 
far earlier than on the continent, and 
not at all precarious. In Iſlay, which 
has more rain than ſome of the other 
iſlands, the harveſt is uſually got in be- 
fore the end of September, which is ear- 
her than in Eaſt-Lothian, the beſt corn- 
county in Scotland; and Tiree, Barra, 
Uiſt, &c. are at leaſt equally early. 
Among the weſtern lands, where the 
ſoil is not ſhell-ſand, the ſurface is for 
the moſt part covered with a ſtratum ot 
moſſy earth of different depths, which, 
in its natural ſtate, produces nothing but 
heath; but if that molly ſoil be manured 
with ſhelly ſand, it is at once rendered 
capable of producing very fine crops of 
grain; and when it is afterwards laid into 
graſs, it becomes covered with a fine 
{waird, conſiſting chiefly of white clover 
and the poa-graſles; ſo that this improved 
ſoil may be uſed indifferently ever after- 
wards, either for corn or paſture: Even 
the hills, that do not admit of cultiva- 
tion, if a good coat of that manure be 
ſpread upon them, loſe the heath that 
| covered 
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covered their ſurface, and obtain a fine 
pile of theſe delicate graſſes, which con- 
tinue ever afterwards. It muſt there- 
fore be accounted a ſingular bleſſing to 
thoſe countries, that this valuable ma- 
nure abounds ſo much as to yield inex- 
hauſtible quantities of it; ſo that on this. 
account, no bounds can be ſet to the im- 
provements of thoſe countries. 

No perſon, I imagine, can at preſent 
form an 1dea of the degree of improve- 
ment that thoſe iſlands could admit of, 
as they have hitherto been ſo entirely 
neglected, that, unleſs it be in the iſland 
of Iflay alone, which has been tor a few 
years paſt under the care of a judici- 
ous proprietor, who has {tudied to aug- 
ment his own revenue by promoting the 
proſperity of his people, there is ſcarce 
another ſpot beyond the Mull of Can- 
tire, that ſeems to have begun to be im- 
proved, but in regard to the ſingle article 
of kelp alone f. The rapid progreſs in 

* the 

+ Except a ſmall part of South Uiſt, under Mr 


Macdonald of Boiſdale's management, where ſome— 
ching has alſo been done, and perhaps ſome others 
mad not an opportunity of ſeeing. - 
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the beginning excrtions of the people of 
Iſlay, affords the moſt pleaſing proſpect 
of the improvement which theſe coun- 
tries may be made to receive, if ever 
they ſhould come to be attended to. 
About twelve years ago, Iſlay was 
nearly in the ſame fituation with moſt 
of the other iſlands in the Hebrides. It 
had no roads on which carriages could 
be drawn, no bridges, no public work of 
any kind: its population amounted near- 
ly to ſeven thouſand ſouls,—its annual 
imports of grain to three or four thou- 
ſand bolls: its inhabitants were, like 
thoſe of the other iſlands, diſcontented 
with their fituation: emigrations had be- 
gun among them, and threatened to ex- 
tend very far. The war put a ſtop for 
a time, to theſe emigrations: the preſent 
proprietor ſucceeded to the eſtate: it now 
contains en thouſand inhabitants: it ex- 
ports (inſtead of importing) annually, 
near five thouſand bolls of grain: above 
thirty miles of excellent roads are al- 
ready formed: a great number of uſetul 
bridges are erected: an excellent pier has 
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been built: a town is begun, which re- 
cei ves annually a conſiderable increaſe of 
inhabitants: markets are opened for the 
produce of the ground : the people are 
pleaſed with their fituation, and induſ- 
trious: large tracts of barren ground 1 
are annually brought into culture; and 10 
there is every reaſon to believe, that if 1 
the ſame mode of management ſhall be 
purſued, the inhabitants will continue 
to increaſe as faſt as they have done 
within this laſt period; and that the 
quantity of grain they will be able to 
export, will increaſe in a much more ra- 
pid progreſhon. Beſides grain, this iſland 
for ſome years paſt, has exported annual- 
ly, about three thouſand ſix hundred head 
of cattle, between three and four hun- 
dred horſes, and about thirty-ſix thouſand 
ſpindles of yarn, all of their own produce 
and manufacture. I am well pleaſed to 
mark its preſent ſtate, that future obſervers 


may be able to point out its ſubſequent | 
changes, 
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C. 
See Report, page Oth. 


IN Iflay, ſome native quick-filver has 
been ſeveral times found in the bottom 
of little pools, formed in ſmall rills of 
running water; but no diſcovery has 
been raade from whence it came, nor 
has any native cinnabar been yet found 
in that country.—In the ſame ifland 
was alſo of late accidentally found, ſome 
pieces of the mineral called black lead, 
of a ſingularly- fine quality, as it both 
cut ſinooth and firm, fo as to receive 
and preſerve a fine point for a long time, 
and poſleſled a ſmall degree of elaſticity, 
ſomewhat like horn, which made it much 
leis liable to break than the common 
mineral of that name. Unfortunately 
theſe were only found in looſe pieces; 
and no {ſymptoms have been diſcovered, 
that tend to point out where the maſs 
lies from which this had heen detached. 
—On the eſtate of Mr Macdonald of 
Glenyary, in the weſt coaſt of Scotland, 
has been diſcovered, much greater quan- 

ULLCS 
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tities of the ſame mineral; but it is alſo 


of a much coarſer quality. Neither has 
rhe mine here been ever yet opened. 


D. 
See Report, page 7th. 


WERE a coal attempted to be worked 
in the Hebrides at preſent, the under- 
taker muſt inevitably be ruined, unleſs 
it were of a very ſuperior quality indeed: 
for, as the internal demand to ſupply 
the wants of the neighbourhood muſt be 
very ſmall, dependence for ſale could 
only be had on that part which ſhould 
be tranſported by ſea. But, to what 
market could the coals be carried ? The 
coaſting-duty puts a ſtop to its being 
carried to any of the large towns in Scot- 
land, where they would interfere with 
other coals that could be afforded free of 
duty ; and if they were to be carried 
to Ireland, they would be underſold by 
the coal from Whitehaven T. The only 


market 


+ Where they can frequently have occaſion to ob- 


tain a return-freight, which they could not to the 
Hebrides, 
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market that remains, 1s the Hebrides alone; 
but, in the circumſtances the people are 
at preſent, however much they might 
be m want of fuel, the demand muſt 
be extremely ſmall indeed : For, as the 
people live in detached hamlets, each in- 
dividual family would be under the ne- 
ceſſity of ordering a ſeparate quantity 
for itſelf. — But when it is conſidered 
how few families in theſe parts can af- 
ford to buy a whole ſhip-load at once, it 
will be eaſy to ſee that the number of 
cargoes wanted in a year would be very 
ſmall. The poor people, who could per- 
haps afford to pay for no more than halt- 
a-ton or a ton at a tune, muſt be con- 
tented to do the beſt they can without 
them. — However numerous, therefore, 
theſe people may be, and however great 
the conſumption they would occaſion 
other circumſtances ; in their preſent ſitua- 
tion, they could not be accounted any- 
thing at all. Thus muſt they forego this 
benefit, with many others of which they 
are in the ſame manner deprived, 


IT 
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E. | 
See Report, page gib. 


IT is not much above thirty years, 
ſince Mr Macdonald of Boiſdale in Uiſt, 
brought ſome men from Ireland, for the 
firſt time, to teach the natives of Uiſt how 
to manufacture ſea-weed into kelp. The 
profits he reaped from this manufacture, 
induced others to follow his example; 
and it ſoon became an object of great 
importance along all theſe coaſts. 'The 
late war, by interrupting the trade for 
Barilla, raiſed the price of kelp 10 high, 
as gave an additional ſpur to their in- 
duſtry, and made them exert all their 
power to diſcover new means of aug- 
menting its quantity. Mr Macdonald of 
Boiſdale, ſon to the Gentleman who in- 
troduced the manufacture, ſtill Keeps the 
lead as the moſt ſpirited and ſucceſsful 
operator in that branch. By tumbling 
rocks into the ſea, where none were be- 
fore, he has much increaſed the quantity 
of tea-weed produced on his ſhores: He 


has alſo diſcovercd, that kelp can be made 


; with 
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with profit from the common tangles 
(alga-marinz) that are often thrown up- 
on the ſhore in amazing quantities . In 
ſhort, every ſea-plant he finds may be 
profitably employed for that purpoſe ; but 
the ſea-graſs (ſweet-graſs as it is ſome- 
times called) yields a kelp of a quality 
much ſuperior to any other: He there- 
fore carefully uſes for that purpoſe, all 
that he can get of this plant, —a plant 
which has hitherto been deemed in a 
great meaſure uſeleſs; for it cannot be 
employed profitably as a manure, and is 
therefore ſuffered to lie unuſed, in amaz- 
ing heaps, on almoſt every ſhore where 
it is produced; particularly on the north 
coaſt of Ireland, where it is entirely ne- 


glected. 


+ As theſe ſea- weeds are thrown upon the coaſt in 


greateſt abundance during the winter months, when it 


it is difficult to get them dried fo as to burn, he finds 
it of uſe to cut off the long leaves, and the moſt ſuc- 
culent parts that are ſo liable to putrify. Theſe he em- 
ploys as a manure ; but the large ſtrong ſtalks he piles 
up in ſmall ſtacks like hay-cocks, laying them acroſs 
and acroſs each other: they are thus kept ſo open 
as to let the air pals through them, and thus to dry 
them ſufficiently to admit of being burat ſlowly fo: 
kelp. 
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gleted. This is one inſtance out of many, 
that the people in the Hebrides are nei- 
ther blind to their intereſt, nor defective 
in point of induſtry, where that induſtry 
can be exerted for their own benefit. 


Foregoing Report. 


F. 
See Report, page 1loth. 


Tre abundance of fiſh of different 
kinds mentioned 1n the text, that ſwarm 
upon the weſt coaſt, is very great; but 
the proportion they bear to thoſe found 
in any other coaſt, has never been aſcer- 
tained with any degree of accuracy, and 
therefore can only be gueſſed at from in- 
cidental circumſtances that I picked up 
on my tour. 

As there are no great towns on thoſe 
coaſts which could furniſh a ready mar- 
ket for freſh fiſh, no men follow that 
employment as a buſineſs. The people 
on the coaſt only go out from time to 
time to catch as many as ſerves their 
own families when they want them. 
They are, therefore, extremely inexperi- 
enced fiſhermen, and can give no rule 
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for judging of what may be the ſucceſs 
of ſkilful fiſhers on the ſame ſeas ; but 
even in that manner, they in almoſt all 
caſes very ſoon catch as many as they 
have occaſion for. | 

In the mouth of the Clyde, off the 
Iſland of Arran, the natives ſometimes 
try to fiih to ſupply the Glaſgow market; 
but to them this is only a poor buſineſs. 
Some fiſhermen, however, who came ac- 
cidentally from Nairn on the eaſt coaſt of 
Scotland, in the ſame ſeas always catch 
abundance of fiſh, even when the Arran- 
people ſcarce find any. Theſe Nairn- 
fiſhers make rich, and every year carry 
home a great deal of money to their fa- 
males, 

One of theſe eaſt-country fiſhers was 
engaged by Mr Campbell of Iſlay, to ſtay 
with him. On converſing with him, he 
gave me accounts of the quantities of 
fiſh he catched, that appeared altogether 
incredible. For one article, he aſſur- 
ed me, that when he baited his long 
line for the fmaller flat fiſh, which line 


contains four hundred hooks, it was not 
at 
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at all an uncommon thing for him to 
take in at one haul, three hundred and 
fifty fiſh from the four hundred hooks ; 
theſe conſiſt of turbot, ſoal, and large fine 
flounders, about two or three pounds 
weight each. As to ſkate, and holobat, he 
ſaid he ſeldom fiſhed for them, as they 
are not a ſaleable article there; but he 
could eafily fill his boat with them, when 
he choſe it, at one haul of his lines, -ſome- 
times he could fill it three times; and 
from the accounts of other people, I had 
no reaſon to doubt the man's veracity. 
With regard to the cod and ling-fiſh- 
ery, few of the banks are as yet known 
lufficiently to enable any-one to ſpeak 
with preciſion ; and fewer ſtill of theſe 
banks are properly cleared of ground- 
hſh, to let their value be fully known. 
It is obſerved, that when a filhing-bank 
is firſt diſcovered, few cod or ling are 
catched on it, till the ſkate and eels, and 
ſtar-fiſh, which are there called ground- 


fiſh, are cleared from it. They muſt there- 


tore begin by catching theſe ; and it is 
only after that is done, that the value of 
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the bank can be known. Only a very 
few banks have thus been cleared as 
yet; and thoſe who attempt to fith on 
other banks, tho' perhaps much bet- 
ter than theſe, are leſs ſucceſsful. From 
this cauſe, veſſels often fail in this fiſhery 
that make new trials. 1 found, however, 
that in many places, eſpecially wherc 
the tides are rapid, and where the cod 
are beſt, and always in ſeaſon, it was 
no uncommon thing for a man to catch 
from two to three dozen large cod, from 
ten to twenty pounds weight, in little 
more than an hour, during the turn of 
the tide. From theſe ſlight notices, {ſome 
idea may be formed of what the fiſhing 


might be, if properly followed. 


| G. 
See Report, page 12th. 

THz quantity of herrings that ſome- 
times come in one body, is ſo great as to 
excced belief by thoſe who have never 
heard of them. The following, how- 


<ver, are a few facts relating to this ſub- 


zect, that were ſtated to me by a man or 
character, 
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character, to whom I applied for an an- 
{wer in writing to ſome queries on this 
ſubject I put to him: fimilar accounts I 
received from every individual in thoſe 
parts, with whom I converſed. 
© In the year 1773, (he ſays), the her- 
rings ſwam ſo thick in Loch-Terridon, 
© that the boats of about two hundred 
and fifty buſſes, all having two, and 
many three, together with an immenſe 
number of country boats, from twelve 
to twenty barrels burthen, were often. 
twice loaded in a night, and frequent- 
ly they were obliged to cut the Zaves 
(cords by which the nets are kept to- 
gether) of their nets, leave part of 
them in the water, and carry the reſt 
on {hore to be emptied, being ſo load- 
ed that they could not carry the whole 
at one time. They continued there for 
two months.” 

To give ſome definite notion of the 
quantity of fiſh mentioned above, let us 
{uppoſe the two hundred and fifty buſſes 
had on an average two boats and a-halt; 
this gives 625 boats: ſuppoſe 200 coun- 

try- 
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try-boats; this makes, in all, 825 boats. 
Theſe, if twice loaded in a night, would 
be 1650 boat-loads ; which, reckoned at 
no more than twelve barrels each boat- 
load, would give 19,800 barrels of her- 
rings as the uſual fiſhing for one night 
only. 

If four men be allowed to each boat, 
this fiſhing would furniſh employment 


to two thouſand three hundred fiſher- 


men; women and others employed in 
gutting and curing, more than an equal 
number: ſo that it would give bulineſs 
to between five and fix thoutand perſons. 
My correſpondent thus proceeds : 

At Loch- Carron, a year or two 
after, they were ſo throng, that tho' 
the loch from the narrow entry is 
above a league long, and in ſome 
places above a mile broad, and from 
tixty to four fathoms deep, it was in- 
different to the fiſhers in what part of 
i to ſhoot their nets, or what buoy- 
ſtring they gave tem; that is, whether 
therr.nets were near the ground or ſur- 
face, they were equally ſure to have 
* them 
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* them loaded. They continued in this 
bay, and the neighbourhood of it, 
about five weeks. 

On the weſt fide of Skye, I am in- 
formed, they once {warmed ſo thick 
in Caroy-loch, that ſhooting night and 
day were alike to them; (obſerve that 
ſhooting nets for herrings in the day- 
time, drives them away, and is contrary 
to law). Some of the fiſhers kept their 
nets continually in the water ; and if 
any had his nets drying on their quarter, 
and that a ſkirt of any of them ſhould 
happen to be in the water, it was in- 
* ſtantly filled with fiſh. So many were 
caught, that they could not be carried 
off; and after the buſſes were loaded, 9 
and the country round was ſerved, 
the neighbouring farmers made them 
up into compoſts, and manured their 1 
ground with them the enſuing ſeaſon. " 
This ſhoal continued many years upon 
the coaſt, but they were not in every 
year, nor in every bay, ſo thick as 
in this laſt; but were for a number ö 
* of years ſo much ſo, that all the buſſes 0 
made 55 
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made cargoes, and the whole coaſts 
were abundantly ſerved. 

* At Loch-Slapan, one of the Skyc 
bays, in winter 1764 or 1765, I do 
not recolle& which, there were above 
three hundred, I believe four hundred 
veſſels loaded, the average twenty laſt 
each | a laſt is twelve barrels]. Some of 
them made two cargoes, and an incre- 
dible number of country-boarts, | four 


hundred vellels at twenty laſts each, is 
ninety-ſix thouſand barrels]. 
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At Loch-Urn, in 1767 or 1768, they 
came in in ſuch quantity, that, from 
the narrows to the very head about 
two miles] it was quite full: ſuch a 
quantity ran on ſhore, that the beach, 
for four miles round the head, was 
covered with them from fx to eigh- 
teen inches deep; and the ground un- 
der water, ſo far as it could be ſeen 
at low water, was equally ſo. I believe 
the whole bay, from the narrow to the 
mouth | about twelve miles long, and 


a league broad] was full of them. I am 


alſo of opinion, that the ſtrongeſt fiſn 


being 
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being without, in forcing their way 
into the inner bay, drove the lighteſt 
and weakeſt on ſhore. So thick were 
theſe laſt, that they carried before them 
every other kind of fiſh they met,— 
even ground-fiſh, Kate, flounders, &c. 
and periſhed together. They continued 
at that time ſeveral weeks, but not ſo 
thick after they had run on ſhore. 

At Loch-Urn, alſo in 1782, came in 
a ſhoal of them, correſponding in moſt 
particulars with this laſt mentioned ; 
and a like, if not a greater quantity of 
them ran on ſhore; but the bulk of 
the live herrings retired ſoon after 
this happened, though they left ſuch 
a quantity behind as to make a good 
filhing for ſeveral weeks. I cannot 
aſcertain the quantity taken, —it was 
amazingly great. And [ will venture 
to affirm, that though there had been ten 
times the number of veſſels and boats in 
each of the bays I mentioned, they would 


* have made full cargoes.” 


Theſe are a few out of many examples 


t the ſame kind that might be pro- 
X duced, 
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duced, and ſerve to {how what immenſe 
quantities of ifh might be killed, if the 
people had ſtores of falt and caſk in the 
neighbourhood, ſo as to permit them to 
continue buſily at the fiſhing while it 
laſted. At preſent, whenever a buſs has 
compleated her cargo, ſhe muſt abandon 
the fiſhing entirely; and none of her 
hands could return to it again in leſs 
than eight or ten weeks, before which 
time, the people of the buſs might have 
catched perhaps twenty loadings, had 
they been permitted to remain. At pre- 
ſent, the country- people who can remain 
at the fiſhing, are buſy or idle juſt as 
they have much ſalt. When a ſmug- 
gling boat arrives with ſalt, they will 
get perhaps fix ſhillings per barrel for 
their herrings : as that ſalt is expended, 
the price falls to five, four, three, two, 
one {hilling per barrel, ſometimes to ſix- 
pence or eightpence; below which priccs 
they will ſeldom ſhoot their nets, as 
that price is not ſufficient to indemnity 
them for their trouble in catching them. 
But it {ſometimes happens, that you may 

purchaſe 
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purchaſe a barrel of fine freſh herrings 
for a ſingle chew of tobacco. A barrel 
contains from fix to ſixteen hundred her- 
rings, according to their ſize. 


H. 
See Report, page 21/h. 

Tux inhabitants of the Hebrides may 
at preſent be divided into three clatles : 
, Proprietors of land :—24, Principal 
tenants, or tackſmen of large diſtricts ;— 
34, The lower claſs of people. 

With regard to the proprietors, their 
number is very {mall in proportion to that 
of the other claſſes, as the property of al- 
moſt the whole diſtrict is ſwallowed up by 
ten or twelve men of overgrown fortunes, 
moſt of whom know little about the ſitu- 


ation of their eſtates, and ſcarcely ever {et 


foot upon them. In their ſtead, a ſet of 
men called factors are ſubſtituted, with 
very extenſive powers, which ſometimes 
are exerted in favour of the rights of 
humanity, and the intereſt of the proprie- 
tor; but are more frequently employed to 
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baſer purpoſes, as muſt neceſſarily hap- 
pen in the common run of human affairs. 

The claſs of tackſmen occupy nearly 
the ſame rank in the Hebrides, as be- 
longs to that of men of landed property 
in other parts of Britain. They are 


called Gentlemen, and appear as ſuch; 


and obtain a title from the farm they 
hold, nearly in the ſame manner as 
gentlemen in other parts of the country 
obtain from their eſtates. Moſt of theſe 
tackſmen are in fact deſcended from a 


line of anceſtors as ancient and honour- 


able as the proprietors themſelves, and 
therefore reckon themſelves equally en- 
titled with them to the appellation of 
gentlemen. "Theſe tackſmen were for 
the moſt part, originally younger ſons 
of the proprietor himſelf, and obtained 
from their father leaſes of conſiderable 
tracts of ground at a moderate rent, 
which was beſtowed upon them in lieu 
of a patrimony: The deſcendents of theſe 
have therefore, in general, been account- 
ed as relations of the family of the pro- 
prietor, and were treated with a mildneſs 


that 


. 
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that made them conſider their leaſes ra- 
ther as a ſort of property, ſubjected to a 
moderate quit-rent to their ſuperior, than 
as a fair and full rent for land in Scot- 
land. In the abſence of the proprietor, 
theſe perſons acquired a weight and in- 
fluence in the country, which was very 
great; ſo that the proprietor, if he had 
been ſo diſpoſed, would have found it a 
very difhcult matter to cruſh them; and 
as they found always means to bring the 
factor to favour their intereſts, they have 
been able to continue their ſway till the 
preſent moment, after molt other veſtiges 
of the feudal power have fallen into diſ- 
repute.— Theſe are the men who in ge- 
neral, together with the factors, keep the 
lower claſſes of the people in the ſub- 
jection above taken notice of. 

Upon enquiry, I found that moſt of 
the principal tackſmen in thoſe diſtricts, 
have come into the practice of keeping a 
kind of ſtore or warehouſe of neceſſaries 
for the uſe of his immediate dependents; 
and that the uſual and avowed rate of 
profit, which rhey think reflects no diſ- 
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credit upon them to exact, is about fifty 
per cent. and on grain and other articles 
conſiderably higher. Laſt ſeaſon, oat- 
meal ſold at Greenock for about fixteen 
ſhillings per boll; in many places of the 
Hebrides it was about twenty-four, in 
ſome places I was told twenty-eight ſhil- 
lings; and this, I was informed, is not 
beyond the uſual proportion. Some men, 
as muſt be expected in all caſes where 
the people are entirely under the power 
of an individual, exact much more than 
others. An abatement in the price of 
what articles the people have to diſpoſe 
of, at leaſt equal to that, muſt be in 
general made; ſo that the ſituation of the 
poor people is truly deplorable. 

Nor are theſe ſtore-keepers ſo much to 
be blamed, as men would in general be 
diſpoſed to do, on firſt viewing the mat- 
ter. Ihe expence they muſt be at in 
procuring the articles for ſale, muſt be 
uncommonly great; their ſales are lan- 
guid, credits long, and payments preca- 
rious. In theſe circumſtances, very great 
apparent profits muſt be obtained, before 


a * 
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a reaſonable profit per annum on the 
ſtock thus employed can be got. A man 
who turns his money three times a-year, 
and receives no more than five per cent. 
profit on each ſale, really gains more 
than another who turns his money only 
once in three years, tho he gains forty-five 
per cent. profit on each ſale. Thele ſtore- 
keepers, therefore, are under a neceſſity 
of vbtaining very great profits on the 
ſale, or be loſers by their trade: it is 
therefore the circumſtances of the coun- 
try that occaſions this miſery, rather 
than the avarice of individuals; and all 
parties would be gainers, were theſe cir- 
cumſtances properly altered: nor can the 
evil here complained of, be in any other 
way effectually removed f. 


I, 
See Report, page 25th. 
Tar following caſe may ſerve as an 
xample and illuſtration of what is faid 
in 
See this ſubject more fully explained in the Evi- 


dence given before the Committee of Parliament, that 
follows this Report, towards the beginning of it. 
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in the text. — About a dozen or fifteen 
years ago, a gentleman, a principal pro- 
prietor in the Highlands, who intended to 
keep a flock of ſheep on his own account, 
ſent for ſome perſons of {kill in the rear- 
ing of ſheep, to go through his eſtate, and 
chooſe a proper place for a ſheep-farm. 
They made choice of one diſtrict, which 
they thought very proper for the pur- 
- Poſe, and which was of ſuch extent as to 
be capable of keeping, according to their 
judgment, five thouſand head of ſheep 
throughout the whole year. Upon en- 
quiry it was found, that this ſingle farm 
was occupied by thirty-two tenants, who 
paid to the proprietor L.31: 10s. Theſe 
thirty-two families conſiſted on an ave- 
rage, of {ix perſons each, in all one hun- 
dred and ninety-two perſons, whoſe buſi- 
neſs could all have been performed by 
little more than the ſhepherd and his 
dog, with occaſional aſſiſtance at times. 
Few parts of the Highlands are over- 
{ſtocked with people ro an equal degree 
as in this example; but there is no doubt 
that one-tenth part of the preſent inha- 
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bitants would be ſufficient to perform 


all the operations there, were their in- 
duſtry properly exerted, 


K. 
See Report, page 33d. 

Tux example adduced in the Report, 
is one ſtriking proof of the utility, the 
neceſlity even, of eſtabliſhing towns, and 
of thus opening a ready market for all 
commodities, in order to excite the in- 
duſtry of the people of any community. 
Were the poor people who now hve in 
the Hebrides ſcattered in detached kam- 
lets, brought together into one cloſe 
community, it would not only be in the 
power of the tenants in the neighbouring 


iſles to ſend their produce to that market, 


where every individual could, without 
trouble to himſelf, or inconvenience to 
the ſeller, purchaſe the quantity he 
wanted, however ſmall it might be; 
but, ſhould the ſupply thus obtained 
prove too ſcanty, ſo as to occaſion prices 
to riſe above the average rate of the ſur- 
rounding market, merchants from Liver- 
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pool, Briſtol, Clyde, or elſewhere, could 
eaſily ſupply the deficiency, which they 
cannot attempt at preſent. Thus would 
the inhabitants be inſured of always ob- 
taining grain and other neceſſaries at the 
ordinary market price, inftead of paying 
the exorbitant rates they now are loaded 
with. The farmer would be certain of 
a ready market for all his produce, and 
therefore would be at liberty to exert his 
induſtry to the utmoſt; and every other 
article, the produce of labour, would 
find a market equally certain, which 
would give a ſimilar ſpur to every other 
ſpecies of induſtry. 


L. 
See Report, page 37th. 

The following is an account of the 
ſteps neceſſary to be obſerved by 
the importers of ſalt for the curing 
of fiſh, which I received in writing 
from an experienced buſs-owner, 
with the expences attending theſe 
tranſactions. 

c WEN a cargo of foreign ſalt 1s im- 
ported, a regular entry of it muſt be 
made 
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made at the cuſtomhouſe, and a duty 
paid down, of about twopence half- 
penny, or twopence three farthings per 
buſhel — (This is the duty of cuſtoms ). 
A bond muſt then be granted (for the 
exciſe-duty, being ten ſhillings per buſhel), 
with ſurety, as mentioned in the Report, 
(and the ſame muſt be underſtood of 
all cuſtomhouſe bonds), for which is 
paid ſeven ſhillings and fixpence. Fees 
for report, entry, and water-ſide officers, 
on a cargo, will amount to about two 
guineas, often more. If any of this ſalt 
is to be ſent to any other port, a war- 
rant muſt be obtained from the cuſtom- 
houſe to ſhip that quantity; and after 
ſhipping, a coaſi-bond muſt be granted, 
obliging themſelves to land it at the 
port intended : This bond, with other 
fees, colts about fifteen ſhillings. On 
the ſalt arriving at the port where clear- 
ed out for, it mult be reported, entered, 
and again bonded, at the expence of 
fifteen ſhillings more : And after being 


landed, and perhaps fold to ſome other 
ſſh-curer, there muſt be an entry made 
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in a transfer-book kept in the cuſtom- 
houſe; and the purchaſer, on getting the 
falt into his cuſtody, muſt again bond it 
at the expence of ſeven ſhillings and ſix- 
pence more, before he can clear it ont 
and {hip it. If he ſhould carry it to any 
other port, he muſt bond it there alſo, 
as well as grant another coaſt-bond: And 
thus, as often as it is removed, two bonds 
muſt be granted; and as often as any 
part of it is fold without being removed, 
another bond muſt be granted. 

* If a buſs-owner or fiſh-curer intends 
to ſhip ſalt for the fiſhing, he muſt have 
a ſufferance to ſhip it, and then gets a 
cocquet, which coſts him about three 
ſhillings and ſixpence. If uſed on fiſh, 
and theſe fiſh are exported, he pays about 
twopence a barrel fees; and if not uſed, 
he pays only the fees attending the outfit 
of a buſs, and her return, which come 
nearly to two pounds five ſhillings, ex- 
cluſive of the bonds. When the buls- 
owners get rid of their herrings at the 
and of the ſcaſon, they ſettle their ſalt- 
8fcompt with every cuſtombouſe they had 

OCC 
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oecaſion to enter ſalt or fiſh at, whether out- 
awards or inwards, If a balance of. ſalt 
remains on hand for that ſeaſon, it muſt 
be produced at the cuftomborſe, entered 
there afreſh, and muſt be again bonded 
before the 5th of April annually, under 
the penalty of twenty ſhillings per buſhel, 
and ſeven ſhillings and fixpence paid for 
the bond, as well as ſeven thillings and 
ſixpence, ten ſhillings and fixpence, and 
ſometimes as high as twenty-one ſhillings, 
for ſetthng the old accompt - ſometimes 
thirty-one ſhillings and fixpence paid. 
In this manner, theſe bonds ftill hang 
over the fiſh-curer's head; and if the 
ſame ſalt ſhould be kept on hand for 
twenty years or more, one new bond at 
leaſt muſt be granted for it each year; 
and if removed twenty times in that 
year, forty bonds muſt be granted for 
it, at the expence of ſeven ſhillings and 
ſixpence each, even altho' not one buſhel 
of it ſhould be either ſold or uſed dur- 
ing all that time. If, on the other hand, 
a cargo of ſalt ſhould be landed and 
bonded by one man, and fold again in 
twenty 
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twenty ſmall parcels to twenty other fiſh- 
curers, each purchaſer of ever ſo ſmall a 
quantity, muſt grant a new bond for the 
quantity he purchaſes; and if he removes 
it to another port, muſt alſo grant a coaſt- 
bond, c. as before mentioned; all theſe 
bonds ſeven ſhillings and fixpence each; 
—coalſt clearances, three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence each; —land-waiters fees, and other 
expences, from three to four ſhüllings; 
and expences on ſettling his ſalt- accompt, 
from ten to thirty ſhillings annually, as 
above ſtated; not to mention his own 
expences, together with the expence of 
carrying the balance of his ſalt to the 
cuſtomhouſe, Tc. c. 

© Tf a veſſel containing ſalt 1s loſt at ſea, 
or at the fiſhing, proof muſt be made of 
its being ſo loſt, before the ſalt bond can 
be recovered; and in ſome caſes the 
Commiſſioners are ſo ſcrupulous with re- 
ſpect to this proof, as to render it next to 
impoſſible to recover the bond, or avoid 
the penalty it contains.” —On this ſub- 
ject the following caſe was ſtated to 
the Reporter.— 
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A buſs on the fiſhing ſtation was un- 
fortunately loſt, and nothing ſaved but 
the lives of the crew. The maſter went 
to a Juſtice of the Peace, whom he found 
in the neighbourhood where he was, and 
made oath to the loſs of his veſſel, with 
the ſalt, &c. on board; but not having 
ſaved his papers, he committed a miſtake 
of five or fix buſhels in the quantity of 
ſalt on board. This atteſtation ſigned by 
the Juſtice of Peace, was tranſmitted to 
the Commiſſioners, for recovery of the 
ſalt- bond. On account of the error, it was 
returned, to be altered. The man then 
went before two Juſtices of the Peace, 
and made oath to the exact quantity. This 
atteſtation was tranſmitted anew; but 
returned again as inſufficient, it being 
alledged that the depoſition ſhould have 
been made before a quorum of Juſtices 
at their quarter ſeſſions, (10 the law accord- 
ing to the ſtrict letter requires). The 
ſhipmaſter was gone to ſea, and could 
not be found at that time; and being 
engaged in the“ herring-fiſhery, it is a 
thouſand to one if he muſt not either 
forego 
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forego a ſeaſon's ſiſhing, or be brought 
to pay the penalty of his bond, as he 
cannot be certain of being home at the 
preciſe day the Juſtices meet at the quar- 
ter ſeſſions.— This is one ſmall ſpeci- 
men of the vexatious embarraſſments to 
which poor people are ſubjected by theſe 
bonds: others will probably fall to be 
afterwards taken notice of. 
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No veſſel can lend or give ſalt to any 
other at the fiſhing or otherwiſe, even 
though belonging to the ſame owners; 
becauſe the quantity ſhipped per cocquet 
in any veſſel, muſt be regularly landed 

at ſome cuſtomhouſe or other, either on 
fiſh, or not uſed; and if it muſt be lent, 
muſt be ſo landed and bonded, and 
again ſhipped per cocquet anew. If lent 
otherwile, the ſalt and veſſel are ſeizable. 

No ſalt can be landed, or regularly 
entered, without warrant, as has been ſaid, 
from the cuſtomhouſe, and the duty paid 
down. And in the event of any fiſh- 
curer living at a diſtance from a cuſtom- 
houſe, and having a ſtore there, he mult 
bring the maſter of the veſſel to the 

cuſtom- 
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cuſtomhouſe, be it ever ſo far from him, 
report and enter the cargo, and then a 
land-waiter 1s ordered to diſcharge the 
veſſel at the moſt convenient legal deliver- 


ing creek within the diſtrict of the cu- 
ſtomhouſe, or at the cuſtomhouſe itſelf, 
as mentioned in the Report, if no nearer 
legal delivering creek belongs to it f. 

* If any merchant ſhould purchaſe fiſh 
from a fiſh-curer, he muſt have a clear- 
ance from the cuſtomhouſe along with 


Z. them, 


+ Many places, even in legal harbours, though con- 
venient enough for unloading veſſels, are not within the 
legal bounds of the harbour, and therefore no goods 
can be landed at them. Thus the new pier on the 
north ſide of the harbour of Campbelton, though a 
very good place for unloading, is not a /ega/ delivering 
placez and in like manner, the beſt place for a pier at 
Oban is on the eaſt ſide of that bay, but not being 
within the legal bounds of that harbour, cannot be 
employed as a legal delivering place. It is believed few 
places among the weſtern iſlands are legal delivering 
creeks; and therefore all veſſels mutt be entered and 
diſcharged at the cuſtomhouſe itſelf: Even where the 
caſe is otherwiſe, the hardſhip to the trader is great, as 
he muſt be at the expence of tranſporting the land- 
walter backward and forward to that creek, and ſatisfy 


him befides for his trouble, a!moſt at what rate he 
pleaſes to demand, 
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them, be it ever fo far from him, other- 
wile the fiſh are ſeizable, and the fiſh- 
curer can get no credit for the falt con- 
ſumed on them. If wanted for home- 
conſumption, an entry mult alſo be 
made at the cuſtomhouſe accordingly, 
and the duty of one ſhilling ber barrel 
it for Scotland, or three ſhillings and 
fourpence if for England, be paid, and 
permit got. If tor exportation, they muſt 
alſo be entered as ſuch, and the deben- 
ture of two ſhillings and eightpence per 
barrel recovered. No ſale can be regu- 
larly made, nor herrings moved, without 

ſuch ſteps being previouſly taken.“ 
Many of the above-mentioned reſtric— 
tions ſeem to be unneceſſary, and have 
no other tendency but to cramp the fith- 
ing trade in Scotiand, Even with regard 
to England, the people are much more at 
liberty to act as their intereſt prompts 
them: For, when fiſh-curers in England 
either import or purchaſe ſalt, they 
have no farther trouble than grant 
ing ue bond for the quantity laid in; 
and when ſhipping it for the fiſhing, 
| never 
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never go near a cuſtomhonſe; becauſe, by 
granting bond, they are fully obliged to 
account for it, under the penalty of ten 
ſhillings per buihel. They only give a 
certificate to the ſhipmaſter, mentioning, 
that ſo much {alt is put on board his veſ- 
{cl, for the purpoſe of curing fiſh; which 
if uſed on filth, the fith-curer reports the 
quantity, and either enters the fith for 
home-conſumption, and pays the duty, 
or for exportation, and draws the de- 
henture; and, in either caſe, gets credit 
in his ſalt-accompt for the quantity of 
ſalt conſumed : if not uſed on fiſh, he 
returns his ſalt to his ſtore, and his bond 
remains good as at firſt. —Theſe indul- 
gences are great, when compared with 
the caſe of Scotland ; but when it 1s ad- 
verted, that cuſtomhouſes are in all caſes 
comparatively at hand in England, and 
at a very great diſtance from the people 
who ought naturally to carry on the 
fiſnings in Scotland, it will appear plain 
that theſe indulgences were far more re- 


quiſite in Scotland than in England, as 


in the laſt they could only operate as a 
22 dardſhip, 
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hardſhip, whereas in the firſt they are 
no leſs than an abſolute prohibition. 

With regard to the trade in falt from 
England to Scotland, the reſtraints are 
equally grievous and impolitic. The 
beſt refined rock-ſalt is little inferior to 
foreign ſalt for curing fiſh. This ſalt, the 
Iriſh, Dutch, Swedes, Danes, and others, 
may purchaſe duty-free. But the Scotch 
fiſhermen, if they purchaſe that ſalt, muſt 
not only give bonds in the ſame manner 
as for other falt, but muſt alſo give ſecu- 
rity, that if that falt is uſed in curing 
fiſh, theſe fiſh muſt be carried to Eng- 
land before the 5th of April next; and if 
only part uſed, the fiſh and remainder 
of the ſal: muſt be returned; and if no 
part of the ſalt is uſed, the whole of it 
muſt be returned. —Thus are the Scotch 
fiſhers abſolutely debarred from uſing, in 
any caſe, the Engliſh refined rock-lalt, 
which is by far the cheapeſt that can be 
employed in theſe fiſheries, and theres» 
fore they cannot come in competition, on 
equal terms in this reſpect, either with the 
{rith, Dutch, Norwegians, or Swedes, all 


of 
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of whom obtain this neceſſary article on 
much eaſier terms than they can. Is it 
a wonder that the Scotch fiſheries ſhould 
not much proſper, when they have been 
clogged with ſo many unreaſonable re- 
ſtraints ? 


M. 
See Report, page 46th. 
IT was doubtleſs the intention of the 
Legiſlature, when the ſeveral bounties 
were granted to adventurers in the fiſh- 


eries, that the money paid by Govern- 


ment for bounties ſhould go to the imme- 
diate profit of theſe adventurers, and no- 
where elſe; yet it has ſo happened, that, 
from the numerous and intricate regu- 
lations adopted in conſequence of theſe 
bounties, the difficulty of complying 
with them in all caſes, the extraordi- 
nary expence that theſe regulations oc- 
caſion, the reſtraints they impoſe, and 
the loſſes they neceſlarily occaſion from 
miſtakes, omiſhons, and accidents, that 
bring on ruinous law-ſuits, that perhaps 
not one penny of theſe bounties, ſince 
they 
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they have been granted, has gone into 
the pockets of the fiſhermen. The in- 
conveniences ariſing from theſe laws, 
may be divided into the following claſſes: 

1/t, The great and unneceſſary expence 
they occaſion :— 

2d, The reſtraints they impoſe on the 


_ adventurers with regard to the fiſhing, ſo 


as to prevent them from purſuing their 


own intereſt as they otherwiſe might 


have done :— 

34, 'The checks that they give to the 
trade in this article, ſo as to exclude the 
adventurers from the proper markets. 

And /aftly, The ruin and miſery they 
produce by multiplied law-ſuits, which 
are, in their circumſtances, altogether 
unavoidable. 

As to the fir} head, vis. the immediate 
expence theſe laws occaſion—ſome ſpe- 
cimens of that have been already ad- 
duced. Theſe expences, however, that 
have been mentioned, affect thoſe only, 
who, living in the neighbourhood of a 
cuſtomhouſe, are induced to fit out 
buſſes : for, as to the inhabitants of the 

Hebrides, 
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Hebrides, who, from their natural ſi- 
tuation, can alone carry on the fiſh- 
ings with ceconomy, they muſt be here 
out of the queſtion; for, the expence 1 
them is ſo enormous, as neceſlarily to 
preclude all idea of attempring to derive 
any beneſit from thoſe bounties. — In 
what follows, therefore, on this head, 
[| muſt be underſtood as conſidering only 
the buſs-fiſhery. 

On the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, where 
the buſs-fiſhery has been leſs followed 
than on the weſt coaſt, and where, it 
is probable, the cuſtomhouſe- fees on that 
head are leſs properly regulated, I have 
been aſſured, that theſe fees, on the out- 
fit of a veſſel of thirty tons burthen, 
have in ſome caſes amounted to upwards 
of L. 7; the bounty on that veſſel was 
L. 45: So that here, at one haul, above 
one: ſixth of that bounty is ſwallowed up 
in the cuſtomhouſe. This part, there- 
fore, is ſurely a mere uſeleſs expenditure 
of the public treaſure. 

The numerous bonds already men- 
oned, are another drain that carry off 
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a great part of the bounty, without be- 
nefiting the adventurers. 

But a ſtill heavier expence, which falls 
equally under the ſecond head, is occa- 
ſioned by the time that is needleſsly ſpent 
each year in going to a particular port to 
rendezvous, after they have cleared out 
from another. This, on an average, can- 
not be accounted, when both outgoing 
and returning is included, at leſs than 
one month's delay; and as the ſailing 
expence of a buſs of thirty tons bur- 
then is about L. 20 a-month, this article 
alone ſwallows up nearly one-half of the 
bounty. 

Another reſtraint which is little leſs 
hurtful, perhaps more ſo, is, that when 
a buſs goes out on the herring- fiſhery, 
the is precluded from taking lines or 


Hooks, or on any occaſion following any 


other buſineſs but the herring- fiſhery 
alone. But it often happens that theſe 
buſles lie for many weeks without fall- 


ing in with the herrings; during all 


which time, the men are entirely idle, 


and only heaping up expences on the 
under- 
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undertaker's head. But during that time, 
they are for the moſt part cruiſing in ſeas 
where cod, and ling, ſun-fiſh, whales, 
dog-fiſh, mackarel, and other fiſh that 
follow the herrings, could be caught in 
abundance; at which work, had they 
lines, and were they at liberty to ule 
them, the hands might be employed with 
profit to the owners, and benefit to the 
nation; as they would be at all times 
ready to engage in the herring-fiſhery, 
by laying afide their hnes, and employ- 
ing their nets whenever the {hoal caſt 
up. | 

Another heavy expence to the under- 
takers, as well as national loſs, ariſing 
from the bounty, is occaſioned by the 
iaw which ordains, that all the hands 
muſt paſs muſter at the cuſtomhouſe, 
both before they ſet ſail, and after they 


return. In contequence of that regula- 


ton, the owners muit give food and 
wages to at Ieait double, for the moſt 
part three times the number of hands 
that are neceſlary for navigating the veſ- 
el, during the whole time of the voyage 
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to and from the fiſhing-lochs, where 
hands could in general be obtained at 
leſs expence than at the port. Theſe 
hands are thus cooped up idle, for no 
purpoſe; and during a throng fiſhery, 
as ſoon as the veſſel has compleated her 
cargo, they muſt leave it to loiter in idle- 
neſs ; whereas, had they been at liberty 
to remain, they might have catched, 
during that time of idleneſs, perhaps 
the amount of many cargoes of herrings. 

Theſe are a few of the expenſive re- 
ſtraints to which the owners of buſſes 


are ſubjected during the fiſhing itſelf. 


The bars to the diſpoſal of their fith, 
occaſioned by theſe laws, are not much 
leſs to be complained of. 

By the law, a veſſel on the bounty 
mult continue on the fiſhing ground for 
three months, if ſhe has not ſooner com- 
pleated her cargo; and ſhould ſhe have 
caught nine-tenths of her cargo during 
the firſt week, ſhe is not at liberty to 
_ diſcharge a fingle barrel till the three 
months are expired ; and as the firſt day 
of rendezvous is at preſent the firſt of 
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Auguſt, (which, in the opinion of moſt of 
the fiſhermen, is eight or nine weeks too 
late), it frequently, indeed uſually hap- 
pens, that, before they can return to 
port, and get their fith ready for fale, 
the Weſt-India {hips are ſailed, and mutt 
take in their loading in Ireland, which, 
in theſe cales, they purchaſe at a higher 
price than they could have had them 
for at home: but, had the fiſhermen 
been allowed to land any part of this wy 
cargo, as ſoon as they found it ready, | 1 
they could in general not only reach the 
Clyde market in time with a great part 
of their herrings, but, in many caſes, 3 
they could even be ſent to Liverpool and 
Briſtol, in time to overtake their Weſt- 
India ſhips. By this means, the fither- 
men would not only obtain a ready ſale 
and good prices, but they would avoid 
glutting the market ſo much as they often 
do at preſent, after the Weſt-India fleet 
is failed. 

To this head belongs another reſtric- 
tion ariſing from the ſalt-laws, with re- 
ſpect to the ſale of dried cod, and other 
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dry fiſh. By the law now in force, 
white herrings cured with foreign or 
Scotch ſmall ſalt carried out duty-free 
for the fiſhery, may be entered for home- 
conſumption, on paying one thilling 
per barrel in Scotland, and three fhill- 
ings and fourpence in England; where- 
as ling, cod, tuſk, and hake, cured with 
the ſame ſalt, are not by law admitted 

to be ſold or entered tor home-confump- 
tion. But it is known by fatal experi- 
ence, to be very prejudicial to the ad- 


venturers in the ling and cod fiſheries 
upon theſe coaſts, to be obliged to export 
their fiſh to foreign markets, where they 
are {old at a loſing price, when the Bri- 
iſh market had little or none of this 
ind to iupply thew demand. —This re- 
ltricion on the Britiſh fihermen teems 
to be the more unreatonable, when it is 
coniudered, that vellels cleared out for 
the Iceland or North-Sea fiſhery, are al- 
lowed to carry out {alt duty-free for the 
ling and cod fiſhery, and, on their return 
to port, are exempted from paying duty 
for the fiſh fo caught. And why this 
. diſtincuion 
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diſtinction againſt the fiſhers on our 
coaſts? They are, however, in this caſe, 
obliged either to pay the duty for what 
ſalt returns unuſed, or to deſtroy it at 
the ſight of the cuſtomhouſe-officer. —- 
Why, again, in this caſe, ſubje the 
nihermen to the loſs of their falt, when 
it might be ſafely lodged under the key 
of the cuſtomhouſe-officers, till ufed ? 
With regard to the diſtreſs brought 
upon individuals by law-ſuits, in con- 
ſequence of theſe falt-laws, it would 
fill a volume to recite them. But, were 
a bare hit of the proſecutions raiſed on 
this account ſince the commencement 
of the bounty-laws, to be produced, it 
would ſtrike the mind of every attentive 
obſerver with horror. In theſe caſes, 
the miſcarriage of a letter (and to places 
where no regular poſt goes, this mult 
frequently happen), the careleſſneſs of 
an ignorant ſhipmaſter, the miſtake of 
a clerk in office, or other circumſtances 
equally trivial, often involve a whole 
induſtrious family in ruin. There are 
inſtances of men being brought to Edin- 
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burgh, from many hundred miles di- 
ſtance, to the neglect of their own at- 
fairs, merely becauſe of ſome neglect or 
omiſſion of ſome petty clerk in office, 
which, when rectified, brings no other 
relief, ſave a permiſhon to return home, 
with no farther load of debt but the ex- 
pence of ſuch a journey, and the loſs it 
has occaſioned. But, ſhould the caſe be 
otherwiſe, and ſhould the miſtake have 
been committed by the poor country- 
man, tho' that miſtake originated from 
Ignorance only, or was occaſioned by 
the loſs of a letter in going to places 
where no regular poſts are eſtabliſhed, 
he becomes loaded with additional bur- 
dens, which in many caſes all his future 
induſtry and care will never enable him 
to diſcharge f. 


| From 

+ On this occaſion we may remark, that tho? the 
law is the ſame with regard to falt in England and in 
Scotland; yet, in England, ſo many eaſes are given to 
fiſhermen, in the execution of the law, when compared 
with Scotland, that it appears quite a different ſyſtem, 
and is there productive of very little inconvenience. In 


Scotland, many actions are carried on every year with 


reſpect to ſalt- bonds: In England, when the Commit- 
| tee 
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From a conſideration of theſe circum- 
ſtances, ſome of the beſt informed fiſher- 
men are much diſpoſed to petition Par- 
liament rather to charge the full duty on 
all ſalt ufed in the fiſheries, and allow a 
freedom from theſe cruel reſtraints, than 
to grant the exemption from duty on 
the preſent terms f. This requeſt ſhows 
at leaſt the ſtrong ſenſe they entertain of 
the hardſhips to which they are ſubject- 
ed by theſe laws; tho' they do not ſeem, 
ſufficiently to advert to other conſe- 
quences that would reſult from this 
meaſure : For, as the Dutch and Iriſh, 
and all other competitors in the fiſhing 
buſineſs, are exempted from the high 
duties they would pay on ſalt, the Bri- 
tith fiſhermen would thus be rendered 


unable 
tee of Fiſheries required a liſt of the number of actions 
on that account, which had been there carried on fince 
the law for encouraging the fiſheries commenced, the 
return was only ONE.—Alas ! poor Scotland, how are 
thy people harraſſed! 

+ At preſent, even ſalt that has paid duty, if carried 
out in a ſhip to the fiſheries, muſt be bonded, and is 
liable to the ſame regulations as duty- free falt ; ſo that 
unleſs an expreſs law be made for diſpenſing with theſe 
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unable to compete with them in foreign 
markets, and the fiſhing, under that ſe- 
vere check, could not flouriſh . In gene- 
ral, however, the bulk of the fiſhermen 
ſeem to think of no other remedy, but to 
obtain an augmentation of the bounty, 
and ſome little eaſe with regard to ſome 
of the reſtrictive regulations concerning 


ſalt, without ſeeming to think it is poſſi- 


ble to remove thoſe radical evils that ſo 
much tend to diminiſh their profits at pre- 
ſent, or. to throw that buſineſs into ſuch 
a train as to enable the great body of the 
people in the Hebrides to follow it on 
their own account with vigour and profit. 


N. 
See Report, page 54th. 


IT is difficult for men who have been 


accuſtomed always to live in an improx- 


ed, commercial, and populous country, 
to form an idea of the ſtate of a country 
that 


+ Foreign ſalt duty-free to the Iriſh, Dutch, &c. 
coſts per buſhel of fifty-ſix pounds, about one ſhilling; 
ditto paying the duties in Britain, amounts to eight 
thillings ;—difference as eight to onc. 
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that does not poſſeſs theſe advantages. 
One who from his carlieſt in fancy has 
been accuſtomed to ſee a good road, on 
which he could travel with eaſe from 
place to place, has no notion of the 
circumſtances of thoſe who cannot find 
a poſſibility of going a few miles from 
home without great difficulty and dan- 
ger. One who ſees waggons and other 
carriages paſſing his door every day, in 
which any kind of goods, whether they 
be cheap and bulky, or {mall and valu- 
able, can be ſafely and expeditiouſly ſent 
at a trifling expence, can form no idea 
of the difficulty and expence of ſending 
on purpoſe with every ſeparate parcel, 
where no opportunity occurs of ſending 
it along with others. A letter, for ex- 
ample, can cafily be conveyed from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh, by poſt, for ſeven- 
pence ; but if it were to be ſent on pur— 
poſe by itſelf, where no roads had been 
made, no towns formed, nor places 
where horſes could be hired, it would 
colt five hundred, perhaps five thouſand 
times that ſum. A ſmall box may be 
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eaſily ſent from Leith to London for a 
ſhilling ; but the freight of a veſſel to go 
with that, if it had nothing to bring back 
in return, would coſt perhaps a thouſand 
times that ſum. But if there was only 
a ſingle perſon living in Edinburgh or 
Leith, and no commerce, or roads oy 
towns in the way, that letter, or that 
box, mult either remain unſent, or the 
heavy expence of ſending them alone be 
born with. — This may ſerve to give 
ſome idea of the bars that interrupt the 
progreſs of induſtry and commerce 1n 
thoſe countries |. 


O. 
See Report, page 56th. 

Tur canal mentioned in the Report, 
would be of very great benefit to that 
country, in ſeveral reſpects. In the , 
place, were it finiſhed, it would open a 
direct communication between all the 
countries round Lochiel and Lochaber, 
and the ſea at Loch-Moidart; and of 
courſe would open a direct communica- 
tion with Cannay, VUiſt, Skye, and all 


the 
+ Sce the Preface, Art. Revenue. 
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the beſt fiſhing ſtations on the weſt 
coaſt ; ſo that the people about Fort- 
William. and adjacent countries, could 
enter into that fiſhing with freedom, if 
they ſo inclined. 

In the next place, it deſerves to be re- 
marked, that on the {ſhores about Loch- 
Moidart, there are found abundant beds 
of ſhell-ſand, which could thus be car- 
ried in boats to many extenfive fields in 
Lochaber, which by that means could 
be highly improved, and rendered of 
great value to the proprietors, at a ſmall 
expence; but which never can be im- 
proved at a moderate expence, in any 
other way that has yet been diſcovered. 
On the other hand, the fir-woods that 
come down from Loch-Arkeck and Loch- 
Lochy, which are ſo much wanted in 
the weſtern iſlands, but which cannot 
be carried thither at preſent, ſave by 
a long navigation round Morven and 
Ardnamurchan by the Sound of Mull, 
could be carried down by the return of 
theſe boats at a ſmall expence, to the 
very near neighbourhood of Skye, and 
| B b 2 other 
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other iſlands in that part of the country. 
This would tend much to facilitate the 
improvement of theſe parts. 


P. 
See Report, page 57th. 

Or1N1ONs differ with regard to the ex- 
pediency of the propoſed canal at Tarbat 
or at Crinan, ſome perſons thinking the 
one, and ſome the other, would be moſt 
expedient. On this ſubjeR, however, at- 
ter having examined both places, and 
conſulted Mr Watt's eſtimate of the ex- 
pence of both canals, I think there 1s no 
room for heſitating about that to which 
the preference ſhould be given in point 
of national utility. The canal at Crinan 
i1es directly in the track from the Clyde 
to the North Highlands, The fame wind 
that favours the navigation in one part 
of this courſe, favours it through the 
whole; whereas that of Tarbat hes out ot 
the track, and requires a different wind 
in one place, from that which would an- 
ſwer in all other parts of it. This cir- 
cumſtance alone, 1s with me entirely de- 
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ciſive as to the national utility: and as to 
the difference in the expence between the 
two, it is ſo ſmall as to deſerve no atten- 
tion in a work of ſuch great utility. Were 
that at Tarbat finiſhed at this moment, 
do not conceive that it would prevent 
the other from being executed; and in 
that caſe, the inconveniences occaſioned 
by the Tarbat canal, would perhaps equal 
the benefits that would accrue from it. 


* 
See Report, page Golh. 

Lu neceſſity of this road, or even the 
utility of it, will not perhaps appear ob- 
vious at firſt ſight; but a little reflection 
upon the ſubject, will tend to make it 
apparent. 

In opening a communication between 
different places in diſtant parts of the 
country, the eaſieſt way, it has been found 
by experience, is to eſtabliſh one direct 
road leading from the moſt diſtant parts 
to the metropolis, and opening lateral 
communications to that road from all 
other places as it paſſes them. By this 
means, 
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means, one poſt travelling along the great 
road, ſupplies the whole; and there are 
only lateral poſts wanted from the prin- 
cipal places on each fide of it, to that prin- 
cipal road. Hence it will follow, that 
if the principal road is as near the difter- 
ent places as may be, the expence of the 
lateral poſts will be as ſmall as poſſible, 


and vice verſa. 


At preſent, the only great poſt-road 
thro' Scotland northward, is from Edin- 
burgh by Perth, Aberdeen, Inverneſs, &c. 
Now, any-one who looks at the map of 
Scotland, will perceive, that this line is 
as far removed from the weſt coaſt as it 
can poſſibly be, and by courſe, that every 
lateral poſt leading to it from thence, 
mult go acroſs the whole iſland, the ex- 
pence of which 1s ſo great as to prevent 
a poſſibility of making many of them; 
ſo that few places can have poſts at all, 
and no direct communication at all can 
be carried on by poſt between places 
very near each other. 

Let it, for example, be ſuppoſed, that a 
man in Loch-Yew was to ſend a letter to 
| anothe! 
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another in Loch-Broom, the direct di- 
ſtance being about twenty mules ; that 
letter muſt firſt travel to Edinburgh, and 
from thence be returned to Loch-Broom, 
a diſtance of near a thouſand miles go- 
ing and returning, in travelling which 
ſpace near a fortnight muſt elapſe; and 
the ſame thing muſt happen by the pre- 
ſent courſe of poſt between any two 
places ſituate twenty or thirty miles 
ſouth and north of each other in all 
thoſe regions. The conſequence is, that 
their only correſpondence is confined to 
accidental opportunities of meeting with 
veſſels ſailing along the coaſt, or expreſs 
boats ſent on purpoſe. So long as things 
ſhall remain on this footing, the people 
muſt remain in a great meaſure ſtrangers 


to the ſtate of each other, unacquainted 


with their reſpective wants, and unable 
to relieve them. But, were a road made, 
leading from Fort- William along the 
weſt coaſt from ſouth to north, as near 
the coaſt as poſſible, ſo as to keep free 
of ferries, to go forward till it reached 
Thurſo on the eaſt coaſt, and to have a 
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branch from Fort-William directly tg 
Inverary, it would necellarily happen, 
that all the packet-boats from the wett 
coaſt, to any of the iſlands, would have 
a very direct communication with that 
road. And if poſts were regularly travel- 
ing on it, the time necellary for corre- 
{ponding between any of thole iflands 
and Edinburgh, would be much thorten- 
ed, and intelligence could be thus quick- 
ly, and at a trifling expence, conveyed 
along the coaſt from place to place every- 
where: ſo that if a great take of fiſh caſt 


up in any one loch, intelligence of it 


would quickly be conveyed to every 


other loch; and a veſſel in any one place 


could know with certainty, in a very 
ſhort time, not only of one place in 
which the herrings had appeared, but of 
every place in which they had been ſeen, 
and the ſize of the body of fiſh that had 


been diſcovered. He could thus direct his 
courſe. immediately to the place which 


beſt ſuited his purpoſe, without danger 
of being milled, 
At 
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At preſent, fiſhermen complain, that 
even when expreſſes are ſent on the bu- 
ſinels of fiſhing, the intelligence is not 
conveyed to all, but only to ſuch as the 
perſons employed think proper. This ob- 
jection mult ever he againſt private intel- 
ligence. A public poſt cannot be made, in 
this manner, the tool of a monopoly: 
Beſides, though fiſh may caſt up in one 
loch, from whence an expreſs is ſent, 
they may alſo be in another in greater 
quantities, or nearer at the time, from 
which no news have come :—veſlels may 
be thus miſled, and drawn away from the 
beſt filhery, to one that is much worſe. — 
Too many may be thus induced to croud 
together into one place, ſo as to occa- 
hon great diſorder, and many inconve- 


mences; all which would be obviated by 
a daily correſpondence by poſt; which 


might eaſily be eſtabliſhed, were a road 
carried in the direction here propoſed. 
From theſe, and other obvious con- 
ſiderations, I was extremely ſolicitous, 
when on that coaſt, to diſcover if a road 
could be formed, that would be tolerably 
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level, in the direction propoſed; but as it 5 
goes directly acroſs the general ridges of | 
| hills, all the inhabitants concurred in | 
F telling me, it would be a matter of great | 
difficulty, if not impracticable. I can- | 
not, however, be eaſily ſatisfied that it 
would be impracticable, if a perſon well- 
ſkilled in matters of this kind were to 
furvey the country; for, I have ſeldom 
ſeen a ridge of hills, of very great length, 
without ſome practicable opening wind- 
ing thro' them, on which a horſe-path at 
leaſt could be formed. I therefore would 
propoſe, that a premium ſhould be offer- 
ed to the perſon who ſhould diſcover the 
beſt courſe of a practicable horſe-road (I 
do not inſiſt on a road for carriages) in 
the direction propoſed. 
But, if after all it ſhould be found 
that no horſe- road could be there obtain- 
ed, I ſhould not, from that circumſtance, 
abandon the idea of having a poſt eſta- 
bliſhed in that direction. Men to run 
could there be found, who would go 
ſhort ſtages very quickly; and were the | 
poſt to go every day (Sundays not ex- | 
| cepted), 
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cepted), the mails would be light, and 
the ſame man could always go and re- 
turn the ſame ſtage in the ſame day, ſo 
that he would become perfectly ac- 
quainted with every ſtep of the road in 
a very ſhort time. During very violent 
falls of ſnow, the poſt might indeed be a 
few days interrupted; but that uſually 
happens at a ſeaſon of the year when the 
interruption could be eaſieſt born with. 

As to the idea of roads being formed 
there for the purpoſe of driving weighty | '" 
carriages, or for conveying uncured fiſh 
from place to place along them, as one 
gentleman ſeems to apprehend; it is too 
abſurd, as I ſhould think, ever to have 
entered into the thought of any man 
who had the ſmalleſt claim to be con- 
ſidered as a rational creature. 


R. 
Sce Report, page 65th. 

Ir muſt here be remarked, that in no 
branch of revenue, is the difference be- 
tween the groſs amount and the net pro- 
duce ſo great as in the falt-dutics; the 
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groſs amount being in England about 
L. 900,000, and in Scotland L. 36,000; 
the net produce in England about 
L. 250,000, and in Scotland L. 11,000 
per annum: So that above two-thirds of 
the groſs revenue is deſtroyed in the ex- 
pence of management, and in draw— 
backs. Much therefore is paid, which 
does not come in to the public treaſury, 
It will perhaps be ſaid, that no part of 
what goes under the name of drawbach, 
is paid by Britiſh ſubjects; yet it will be 
no difficult matter to ſhow, that, in the 
preſent caſe, nearly as much is actually 
paid by the ſubjects of Britain, as the 
whole of the groſs revenue ſtated in the 
accompt, even when the whole of the 
drawback ſtands as a part of it. 

Thoſe who are not in the ſecrets of 
certain trades, can never explain clearly 
the way in which frauds on the revenue 
are committed; though, when a man 
is in polleſſion of certain facts, he may 
be able to demonſtrate, with the moſt 
undeniable clearneſs, that ſome kinds of 

fraud muſt be committed, to a certain 
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amount. A man, for example, who knows 
that about 20,000 hogſheads of tobacco 
are annually conſumed in Britain, and 
that the revenue ariſing from that article 
amounts only to about L. 300,000 per 
annum, (which is not quite equal to the 
duty of 5000 hogſheads), muſt know, 
that, by one mean or other, three hogs- 
heads nearly are clandeſtinely imported, 
for every one that pays duty. 

In ike manner, a man who knows 
the quantity of ſalt that is on an aver- 
age conſumed by each individual during 
a year, and alſo knows the number of 
perſons nearly who are 1n the iſland, can 
eaſily aſcertain with tolerable exactneſs, 
what is the quantity of ſalt conſumed in 
the iſland, without having recourſe to 
the {alt-accompts. 

On this principle, I find, upon enquiry 
at many attentive houſeholders, that the 
average quantity of falt actually conſum- 
ed in an ordinary family, amounts to 


nearly two pecks, or half-a-buſhel of 


fifty-ſix pounds weight to each perſon in 
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one year f. But, as this quantity riſes 
very high, let the quantity uſed on food 
be taken only at one peck aud a-half 
each, and then the quantity conſu'ned 
would be as under, taking the number 
of people in England and Wales at eight 
millions, and thoſe of Scotland at two 
millions; both which computations, there 
is good reaſon to think, are rather below 
than above the truth. Eight millions of 
perſons in England, conſuming twenty- 
one pounds of falt each, would, in one 
year, make uſe of three millions of buſhels; 
which, at five ſhillings per buſhel, (the 
preſent duty in England), is L. 750,000. 
In Scotland, two millions of people, at 
the {ame rate, would uſe 750,000 buſhels; 
which, at one ſhilling and ſixpence fer 
buſhel, gives L. 56,250. The whole 
money, therefore, paid by the people of 
Britain for ſalt- duties, actually muſt 
amount to L. 806,250; or, taking it at 
a round ſum, to upwards of L. 800,000; 


for 
+ It is to be obſerved, that the ſalt uſed in bread, 


and falted proviſions if any are uſed in the family, 
ſhould be taken into this accompt. 
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for ſalt uſed on proviſions, beſides what 
is uſed in manufactures, and for glau- 
ber ſalts, mineral alkali, &c. which may 
be rated ſafely at L. 50,000, — in all 
L. 850,000. Of this ſum it appears that 
only L. 250,000 is paid in to the Ex- 
chequer in England, and L. I I, ooo nearly 
in Scotland, — in all L. 261,000: So that 
the people actually pay very near four 
times as much on account of this tax, as 
goes to the revenue. 

What, it will be ſaid, becomes of the 
reſidue? The anſwer is plain—It goes 
into the pockets of ſmugg lers, -a ſet of 
men who are equally deſtructive to the 
fair trader, and detrimental to the pub- 
lic, by appropriating to themſelves that 
money which ought to defray the ex- 
pences of the State, the deficiency of 
which muſt be made up by ſome other 


tax. If ever this tax ſhall be repealed, 


therefore, it muſt follow, chat all thoſe 
perſons who at preſent profit in any way 
by this clandeſtine trade, will be loud in 


their clamours with a view to fruſtrate 


any 
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any plan that may be thought of for raij- 
ing a revenue equivalent to the amount 
of the ſalt-tax, as they muſt well know, 
that their unjuſt profits will be annihi- 
lated, as ſoon as it ſhall be adopted. Bur, 
ſhould the Legiſlature impoſe any other 
tax in its ſtead, that would be caſy to 
collect, and which ſhould not preſs un— 
equally on individuals, and not be liable 
to evaſions, it is ſufficiently plain, from 
the foregoing conſiderations, that if no 
more revenue ſhould be raiſed by it than 
the net revenue ariſing from the ſalt- 
duties at preſent, the whole body of the 
people would be great gainers by the ex- 
change. For, if the people in Britain 
conſume at preſent as much ſalt as ſhould 
pay to Government about L. 850,000 
of duty, (and the conſumers pay the 
ſame, or very near the ſame price as if 
it all paid duty), and Government nets 
only L. 261,000, it is plain, that if, in- 
ſtead of that ſalt-duty, they paid, by an- 
other tax, the ſum of L. 260, ooo, they 
would, by this exchange, ſave five hun- 

dred 
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dred and ninety thouſand pounds per 
annum. When individuals are to be ſuch 
gainers, and the revenue to loſe nothing 
by a meaſure that would be productive 
of ſuch very eſſential benefits to com- 
merce, manufactures, and fiſheries, as 
this mcaſure would obviouſly be, it is 
ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed that ſuch a ſalu- 
tary meaſure would be rejected by the 
Legiſlature of this country, becauſe a 
few intereſted individuals ſhould induſ- 
triouſly employ their emiſſaries to raiſe 
a clamour againſt it. 

Of all the kinds of taxes which can be 
propoſed, thoſe which are levied upon 
conſumable commodities, are the moſt 
liable to eſcape the notice of the perſon 
who pays them, and are at the ſame time 
the moſt liable to frauds upon the people, 
(for I chooſe to ſtate it ſo, rather than 
call it by the leſs exceptionable, though 
leſs juſt name of frauds upon the re- 
venue), than any others. Hence it hap- 
pens, that whenever a tax is impoſed on 
articles of this kind, the conſumer 1s not 
only obliged to pay to the perion who 
Dd {ſecretly 
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ſecretly cvades the duty, the ſame rate he 
ought to have paid to Government; but 
in molt cafes he is charged beſides with 
an additional price, equal to five or fix 
times the amount of the duty charged to 
Government. The initances of this kind 
are ſo numerous, and ſo obvious tc every 


perſon, as not to require to be here 
pointed out. The natural inference to 
be drawn from this remark is, that con- 
ſumable articles of neceſſary uſe among 
the lower ranks of people, ought not to 
be charged with duties by Government; 
becauſe this, in all caſes, ſubjects the 
people to a very heavy aſſeſſment, with- 
out attording an adequate aid to Govern- 
ment. And as ſalt is a neceſlary that 
cannot be diſpenſed with by the pooreſt 
people, and is beſides an article of great 
uſe in agriculture, and a variety of other 
manufactures; and as the trade in this 
article is excecdingly liable to frauds, 
it muſt, in found policy, be deemed an 
object extremely improper for taxation. 
And though it muſt be owned, that na- 
tions whole rulers neither attend to the 

dictates 


— 
— 
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dictates of humanity, nor principles of 
{ound policy, have choſen to tax this ſub- 
ſtance merely becauſe it cannot be diſ- 
penſed with by any-one; yet the hard- 
ſhips ro wnich ths tax ſubjects the whole 
body ot the people, and the civil diſor- 
ders it occaſions in the State, ſerve very 
Hectually to point it out as a tax exceed- 
ingly pernicious and impolitic. From 
theſe conſiderations, it will well become 
the enlightened Legiſlators of Britain, to 
{et the example to all ſurrounding na- 
tions, of fir{t deliberately freeing their 
people from this cruel, impolitic, and 
unproductive tax. 

Should the Legiſlature reſolve upon 
this meaſure, which I cannot doubt of, 
they ought at the ſame time to guard 
againſt an evil that may be expected to 
flow from it. Thoſe who have been fo 
long accuſtomed to rob their fellow ſub- 
jects, under the pretext of paying a high 
duty to the King, will feel no ſcruples of 
conſcience in continuing the fame prac— 
tice under any other pretext they can de- 
riſe; and as it is uſual when 4 new duty 
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is impoſed on articles of this nature, for 


dealers to charge three or four times the 
amount of that duty on the articles they 
ſell; ſo it may be expected, that if a duty 
is taken off, they will endeavour to ap- 
ply the ſame rule, and lower the price of 
the commodity only one-third or one- 
fourth the amonnt of the duty that 1s 
taken off. Should this be permitted in an 
article of ſuch general uſe as ſalt, the in- 
tention of this wiſe alteration would be 
fruſtrated, and the people would ſtill, 
without any reaſon for it, be loaded with 
a very heavy tax. Care, therefore, ſhould 
be taken in framing the law effectually 
to guard againſt this abuſe, which might 
be done by a few ſimple regulations 
which it is unneceſſary here particularly 
to ſpecify. 

I do not conſider it as falling within 
my province, in this public manner, to 
point out a leſs objectionable tax that 


might be adopted, to yield a revenue 


equal to the net produce of the falt- 
duties. But, ſhould this meaſure be ever 
ſeriouſly intended to be carried into 


practice, 
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practice, (and I have no heſitation in 
ſaying, that till the ſalt-duties are taken 
off, it is in vain ever to think of eſta- 
bliſhing an important fiſhery on the Bri- 
tiſh coaſts), there will be no difficulty in 
finding a tax to be adopted which can- 
not be evaded; which will not be felt as 
ſevere by the pooreſt perſon in the itland, 
and which can be liable to no abuſe in 
the collection, nor other frauds by which 


the money paid by the ſubject will be 
diverted from going directly into the 
cofters of the public. What an immenſe 
ſum of money would be ſaved to the in- 
duſtrious people of this iſland, were all 
the taxes on other neceſlary articles of 
conſumption taken off, and other taxcs 
of the ſame nature with that here alluded 
to adopted in their ſtead F! Were the 

good 


It is ſtrange to ſee the general favour that the 
people bear to thoſe manufacturers, who they know 
fall upon means to evade payment of any one article of 
duty, without ever conſidering that theſe manufac- 
turers as effectually rob their fellow-ſubje&ts of that 
ſum, as if they put their hand into their neighbours 
pocket, and took the money away: For every pound or 

candles 
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good effects of one ſuch ſalutary change 
experienced, it might gradually pave the 
way for that of others. 

Among the benefits that would reſult 
to Britain from the abolition of the falt. 
duties, one of the firſt that would be felt, 
would be the enabling her own people 
to {upply her navies and ſhips, &c. with 
{alt proviſions, which for many years paſt 
have been obtained from Ireland, in con- 
ſequence of- that abſurd bounty already 
ſpecified which has been granted by us 
to Ireland, to give them a monopoly in 
this branch of trade againſt ourſelves. 
In conſequence of that monopoly, Bri- 
tain imports from Ireland annually about 
75,000 barrels of beef, and 48,000 bar- 
rels of pork, beſides butter and other 


ſalted proviſions, the value of which, it 


reckoned 
candles that a manufacturer ſecrets, he obtains from 
the conſumer twopence more than its juſt price, which 
goes into his pocket without paying any value for it, 
and comes out of the pocket of the purchaſer without 
any equivalent given in exchange, as he muſt inevitavly 
pay that twopence over again to make up the defici- 


ency of the tax. The fame may be ſaid of every other 
ſimilar evaſion, 
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reckoned only at three pounds per barrel, 
amounts to L. 369, 00 per annum; and 
this not reckoning what is taken in by 
Bririſh veſſels for ſhip-ſtores in Ireland, 
the amount of which I have not been 
able to aſcertain, but which muſt pro- 
bably be more than that which 1s 1m- 
ported directly into Britain. To obtain 
a branch of trade of ſo great national 
value, and one of ſo much importance to 
the landed and mercantile intereſts of 
Britain, well deſerves the ſerious atten- 
tion of the Legiſlature of this iſland, and 
would alone authoriſe a mnch bolder 
meaſure than that propoſed,” were no 
other conſequences to reſult from it. 

But the trade in ſalted proviftons, great 
as it is, is not the only benefit that would 
reſult to Britain, in reſpect to her com- 
merce with Ireland, from the abolition of 
the ſalt- duties. Ships which are under a 
neceſſity of touching at Ireland to take 
in the important article of ſalted meat, 
delay taking on board all other ſtores 
that can be purchaſed at a leſs, or even 
equal price in Ireland, than they can be 
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had for in Britain, which tends yet far 
ther to diminiſh the trade and manu— 
tactures, and to injure the revenue ot 
Britain: But, could ſalted proviſions be 
had equally good and cheap at home as 
in Ireland, it would not be worth while 
in molt caſes, for a veſlel to loſe time to 
ſtop at Ireland to take in the articles of 
leſs conſequence, which might be ob- 
tained a {mall matter cheaper in lre- 
tand. Theſe articles, therefore, would 
be taken on board in Britain alſo; and 
thus our revenue and trade would be 
augmented by their conſumption, in- 
ſtead of that of a foreign State, 

We ought alſo farther to advert, that, 
in conſequence of our preſent ſalt-laws, 
a very great trade is carried on from 
Ireland to Britain (and the ſame may 
be ſaid from Norway and Sweden to our 
northern iſlands), in ſmuggled ſalt. An 
innumerable multitude of ſmall boats 
are conſtantly employed in this trade, 
by which they are chiefly ſupported. 
It is this which forms their cargo ; but 


along with it, many other articles of 


= 8 value 
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value, and ſmall bulk, are ſent to every 
part of our coaſt, which never could be 
brought thither, were it not for the op- 
portunities that readily offer, of ſend- 
ing them ſo eafily by the ſalt-boats. This 
ſalt buſineſs, therefore, lays the ſure 
foundation of a very extenſive ſmug- 
gling trade on all our coaſt, in a variety 
of articles which could not be carried 
on without it.—Annihilate that trade, 
and the other muſt fall of courſe. 

From theſe conſiderations, I am ſatiſ- 
fied, that if the ſalt-duties in Britain 
were aboliſhed, though no other tax were 
adopted in its ſtead, the revenue of this 
nation would not be in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree diminiſhed; far leſs could that dimi- 
nution be experienced, were another leſs 
objectionable tax, that would produce an 
equal free revenue, adopted in its ſtead. 
cannot, therefore, bring myſelf to be- 
lieve, that the nation will heſitate about 
approving of this propoſal, whenever it 
thall come to be coolly conſidered. 
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R 2. 
dee Report, page 65th. 


it occurs to every perſon who thinks 
about the means of improving the fiſh- 
eries, that the benefits would be great, 
were ſtores of caſk and ſalt laid up in 


convenient places along theſe coaſts: And 
many perfons conſider this as a matter fo 


caly and obvious, that they make light 
of every difficulty; and imagine, that by 
this ſingle improvement, which might, 
as they think, be carried into practice as 
ſoon almoſt as it could be thought of, 
the fiſhermen would have every advan- 
tage they could reaſonably with for. It 
is, however, moſt certain, that the pre- 
ſent {tate of that country does not admit 
of this improvement at all, and that, till 
the ſituation of the inhabitants be altered, 
it is altogether impracticable. 

The ſalt- laws are, in the jfr/? place, an 
unſuperable bar to ſuch a plan. While 
theſe ſubſiſt, no man can ſell ſalt for the 
purpoſe of the filheries, in ſmall quan- 
Aucs; and in the iſlands, at a diſtance 

from 
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from the cuſtomhouſe, it cannot be ſold 
at all in ſuch a way as could benefit the 

fiſheries; as has been already ſhown. 
But even were the ſalt-laws altered in 
this reſpeR, it does not appear how it 
would be poſſible, as things are now cir- 
cumſtanced, to eſtabliſh ſuch ſtores as 
would afford the relief wanted. It has 
been already ſhown, that herrings come 
in at times in ſuch quantities to particu- 
lar lochs, as that many thouſand barrels 
might be catched in a very ſhort time: 
And as the time of their arrival 1s alto- 
gether uncertain, and their continuance 
there equally precarious,—to anſwer the 
purpoſe wanted, on a coaſt where no re- 
gular conveyance from place to place 1s 
eſtabliſhed, it would be neceſſary to have 
a ſtore of immenſe magnitude eſtabliſhed 
at each filhing-loch upon the coaſt, to 
be ready to anſwer the demand when- 
ever that ſhould happen. But as it fre- 
quently happens, that many years elapſe 
before ſuch an abundant fiſhing caſts up 
in any one loch, the immenſe ſtores thus 
accumulated, would be allowed to lie 
Ee 2 during 
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during all that time, as a dead and de- 
caying ſtock. So that, tho' individuals 
ſhould be found, who could at firſt com- 
mand a ſtock ſufficient for that purpoſe 
(and ſuch individuals could not be met 
with in theſe countries), what man could 
aftord to he out of his money 1o long ? 
No profit in trade that can be named, 
would be ſufficient to indemnity him.— 
Such a ſtore, therefore, cannot be eſta- 
bliſhed by individuals : And no man of 
common ſenſe would ever propoſe that 
Government ſhould furniſh them. The 
propoſal would be too abſurd to merit 
any anſwer. 

From theſe conſiderations it will ap- 
pear, that however plauſible ſuch a plan 
may ſeem at the firſt glance, it is, when 
examined, altogether impracticable; and 
that no effectual ſtores can ever be there 
obtained to anſwer the purpoſe wanted, 
till a general briſk intercourſe for the 
exchange of commodities {hall be eſta- 
bliſhed between different places along 
that coaſt; in which caſe, without being 


under the neceſſity of accumulating ſuch 
waitefu! 
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waſteful ſtores, a ſupply ſufficient to an- 
(wer the demand, however great it might 
be, could quickly be brought to the 
place where it was wanted. I ſhall ſoon | 
have occaſion to ſhow how that inter- 
courſe may be eſtabliſhed. — It 1s only 

ncceſlary further to obſerve in this place, * 
that the propoſal in the Report, as it is | 
calculated to promote that intercourſe, | | 
could only be reckoned beneficial in as 
far as that intercourſe was ſuppoſed to 
be eſtabliſhed. Let us, however, ſup- 
poſe that large towns were there eſta- 
blihed—an univerſal circulation of in- 
telligence would be the firſt conſequence, 
and a general commercial intercourſe 
the next, that would be felt among the 
whole. If a ſhoal of herrings ſet in to 
any one bay, it would immediately be 
known, and it would at the ſame time 
be known if they were to be had on 
any other part of the coaſt; all the own- 
ers of veſſels would therefore know whi- 
ther to repair. Should the fithing be ſo 
great as to endanger a ſcarcity of falt, 
merchants would immediately obtain 
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ſupplies from all thoſe places on the 
coaſt where there were no fiſhing at the 
time; and ſupplies would be ordered 
from all other places, ſo that the quan- 
tity could not be exhauſted. —The ſame 
thing may be ſaid of barrels. But in cafe 
it ſhould be found that theſe could not 
be got ſo quickly as they were wanted, 
Joiners and carpenters would be employ- 
ed to make great vats to anſwer the 
ſudden emergency, in which the fiſh 
could be packed, where they could re- 
main to be properly pined : And in the 
mean time, many barrels from various 
quarters would come in, ſo as to allow 
the herrings to be packed when ready 
for that purpoſe :—Some alſo would be 
pined in cloſe-decked veſſels, in bulk, and 
ſent coaſtwiſe to large places, where part 
of them might be ſold, and the remainder 
barrelled up. In this way, a hundred 
times more herrings might, in ſome cafes, 
be catched than can be done at preſent, 
by the ſame number of people; and 
therefore they could be ſold, with profit, 
at a much ſmaller price than that tor 

which they can be now afforded. 
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8. 
See Report, page 72d. 


AMONG theſe conditions the moſt im- 
portant is, that the proprietor {hall en- 
gage to furniſh to each ſettler, for the 
firſt ſeven years after this eſtabliſhment, 
if the perſon chooſes to receive it, one 
Scots pint {two Engliſh quarts) of un- 
{kimmed ſweet milk, of a good quality, 
each day between the firſt day of May 
and the firſt of November, at a ſtipulated 


price, not exceeding one penny per pint; 


and from the firit of November to the 
firſt of May, one chopin (one quart 
Englith) per day, at a price not exceed- 
ing one penny. The feuar in this caſe 
to have an option to diſcontinue it for 
ſix months, at any of the terms above 
mentioned, upon giving one month's 
previous notice of his intention to the 
proprietor, or any perſon he ſhall entruſt 
with the management of this department; 
it being always underſtood, that if no 
ſuch intimation be given, the feuar in- 
tends to continue it, and ſhall therefore 
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be obliged to pay for it at the rate 
above mentioned, 

1 know not a ſtipulation of more in- 
diſpenſible neceſſity than the above, tho 
it will be conſidered by many as ridicu— 
lous, and by others will be accounted 
{o troubleſome to the proprietors as to 
require to be omitted. I truſt, however, 
that, when it is duly conſidered, it will 
either be found ridiculous in the eyes 
of anyone, nor in the ſmalleſt degree 
troubleſome to the proprietor, but rather 
highly beneficial to him. 

When a poor family 1s ſettled in any 
place, milk is ſo neceſſary for children, 
and ſo uſeful as an article of diet for old 
people beer cannot there be had), that 
no family can poſſibly do without it. 
To obtain this neceſſary article, it is in- 
variably the practice in country- places 


for every family to have a cow, without 


which it is thought they could not poſſi- 
bly ſubſiſt. To obtain food for this 
cow, they are under a neceſſity of farm- 
ing ſome land; the digging of which, 


and the tending this ſingle cow, takes 


up 
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up as much of their time as to prevent 
them from benefiting themſelves by more 
productive induſtry. The purchaſing of 
this cow alſo, and the ſtocking the land 
that is neceſlary for her ſubſiſtence, ex- 
hauſts ſo much of their little ſtock, as 
to render them exceſſively poor; and the 
rent they are obliged to pay for that land, 
keeps them for ever 1n the ſame ſtate--The 
milk that is thus obtained for their fami- 
ly, 1s purchaſed at a price ten times more 
than its worth; and, on this account, their 
whole life 1s ſpent in miſery and want. 
A plan, therefore, which propoſes to free 
them from this intolerable grievance, can 
aftord no juſt ſubject for ridicule. 

Every perſon I have conſulted upon 
this ſubject, agrees in thinking, that 
nothing proves ſuch an obſtruction to 
the fiſheries, as the operations and the 
cares of agriculture, nor a greater bar to 
the progreſs of agriculture than the fiſh- 
eries, where both are practiſed by the 
lame perſon. It is therefore univerſally 
admitted, that if thele arts are to be car- 
ned to perfection, they muſt be carried 
Ft | 
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on as diſtinct profeſſions. The farmer 
muſt have nothing to do with the fiſh- 
eries, nor the fiſherman any immediate 
concern in the operations of agriculture, 
But, how is it poſſible to effect this, in 
the ſituation here ſuppoſed, ſo eaſily, or 
effectually, as by the mode here pre- 
ſcribed ? The fiſherman would thus en- 
joy this indiſpenſible neceſſary of life, 
without being under any temptation to 
engage in agriculture; and the farmer, 
by having an extenſive market provided 
for this uſeful product of his farm, would 
find ſufficient employment at all times, 
at his own buſineſs, to prevent him from 
ever thinking of engaging perſonally in 
the cares of the fiſheries. Thus would 
be at once drawn that neceſſary line 


of partition between the two buſineſſes, 


which has been often attempted by more 
complicated regulations in vain, by which 
they would for ever afterwards be con- 
tinued as diſtinct and ſeparate employ- 
ments. 

It will already, I hope, appear plainly 
enough, that there 1s no room to appre- 
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hend that this ſtipulation would prove 
inconvenient to the landlord. No ſooner 
would ſuch a market be provided for 
this product of the farm, than many 
men, ſeeing the profit that would reſult 
from it, would be emulous of obtaining 
the privilege of ſupplying this article: 
And as the demand would be ſteady, 
and the money that could thus be drawn 
from the ſame quantity of forage in this 
way, would be much more than can be 
obtained in any other way in thoſe 
countries, they would be enabled to be 
at a proper expence for finding rich and 
ſucculent food for their cows at all ſea- 
ſons of the year, which would give riſe 
to modes of culture that never could 


have been experienced without it. And 


as the man who firſt obtained the privi- 
lege of ſupplying the ſettlers with milk, 
would ſoon make money, other per- 
ſons would with to thare in his profits: 
new farms would be taken for rearing 
cows; and theſe rival cow-teeders would 
endeavour to obtain cuſtomers, by ſelling 
their milk to ſuch as choſe it, at a lower 
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price, or affording it of a better quality 
than the original contractor. To give 
riſe to this ſpecies of rivalſhip, and thus 
to prevent the abuſe of the contract, the 
ſtipulation was made, that any perſon 
who chooſes it, may withdraw from the 
original contractor at any term he ſhould 
find it convenient. By this natural pro- 
greſſion, many fields would ſoon be cul- 
tivated. Rival tenants would raiſe the 
rent to its proper value to the proprie- 
tor; and rival cow -feeders would fink 
the price of milk to its proper value to 
the conſumer. All matters would then 
be carried on in the eaſy natural way 
that takes place at preſent in the neigh- 
bourhood of every town, without the 
care or regulating eftorts of any-one. 


. 


gee Report, page 74th. 

THERE would here be an opening for 
frauds. Certain perſons would no doubt 
be employed to build theſe boats by con- 
tract, and theſe would probably try to 


make as much profit as they could by 
that 
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that contract. — To guard againſt the 
evils that might be expected to originate 
from that ſource, let it be required by 
law, that the following condition ſhould 
be inſerted into every contract for build- 
ing boats for this purpoſe, vis. That no 
payment of the price of theſe boats ſhall 
be made till eight days ſhall have fully 
elapſed after the delivery of the boats to 
the ſeveral perſons who ſhall be adjudged 
to have gained the premiums, without 
any complaint being lodged with the 
Commiſſioner of Stores, complaining of 
their inſufficiency. But if any ſuch 
complaint ſhall have been there lodged 
before that time, the Commiſſioner ſhall 
not pay the price till the queſtion ſhall 
have been fairly diſcuſſed. For that 
purpoſe, a warrant ſhall be iſſued by the 
Commiſſioner (or ſome other perſon who 
ſhall be judged more competent) to ſum- 
mon fifteen perſons in the vicinage, who 
are acquainted with matters of this ſort, 
within two days at fartheſt after the 
complaint is lodged with him, to meet 
as a jury to examine the boat them- 


. ſelves, 
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ſelves, and to judge from their own 
knowledge, and from the evidence of 
ſuch other perſons as they ſhall chooſe 
to admit, whether theſe complaints are 
well or ill founded: And it two-thirds 
of this jury are of opinion that any boat 
complained of be faulty, and unfairly 
made, that is, of ſuch materials and ſize as 
are not allowed by the contract, the boat 
thall be entirely forfeited ; and it ſhall 
be competent for this Court, to impoſe 
beſides an additional fine, not exceed- 
ing the price that ſhould have been paid 
for the boat. But if the ſame Court ſhall 
find that the boat has been fairly and 
honeſtly made of good materials, &c. but 
that it 1s not adjudged to be honeſtly 
worth the money that was to have been 
its price, —the Court, in this caſe, may 
either order the contractor to make a 
new boat of the full value it ought to be, 
and to deliver it into the hands of the 
perions who have the faulty boat, allow- 
ing them in the mean time to make ule 
of the boat they have got till the other 
be given them,— the price of the firſt 
boat 
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boat being retained till a certificate be 
obtained from the owners of the boat, 
acknowledging that they have received a 
ſecond boat in its place, of a good and 
ſufficient kind, with which they are ſa- 
tisfied. Or the Court may decree, that 
a part of the contract price, amounting 
to double the ſum that they find the 
boat is deficient in value, ſhall be kept 
back from the builder of the boat, and 
be grven to the perſons who have got 
the boat. — Under the controul of this 
clauſe, it is believed few frauds would 
be attempted. 

There is one other difficulty occurs 
with regard to the boats; which I have 
often had under contemplation, but never 
yet have been able to diſcover in what 
way it could be obviated.—In different 
places, boats of very different conſtruc- 
tions are accounted the beſt for the fith- 
eries; ſo that if the perſon in one diſ- 
trict were to be forced to take thoſe that 
were of a conſtruction the moſt eſteemed 
in another diſtrict, it would give great 
diſcontent: And as each particular kind 
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of boat poſlefles certain advantages over 
others, it is a matter of great difficulty 
to aſcertain which is abſolutely the beſt. 
This being the caſe, perhaps the beſt 
way to pleaſe all parties, would be to 
eſtabliſh a competition annually at the 
place of rendezvous in each diſtrict, with 
regard to the beſt form of boats for that 


diftrict, by advertiſing a premium to be 


given to the perſon who ſhowed the boat 
of the beſt conſtruction there—the judges 
to be choſen from among the inhabitants 
of that diſtrict at the time The boat 
which obtained the premium, to ſerve as 
a model for the boats to be built in that 
diſtrict for the enſuing year. 


U. 
See Report, page 87th. 


THESE were my firſt ideas on this ſub- 
ject; but, on confidering it more mature- 
ly, I am convinced it would be more 
eligible, not to give any lots of ground 
along with the town-feus, but merely to 
grant the ſettlers the property of their 


feus in town only: for a diſtinction in 


ranks, 
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ranks, let certain ſtreets in the original 
plan of the town, be aſſigned for particu- 
lar claſles of inhabitants; cach claſs to 
have pecuhar privileges, and be bound 
by certain regulations, to be adopted at 
the beginning. One of theſe regulations 
ſhould be, That thoſe who take feus al- 
lotted by the plan to thoſe of the firſt 
claſs, ſhall become bound to build a 
houſe on that, not under the value of 
, and thoſe of the ſecond claſs not 
under the value of „and ſo on of 
all the other claſſes; and that in all aſ- 
ſeſſments for the town, the rate ſhall be 
aſcertained according to the different 
clatles, at a certain per centage on each, 
varying according to the claſs he holds, 
being higheſt per cent, on the higheſt 
claliles, and lower on the others — the 
lowelt claſs being entirely exempted from 
any alletlment : it being always allow- 
able for any perſon who holds a feu in 
any one claſs, to diſpole of that feu 
when he inclines, and to take another in 
any of the other claſſes he pleaſes, on com- 
plying with the general terms adopted. 
G og For 
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For tlie particulars in this caſe, ſce the 
Appendix, No. 10. 

And as it would be a great conveni— 
ency for the original ſettlers to obtain 
money to build ſuch houſes as might be 
fit for eſtabliſhing themſelves there, it 
would be an advantageous thing for 
them, if a ſubſcription were opened for 
railing money in London or eliewhere, 
to be applied for this purpoſe, on the 
following terms :— 

IJ, That any ſettler wiſhing to have 
money from this fund, on bringing an 
atteſtation properly authenticated, that 
a houſe had been built by him, on a feu 
his own property, which had been duly 
examined by proper perſons appointed 


for that purpoſe, ſhould be allowed to 


obtain, if they called for it, any propor- 
tion of that money they inclined, not 
exceeding 75 per cent. of the whole tum; 
and that this ſum, on being duly record- 
ed in a regiſter to be kept in each town 
tor that purpoſe, ſhould become a preter- 
able debt to all others on the ſubject. 
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2d, That in conſequence of this ad- 
vance, the perſon obtaining it ihould be- 
come bound to pay a ſum annually, not 
under the rate of ſeven and a-half per 
cent, of the money ſo advanced, but as 
much more as the poſſeſſor inclined : of 
the tum thus annually paid, five per cent, 
ihould be allowed to go for intereſt; and 
after deducting the duty for inſurance 
againſt fire, and expence of management, 
the remainder ſhould go as a finking fund 
to extinguiſh the original debt: theſe pay- 
ments to continue till the whole debt was 
paid off; after which, the burthen ſhould 
be ſtruck oft the regiſter, and the pro- 
perty remain clear to the poiletlor.—Ar 
the rate of 7+ per cent. in about twenty- 
three years, the whole debt, with the in- 
ſurance, would be entirely paid off, and 
the ſubject would remain ever afterwards 
free to the proprietor. 


4th, To facilitate the payment of the 


intereſt, let it alſo be provided in the 


Act, That in caſe the annuity aforeſaid 
be not duly paid, the ſame ſhall not only 
Gg 2 bear 
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bear intereſt from the time it falls due, 
and an action at common law be com- 
petent to recover payment, but that if 
at any time the ſaid annuity ſhall be al- 
lowed to remain unpaid for the ſpace of 
three years, in that caſe, it {hall be com- 
petent for the lender of the money to 
bring the ſubject to ſale in a ſummary 
way, by petition to the chief magi— 
ſtrate of the town, who, on proof be- 
ing produced of the fact, thall grant 
warrant for the ſaid ſale, it being firſt 
duly advertiſed according to the uſual 
cuſtom in the place. After the ſale, the 
money due to the lender being firſt paid, 
the balance that remains after his de- 
mand is ſatisfied, with the expence of 


ſale, ſhall belong to the proprietor of the 


houſe fo ſold. 

By theſe conditions, the lender would 
be ſecured; and the inhabitants of thoſe 
places, were money thus advanced, would 
be much accommodated. 

Should it be found that monied men 


were {hy to advance money thus on ac- 
count 
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count of the ſinall payments, it might 
perhaps be neceſſary to allow one quart, 


or one- eighth per cent. for expence of 
management. 


X. 
See Report, page 125th. 


In the Report, manufactures and pro- 
ducts are mentioned in general terms 
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that deſerve to be particularly ſpecified. 
—The country in queſtion is very well 
calculated for the production of wool, 
which is already at ſo low a price, that 
a woollen manufactory might very ſoon 
be there eſtabliſhed, were the reſtraints 
that now prevent it removed. This, 
therefore, would be one capital branch 
added to their exports ; and the advan- 
tages for machinery of all kinds are ſo 
ſingularly uncommon there, that many 
other branches of manufacture would 
naturally ſpring up.—Wood too, which on 
account of its low price for many years 
paſt, for want of a ready communication 
through thoſe countries even by fea, 
and a conſequent want of markets, has 
been 
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been hitherto neglected, tho' no country 
in the world is better adapted for rear- 
ing it, would quickly rife in value, and 
by conſequence be attended to, fo ax 
ſoon to become a great ſource of wealth, 
and medium of commerce. Oak, ſuf— 
ficient to furniſh exhauſtleſs ſtores to the 
Britiſh navy, might there be produced. 
and of the fineſt quality. Fir, for maſts 
to any veſſel that ſails the ſea; and Lari, 
whoſe value as a {hip-timber is not yet 
known, and which grows on thoſe moun- 
tains in the higheſt perfection, would en- 
able us in a ſhort time to rival the Ber- 
mudians themſelves, in building light, 
durable, and buoyant veſlels, at a ſmal! 
expence . 

For 


+ Larix-wood is poſſeſſed of ſo many valuable qua- 
lities, that, to enumerate the whole, would appear extra- 
vagant hyperbole. It is known to reſiſt water, without 
rotting, almoſt for ever. The piles of larix-timber 
on which the houſes of Venice were built many hun- 
dred years ago, when examined, are till found as freſh 
as when firſt put in. And I have been told, ſtakes of it 
have been tried in the Decoys of Lincolnſhire, which, 


between wind and water, have already outworn two 
ar 


X. 

For theſe diſtant undertakings, the in- 
ternal parts of Scotland are ſingularly well 
calculated. To many places there, the ac- 
ceſs is at preſent extremely difficult; and 
in ſuch ſituations, were there a diſtant 
proſpect of ever making the acceſs eaſy, 
woods 
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or three ſets of oak- ſtakes, and do not yet diſcover 
any ſymptoms of decay. It is alſo known to poſſeſs the 
valuable quality of neither ſhrinking nor warping when 
put into work; nor is it liable to be pierced by worms 
in our climate, as many of the paintings of Raphael 
Urban, which are done in this wood, and are ſtill per- 
fectly entire, ſufficieatly prove. 

Experiments have not yet aſcertained whether it will 
reſiſt the ſca- worm in tropical climates, like Bermuda 
cedar z but there is reaſon to think it would, as in 
many of its other properties, it reſembles that wood 
very much. Along with theſe valuable properties, it 
is known to be one of the quickeſt-growing trees in 
this climate, remarkably hardy, and extremely beauti- 
ful when growing. It is beſides much more eaſily 
reared than the oak, and could be ſpread over a great 
extent of mountains, if ſufficiently bare of herbage, at 
next to no expence, by the natural ſhedding of its 
ſeeds, like birch or fir in foils that favour them, merely 
by keeping our cattle from thoſe fields in which {mall 
clumps of this kind of wood had been planted ſome 
years before. In this way, very extenfive tracts, in the 
condition deſcribed, might be entirely filled with this 
valuable timber, | 
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woods, either natural or planted, could 
be permitted to grow without danger of 
being deſtroyed, till they {ſhould attain 
the ſize of full-grown timber. Were a 
few canals once finithed, many other 
| ſituations would ſoon be diſcovered, from 
which 
The uſes to which it might be applied, are innumer- 
able. It would be valuable not only for ſhip-plank ; 
bur even crooked timbers might be obtained, by uſing 
a little art when young to bend it, as the Bermndians 
do their cedar. For flood-gates in navigable canals, 
and wet-docks, it would exceed every thing that can 
be obtained in this climate. For barrel-ſtaves, it would 
be inimitable, and would enable us to furniſh that ar- 
ticle as cheap as any other nation whatever : And in 
building, it would anſwer all the purpoſes to which fir 
is now applied, being much ſtronger, and more (ur- 
able than that wood. And when it is alſo adverted to, 
that it is next to incombuſtible, the Reader will not 
think it ſtrange, that I in this manner fo ſtrongly re- 
commend it to the attention of my countrymen, par- 
ticularly thoſe in the moſt rugged and barren diſtricts : 
For, in ſuch ſituations, it would be caſy to thow, that 
at a very trifling charge, they might in a ſhort period 
of years, bring their eſtates to « hundred times the va- 
lue they bear at preſent, or ever can be made to bear 
by any other kind of improvement. This would be 
a much more eligible plan of bettering their fortunes, 
than that of trying to tqueeze, with difficulty, from a 
poor people, a raiſed rent for a ſubject that does no. 
admit of proportional improvement. 


. — 
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which canals might be formed at an eaſy 
expence, were any object to be found 
there, that could afford to defray the ex- 
pence of ſuch a canal. It would ſoon be 
diſcovered, that a large extent of valuable 
timber, in theſe ſituations, would neceſ- 
farily in time force open ſuch canals ; 
and it would become the ſtudy of pro- 
prietors of ſuch diſtricts, inſtead of ſuf- 
fering their woods to run into ruin, or 
to be purpoſely deſtroyed and rooted out 
as at preſent, to preſerve their natural 
woods with care, and even add to their 
extent by artificial plantations: For, thus 
they would perceive, that they would lay 
the certain foundation of aggrandizing 
their families, and of improving their 
native diſtrict without expence: for ſuch 
canals would then be made to bring this 
valuable article to market; and if once 
made, they would remain for ever after 
a bleſſing to poſterity. 

It affords no unpleaſing reflection, on 
cloſing theſe remarks, to obſerve, that no 
part of the improvements recommend- 
ed in the foregoing pages, require any 
II h | coerclve 
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coercive or compulſory regulations of 
any ſort. Every thing depends upon the 
mild allurements of ſelf-intereſt in all 
the parties concerned; ſo that it will 
tend to promote a general cordiality and 
good-will among all the different claſſes 
of men there, inſtead of thoſe jealouſies 
and diſguſtful animoſities which muſt 
ever prevail where unavailing attempts 
are continually making by every indi- 
vidual, to better his circumſtances by 
means that are altogether inadequate to 
the end. Diſappointments have a na- 
tural tendency to ſour the mind; and in 
that ſituation, every little circumſtance is 
catched at, to afford ſubject of complaint 
againſt each other. No man can be in 
thoſe countries, without remarking that 
querulous ſpirit among all ranks; and no 
feeling mind will behold it with indiffe- 
' Fence. The proſperity of the lower claſſes 
of the people, will appear to have been 
the chief object I have ever had in view 
in theſe remarks; but thoſe who advert 
that every national improvement mult 


be carried on by that order of men, and 
| that 
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that the income which ariſes from the 
produce and manufactures of any coun- 
try, muſt be proportioned to the energy 
with which theſe can exert their mental 
and corporeal powers; and thoſe who 
know that that energetic ſpirit can ne- 
yer be awakened till eaſy independence 
is in view, will not be ſurpriſed that ſo 
much attention ſhould have been ſeem- 
ingly beſtowed upon them. Should ever 
the period arrive, when the people there 
ſhall be put into the ſituation I have de- 
{cribed, the gentlemen of landed pro- 
perty in thoſe regions, will feel, if poſ- 
ſible, a yet greater alteration in their cir- 
cumſtances to the better, than even the 
common people can experience. In that 
caſe, without the ſmalleſt exertion, or 
forecaſt, or care, on their parts, money 
would pour into their coffers from every 
quarter, with an abundance of which 
they ſcarcely can at preſent have an idea; 
and their reſpective families would be 
exalted to a degree of eminence, very un- 
like to that which their preſent proſpect, 
unleſs forme meaſures of this kind ſhall 
be adopted, ſeem to forcbode. 
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It would be improper for me here to 
enlarge on this ſubject, as I make no 
doubt but it would be looked upon as 
chimerical by many of thoſe whoſe in- 
tereſt would be moſt immediately affect- 
ed by the change: Yet I cannot help re- 
commending to the attentive part of the 
proprietors there, into whoſe hands this 
Treatiſe may chance to fall, a very ſerious 

inveſtigation of this particular. Thoſe 
who beſt know what wealth has thus 
accrued to the Family of a Groſvenor, a 
Pultney, a Bedford, and others, will have 
the leaſt difficulty in believing the poſſi- 
bility at leaſt of what is here alluded to, 
and ought of courſe to be moſt diſpoſed 
to forward improvements, which, at the 
ſame time that they have ſuch a power- 
ful tendency to add to the wealth and ſta- 
bility of the State, muſt, in a yet higher 


proportion, enrich and aggrandize their 
own private families. 


E N D 
Of Illuſtrations of the Report. 


EVIDENCE given before the Com- 
MITTEE of the Houst of Commons, 
appointed to enquire into the State 
of the Britiſh Fiſheries, &c. by JA xs 
ANDERSON, L. L. D. [Extracted from j 
the Third Report of that Committee, vl 
dated 14th July 1785. ] by 
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R. ANDERSON having been ſummon- j | 

ed to attend your Committee, and 9 
being preſent while the Committee read 
his Report, various queſtions were pro- 
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poſed to the Doctor, touching the matter "gk 
contained therein, which praduced the i f 
following Evidence. "Fj 
10 

I. oy 

BEING aſked, Whether he imagined 1 
that the proprietors in the iſlands and 8 
weſtern coaſts of Scotland behold with 99 
indifference the poverty of the lower 19 
orders of people on their eſtates? or, Wh 
Whether they do not rather make exer- 1 
tions to free them from that diſtreſsful if j 
poverty which he deſcribed in his Re- N 
port? * 
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port ?—He anſwered, That he imagined 
the proprietors in the weſtern coaſts of 
Scotland, in general, ſhew a ſpirit of le- 
nity to their tenants, and the lower order 
of people under them, equal at leaſt to 
that diſcovered by the Gentlemen of any 
other part of Britain that he is acquaint- 
ed with; and that he knew many 1n- 


{ 
| 
ſtances in which they have ſhewed a g 
very great deſire to free thoſe people 
from the inconveniences they labour un- ; 
der, though attended with conſiderable 
expence to themſelves. þ 
And being aſked, Whether ſeveral of F 
the proprietors on thoſe coaſts do not 
guard againſt the ſervitude of the lower : 
orders of the people, by not only freeing i 
them from ſervices to themſelves, but 
alſo by preventing the tackſmen from 4 
having ſubtenants?—He ſaid, That he i 
had been aſſured they do ſo, and he had f 
no doubt of the fact. Ma 
And being aſked, Whether he imagin- 0 
ed that theſe regulations tended effectu- 6 
ally to remove the evil of which he took 8 
notice — He anſwered, That he was very a 


far 
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far from imagining they do- That the 
people on thoſe coaſts are hurt chiefly be- 
cauſe of the want of an open market, to 
which the commodities they ſtand in need 
of could be ſent by merchants from a 
diſtance, and in which the articles they 
have to diſpoſe of might be freely ſold, 
where a competition of merchants could 
take place; and as, therefore, this incon- 
venience continues, when they are freed 
from that ſpecies of ſervitude, equally 
ſtrong as before; unleſs ſome other mea- 
ſures are adopted along with that, he 
does not apprehend they will be mate- 
rially benefited by that regulation, how- 
ever benevolent it may be in the per- 
ſons who adopt it. 

And being aſked, Whether he thought 
it would be a benefit to the lower claſſes 
of people, if any of the tackſmen or 
others were debarred by Law from en- 
tering into a contract with theſe people 
for obtaining the pre-emption of their 
fiſh, &c. as ſpecified in his Report ?—He 
anſwered, That ſo far from thinking it 
would be a benefit to the people, he 
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thould think it would prove a material 
injury to them; for they have no other 
poſſible way of being ſupplied with the 
neceſſaries they want from diſtant mar- 
kets, but by the intervention of thoſe 
perſons who keep ſtores, in the manner 
deſcribed in the Report; neither have 
they in general any means of finding 
money to purchaſe boats and other ne- 
ceſſary apparatus for fiſhing ; and that 
unleſs they were furniſhed by theſe ſtore- 
keepers upon credit, very few of them 
could engage in the fiſheries at all; and, 
in the preſent ſituation of that country, 
as they have no other poſſible way of 
paying the debts they thus contract, but 
by the fiſh they catch, no perſon would 
furniſh theſe upon credit, unleſs they 
had the pre-emption of them — That it 
has been already ſtated in the Report, 
that this kind of trade, though appa- 
rently very oppreſſive to the poor in all 
caſes, affords but very little profit to 
the merchants; and that he knew ſeveral 
inſtances where the people who keep 
thoſe ſtores, by acting in a diſintereſted 

| manner, 
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manner, have contributed very eſſential- 
ly to promote the welfare of the country: 
But as this depends entirely upon the 
temper of the perſon who follows this 
kind of trade, there being no compet1- 
tors at hand, there are too many in- 
ſtances where the people ſuffer all the 
inconveniences that have been ſtated in 
his Report; and therefore he conſidered 
the evils there mentioned, as neceſſarily 
ariſing out of the ſtate of the country, 
and not at all from the oppreſſive diſ- 
poſition of the people. 

And being aſked, Whether, in caſe 
thoſe reſtraints were taken off, it might 
not be an inducement to merchants to 
ſettle there, who might furniſh the people 
with materials upon better terms than 
their landlords, and thereby encourage 
the filheries?—He ſaid, That in the pre- 
lent ſituation of thoſe countries, it is im- 
poſſible for any perſon to engage in any 
kind of trade, but thoſe who reſide con- 
tinually on the ſpot; the habitations be- 
ing ſo detached from each other, and the 
lales ſo flow, that a conſtant attendance 
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during the whole year, is abſolutely ne— 
ceſſary — That the demand from one 
place is ſo extremely tritling, as not to 
give room to the ſmalleſt degree of com- 
petition ; and therefore, were theſe re— 
{traints taken oft, it would not, of itſelt, 
in his opinion, operate as an induce- 
ment for any ſtranger to come and ſettle 
among them. 

a A. 

AND being aſked, Whether, till of late 
years, the beſt fiſhing on the north-weſt 
coalt of Scotland, was not always in No- 
vember and December? and whether the 
herrings caught ar that time of the year, 
do not find a preference at market be- 
fore the ſummer-fiſh, on account of their 
11ze?—He anſwered, He did not know 
that the fiſhing was for any number of 
years confined to the months of Novem- 
ber and December; but he knew that 
there are very great variations in that 
reſpect: He alſo knew, that it is much 
caſier to cure herrings in the winter- 
months, than in the ſummer-montns ; 
but he did not know that the fize of the 
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f is in any reſpect connected with the 
ſcaſon of the year in which they are 
caught—Thart laſt ſeaſon, when he was 
upon the coaſt, both large and fmall fiſh 
were caught in different places at the 
ſame time, and the ſmall fiſh were much 
better in quality than the large That 
for two or three years paſt, the fiſhing 
on the coaſt of Ireland, has been uſually 
in November or December; yet there 
was a very abundant fiſhery there laſt 
year, in July and Auguſt; ſo that he 
preſumes no regularity has been obſerved 
in that reſpect f. 

And being aſked, Whether it is not 
poſſible, in the months of November and 
December, to fith for herrings in the 
deep ſea; and whether a winter- fiſhery 
mult not always be a loch-fiſhery? — He 
laid, If by deep ſea it is underſtood thoſe 
leas that lie between the Long iſland and 
the main land uſually called the Minch, 
he docs not think it impoſſible to filth in 
winter after the Dutch method ; but that 
he is not at all acquainted with the other 
ſeas, not having been in them. 
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And being aſked, Whether ſmall boats 
could paſs to different parts of the coaſts 
in the winter-months, to ſeek for her- 
rings? or whether the fiſhing by ſmall 
boats only, muſt not be confined to the 
mhabitants on the fide of the lochs where 
the herrings ſet in?—He anſwered, That 
mall boats fit for herring-fiſhing, can 
doubtleſs paſs, and actually do at preſent 
paſs from place to place along the coaſt, 
at any ſeaſon of the year, when the 
weather is not ſtormy ; but in the preſent 
fituation of the country, were the people 
to go in open boats, they could not carry 
on the fiſhery during the winter-ſeaſon, 
becauſe they would have no places to 
ſhelter themſelves during the night—lf 
that inconvenience were removed, he ſaw 
nothing to prevent theſe boats from fith- 
ing at that ſeaſon, and in any ſeas that 
the boats belonging to the buſſes at pre- 
{ent can ever be employed 5. 


And 


+ The following queſtion and anſwers ſtand in the 
Report of the Committee of Fiſheries, vi2.—* And 
© being aſked, Whether the buſſes are not now ſmall 
* enough for the winter-fiſhnery? — He ſaid, He was 

very 
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And being aſked, Whether ſmall boats, 
ſuch as have been uſed in the fiſhery, 
can go in queſt of ſhoals of herrings, or 
whether they muſt not wait till the her- 
rings come upon the coaſt ?—He ſaid, 

That 


© xery well ſatisfied, that veſſels perhaps larger than 
© many of the buſles, could be employed in fiſhing at 
© ſea after the Dutch method ;'—which has been inac- 
curately taken down, and is therefore omitted. The 
queſtion (which I cannot pretend to ſtate exactly) 
enquired, Whether veſſels larger than the preſent 
buſſes might not be in danger of being wrecked in 
thoſe ſeas during winter ?—To this, an explanation of 
the meaning was aſked; and it was obſerved, That 
doubtleſs ſhips as large as the largeſt in the Royal 
Navy, might be loſt in theſe, or any other ſeas in which 
they failed, at any ſeaſon of the year: But as this que- 
ſtion ſeemed to be foreign to the purpoſe in hand, it 
was not meant to be taken down at all. The witneſs 
underſtood it to imply an infinuation, that no veflels 
ſmaller than the preſent buſſes, could be employed in 
the winter-fiſhery; and a with to have it expreſſed, that 
even larger veſſels ſhould be employed in that fiſhery 
than thoſe now in uſe.— If this was the meaning of the 
queſtion, he would anſwer, That, in his opinion, veſſels 
of a much ſmaller ſize than many of the preſent buſſes, 
might be ſucceſsfully employed in thoſe ſeas, at all the 
ſeaſons of the fiſhery; without pretending to ſay, whe- 
ther, in certain circumſtances, even larger veſſels than 
the preſent buſſes might not be ſucceſsfully employed 


in the ſame fiſhery ; though he rather thinks not. 
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That ſmall boats could caſily go to an; 
place upon the coaſts where buſſes fitted 
out upon the pretent plan ever go in 
jearch of herrings. 

And being aſked, Whether he appre- 
headed that buſſes rigged as at pre- 
{ent, could fiſh for herrings in the man- 
ner the Dutch now do?—He ſaid, that 
he had no doubt but they could, though 
he was not ſufficiently informed to ſpeak 
with certainty upon the ſubject. 

3 

AND Dr Anderſon being further ex- 
amined, was aſked, Whether it is his opi— 
nion, that the fiſhery in the Britiſh ſeas 
can ever be brought to ſuch perfection 
as that it could be carried on with profit 
to the undertakers, without any bounties 
or public aid whatever? — To which he 
ſaid, He certainly is of that opinion, 
otherwiſe he ſhould not have taken the 
trouble he has done in this buſineſs, nor 
have recommended thoſe exertions for 
bringing it forward that he has had the 
honour to propoſe. He conceives, that if 
any buſineſs is of ſuch a nature as to re- 

quire 
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quire the continual aid of public ſup- 
port, it ſhould be abandoned as hurttul 
to the community; but this, as he con- 
ceives, is very far from being the caſe 
with the Britith fiſheries. ; 

Being aſked, Whether he thought that 
the fiſh caught in the Britith ſeas, by Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, could, in any circumſtances, 


be afforded ſo. cheap, as, without public 
aid, to bear a fair competition in an open 


market, with fiſh of the fame kind from 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, or any other 
country? Ie ſaid, If the queſtion means 
to apply to fiſh in general, and 1s not 
meant to be confined excluſively to any 
particular kind, he does, without hefita- 
tion, give 1t as his opinion, That were 
the people who inhabit the. iſlands and 
coaſts of Britain, in ſuch ſituation and 
circumſtances as to be able to avail 
themſelves to the utmoſt of the natural 
advantages they poſleſs, their fiſh could 
be afforaed cheaper than other fiſh of 
equal quality from any other part of the 
globe; though it is poſſible, that, in cer- 
tain circumitances, ſome particular kinds 

of 
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of fiſh may be afforded at as low, per- 
haps a lower price than they could be 
afforded by the Britiſh fiſhermen ; tho 
he does not at preſent recollect any kind 
of fiſh taken in quantities in thoſe ſeas, 
to which this obſervation will apply. The 
reaſons on which he grounds his opinion 
are as follow : —In moſt other coun- 
tries, where any kind of extenſive fiſhery 
has been hitherto carried on for foreign 
markets, the fiſhing-ſeaſon laſts but for a 
part of the year; ſo that the people who 
engage 1n theſe fiſheries, having no con- 
ſtant employment, cannot afford to {ell 
ſo cheap as if they had an uninterrupted 
fiſhery during the whole year round—In 
many caſes, the fiſhery is precarious; and 
in ſtill more caſes, the people who follow 
the fiſhing, being at a great diſtance from 
the fiſhing- grounds, are ſubjected to a 
great expence on the outfit of veſſels, and 
a ſtill greater charge of wages and pro- 


viſions to the fiſhermen going and re- 


turning from the fiſhing- grounds In 
all theſe reſpects, Britain enjoys an un- 
equalled pre-eminence, The variety of 
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fiſh which ſwim on her coaſts, is ſuch 
as puts it in the power of the natives to 
follow that bulinets with ſucceſs through- 
out every day in the year that a veſſel 
can go to ſea; and the fiſhing- grounds 
are ſo near, and in other reſpects ſo 
convenient, as to render it poſſible even 
for a ſmall boat to follow the fiſhing of 
one kind or another from day to day. 
This puts it in the power of people in the 
loweſt ranks of lite to become competi- 
tors with others, and thus bars all kind 
of monopoly in this article. —Hitherto, 
however, it muſt be owned, that our 
fiſhery has been carried on by means of 
encouragement ſo little adapted to the 
nature of our ſituation, or the circum- 
ſtances of our people, as to preclude us 
from availing ourſelves of thoſe advan- 
tages; ſo that we have ſcarcely come to 
have an idea of what thoſe local advan- 
tages are. 


4. 
Ir being then ſtated to the Witneſs, 


That he has in his Report deſcribed 
ſeveral alternatives as to bounties and 
other encouragements, that might, as he 
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thinks, be adopted by the Britiſh Legif. 
lature, for giving a temporary eneour- 
agement to the fiſheries. He was defired 
to ſtate to the Committee, the ſpecific 
meaſures that he thinks would the moſt 
effectually, and in the ſhorteſt time, put 
that fiſhery into ſuch a train as that it 
could afterwards go on of itſelf, with- 
out any public aid whatever: To which 
he anſwered, That he begged the Com- 
mittee would always bear in mind, that 
he conſiders bounties and premiums as 
only of ſecondary importance in bring- 
ing about the object here in view. The 
thing that he conſiders of the firſt im- 
portance, is to bring the people of thoſe 
diſtant regions from that diſperſed ſi- 
tuation in which they now live, into 
cloſe communities, where they can exer- 
ciſe commerce and arts, and mutually 
give and receive aid from the induſ- 
trious exerti uns of each other. Unleſs 
this be firſt done, he conceives it is alto- 
gether impoſſible ever to make the fiſh- 
eries on our coaſt be a matter of great 
importance, or to bring the fith to mar- 
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ket ſo cheap as to enable the undertakers 
to go on without public aid. From this 
conſideration, he conceives, that till ſuch 
meaſures are adopted, bounties and pre- 
miums for the fiſheries muſt be account- 
ed in a great meaſure an uſeleſs expen- 
diture of the national treaſure, which he 
ſhould not be willing, unleſs in particu- 
lar circumſtances, to adviſe. 

The natural progreſſion in this caſe 
ſeems to be this: — Before the people of 
theſe countries at large can engage hearti- 
ly in the fiſhery, and follow that as their 
chief employment, they muſt be brought 
together into ſome cloſe ſociety—Betore 
they can live comfortably in towns, they 
muſt have coals at as moderate a price 
as poſſible Before they can feel the en- 
livening inffuence of a ſpirit of induſtry, 
they muſt be rendered in ſome meaſure 
independent And before they can en- 
gage in the fiſheries with a reaſonable 
proſpect of ſucceſs, they muſt be allowed 
perfect freedom in buying and felling 
{alt and fiſh of all kinds on the coaſts, 
without any fort of reſtraint whatever. 
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Hence he holds it as a circumſtance of 
indiſpenſible neceſſity, in the firſt place, 
to repeal all the laws at pretent exitting 
as to ſalt, and, in their ſtead, to give en- 
tire freedom in this reſpect, without ex- 
acting either duty of any kind, or bonds 
on this neceſlary article — Unlets this is 
to be done, here we may flop; for, with— 
out it, nothing eflectual can ever be done 
tor eſtablithing our fiſheries. Ihe home- 
market ſhould alſo be opened for our 
own fiſh, free from duty or reſtraints of 
any kind; and the debenture at preſent 
allowed on the exportation of fiſh, be 
continued tor ſome time. 

Coals ſhould alſo be admitted to be car- 
ried coallways duty-frece, and rock-falt 
trom Liverpool; as, without theſe par- 
ticulars, the fiſhing eſtabliſhments muſt 
ever be exccedingly languid, in compari— 
fon of what they otherwite might have 
been. | 

Thele two heavy reſtraints being re- 
moved, let the people be induced to 
come into towns, by granting to each 


tamily, in the firſt inflance, aud to their 
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heirs for ever, a ſmall ſport in each town 
ſuflicient for a houſe and garden, which 
would render their poſleſſion perfectly 


{ecure—And to put it in their power to 


carn their bread, and become indepen- 


dent of every-thing fave their own 1n- 
duſtrious exertions for ſupport, let a boat, 
and the necellary filhing-apparatus, be 
given gra/is to each ſix men who choſe 
to engage in the fiſheries as their chief 
employment. — This is a ſpecies of gra- 
tuity, which, by being given once only, 
produces a very extenſive influence at a 
ſmall expence, and will be in other re- 
(pets attended with the happieſt effect, 
by exciting a great deal of induſtry, 
which, but for this ſmall aid, muſt have 
been ſupprelled for ever. 

When the people are thus placed in a 
tration to begin the fiſhing, and to car- 
ry it on with a-conomy, certain bounties 
and premiums will be of great uſe for 
ome years at the beginning, with a view 
tw lead them in ſome meaſure into a pro- 


per train of fiſhing, and to give an addi- 
onal ſpur to their induſtry. 


That 
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That the reaſon for recommending 
this meaſure may be underſtood, it is 
neceſlary to premiſe, that fiſh may be 
caught in thoſe ſeas, either by pretty 
large veſſels, which are able to keep the 
ſea at a conſiderable diſtance from land; 
or in {mall boats, that dare not conveni- 
ently go to a great diſtance from ſhore. 
It is hard to ſay at preſent, which of 
thoſe two kinds of fiſhings could be car- 
ried on with moſt advantage to the un- 
dertakers, and "conſequently to the pu- 
blic : But as the boat-fiſhing is the only 
one which the poor natives of diſtant 
places can begin with, and as the richer 
inhabitants of towns at a diſtance from 
the fiſhing-ground, can carry on their 
operations beſt with larger veſſels; and 
as it ſhould be our ſtudy to engage as 
many in this buſineſs as can be profit- 
ably employed therein, we ſhould en- 
courage both theſe kinds of fiſhing, eſ- 
pecially when we advert that they may 
be ſo conducted, as mutually to prove 
beneficial to each other, inſtead of cnter- 


ing 
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ing into a hurtful rivalſhip, as ſome 


might apprehend was probable. 

Hitherto the fiſhing on the north-weſt 
coaſt of Scotland, has been chiefly carried 
on by adventurers from towns at a di- 
ſtance, by the aid of large veſſels, in ſuch 
a way as ſubjects the undertakers to a 
great and very unneceſſary expence, and 


therefore obliges them to require a very 


high price for their fiſh, to ſave them- 
ſelves from bankruptcy. From places 


within the Mull of Cantire, many veſſels 


are ſent out annually, in the months of 


july and Auguſt, to the herring-fiſhery, 
in which they are employed for the moſt 
part till the months of December and 
January : they then return to port, and 
are laid up, or employed in the coaſting 
trade, till the following fiſhing- ſeaſon in 
July returns. —In either caſe, the whole 
fiſhing-hands are diſcharged, and be- 
come a heavy burthen on their friends 
or families during theſe fix months of 
idleneſs; for, it is plain they muſt either 
have as much pay during the time they 
ae employed, as to maintain them when 
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idle, or be reduced to a ſtate of extreme 
indigence during that period. A veſſel 
on the fiſhery, requires an extra number 
of hands for that buſineſs. To navigate 
a veſſel of eighty tons burthen, four 
men, or at molt four men and a boy, 
are ſufficient; but, for a buſs of the ſame 
burthen, eighteen men are neceſſary. 
Such a veſſel, therefore, even if ſhe ſhould 
be employed in the coaſting-trade dur— 
ing the intervals of fiſhing, muſt diſ- 
charge at leaſt thirteen hands.—On the 
other hand, ſeveral veſſels are annually 
fitted out from Peterhead, and other 
towns on the eaſt coaſt, early in the 
ſpring, to proſecute the fiſhery for cod 
and ling; in which buſineſs they conti- 
nue till the month of June and July, 
when they return to port, diſcharge their 
fiſhing-hands, and lay up their veſſels, or 
employ them, if they can, in the coaſt- 
ing- trade Thus are one ſet of hands 
laid entirely idle during one ſeaſon of 
the year, and another ſet of hands laid 
idle during another ſeaſon of the year, 
while the others are buſily employed; ſo 
that 
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that if the preſent perſons were acquaint- 
ed with both kinds of fiſhing, both par- 
ties might have found full employment 
during the whole year, and the veſlels 
never be laid up at all. This want of 
cconomy is great and obvious, and 
loudly demands a remedy. 

It deſerves farther to be obſerved on 
this head, that in both caſes above men- 
tioned, the large veſlels that go on the 
hihing- buſineſs, are not employed to 
catch fiſh at ſea; they only carry boats, 
&c. with them, which they hoiſt out 
when they come to the fiſhing-ground, 
and with theſe boats carry on all the 
operations of fiſhing: ſo that till this mo- 
ment, we have no other fiſhery but that 
of boats, on any part of our coaſts; and 
we of courſe are not enabled to avail 
ourſelves of the advantages that might be 
derived from thoſe fiſheries a little off 


the coaſt, were we to follow it in larger 
veſſels. 


The beſt fiſhing-banks for cod and 
ling round the Shetland coaſt, are at a 


conſiderable diſtance from land; ſo that 
1 -.. on 
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on all occaſions, much time is waſted in 
going and returning in theſe open boats, 
which greatly enhances the price of fiſh 
there caught; and when the weather 
is ſqually, they are often detained at 
land, when they might have been em- 
ployed at the fiſhing, if they had made 
uſe of larger veſlels, fit to keep the ſea in 
ſuch weather; and when it happens that 
theſe open boats are overtaken by a ſud- 
den ſtorm at fea, they are in danger of 
being overſet, and in this way many lives 
have been loſt in thoſe regions. 

To remedy, in ſome meafure, thoſe 
evils that originate from the laſt-men- 
tioned circumitance, ſome of the adven- 
turers in the fiſheries on thoſe coaſts 
have of late ſent out decked veſſels, to 
accompany the boats as tenders or guard- 
vellels, to which the people in the boats 
can occaſionally retire for ſhelter in caſe 
of urgent danger ; but though the lives 
of the men are ſometimes thus ſaved, the 
boats, being towed behind the veſſels in 
a ſtormy ſea, are frequently daſhed to 
pieces againſt each other, or ſunk : 80 


— 


that, 
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that, from every view of the matter, this 
appears to be a very expenſive and inad- 
equate remedy for the evil it was meant 
to redreſs, 

From all theſe conſiderations, the Wit- 
neſs hopes it will appear very obvious, 
that before the fiſhery can be carried on 
with advantage, either in deep ſeas, or 
on banks at a diſtance from land, the 
people engaged in that buſineſs, muſt 
employ ſome kind of ſtout veſlels, that 
can remain for a conſiderable length of 
time at ſea, and weather occaſional ſtorms, 
and by themſelves, without the aid of . 
boats, there carry on the fiſhery in a i [ 


proper and œconomical manner. 


The only veſlels that have hitherto bo 
been diſcovered, that can poſſibly be 1 
employed for theſe purpoſes, are ſuch as y 


are wherry-rigged ; for, with ſuch vellels 
only, can the ſails be worked with the 
facility that is neceſſary on theſe occa- F 
ſions; and with ſuch a rigging alone, 1 
can a veſſel of any conſiderable burthen vv 
be ſo worked as to be capable of ſhoot- 1 
ing and hauling a long line under the 1 
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eaſy management of a foreſail, ſo as not 
to break and deſtroy the lines. The uſe 
of theſe veſſels is well known by the 
fiſhers of London, Yarmouth, and other 
places on the eaſt coaſt of Britain, where 
fiſhing with the long line is practiſed 
to a conſiderable extent at a diſtance 
from land, as alfo by the fiſhermen from 
Ruſh, and ſeveral other towns on the 
north-weſt coaſt of Ireland: And their 
ſuperiority in this reſpect over every 
other kind of veſlel, and indeed the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of employing them if 
ever this kind of ſca- fiſhery ſhall be 
attempted, is univerſally admitted by 
every perſon the Witneſs yet converſed 
with, who underſtood any-thing of that 
fiſhery T: He conceives, therefore, it 

any 


+ The great advantage that would be derived from 
the uſe of wherries in the line-fiſhery on the coaſt of 
Shetland, is clearly proved by a paper from Capt. Kyd, 
inſericd in the Appendix to the Third Report of the 
Committee of Fiſheries, No. 9.—He there ſtates, that 
cight wherries manned by ſixty-four men, catched, in 
one ſeaſon, on the coaſts of Shetland, 1056 quintals, 
which is ſixteen quintals and one-half cach hand: At 

the 
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any bounties are to be given, that no one 
kind of bounty could be ſo beneficial, as 
one calculated to introduce the uſe of 
theſe veſſels on thoſe parts of the coaſt 
where they are not now generally em- 
ployed with the greateſt advantage: And 
this he would the rather recommend, 
from his being aſſured, on the moſt un- 
doubted authority, that veſſels ſo rigged, 
are as proper for every kind of fiſhery 
that can be carried on in thoſe ſeas, as 
any other, and can be navigated with as 
great ſafety, and at as little expence, for 
other purpoſes, as any kind of veſlel 
whatever. The great object he aims at, 
is to enable the undertakers to engage, 


without any change of veſſels or hands, 


in any kind of fiſhery that may take 
place at any time on thoſe coaſts—whe- 


ther that ſhall be the herring-fiſhery at 
| ſea, 


the ſame time, the proprietors and others in Shetland 
employed about 00 boats, and 2,400 fiſhermen, by 
whom were catched 11,744 quintals, which is at the 
rate of four quintals and cight-tenths each hand : So 
taat every perſon in the wherries catched as many fiſh 
nearly as four men in the boats. 
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ſea, after the Dutch method ; the cod and 
ling-fiſhing on diſtant banks at ſea, by 
means of long lines; the cod-fiſhing on 
ſhallow banks, or in ſtrong currents, at 
the turn of tide, by means of hand-lines; 
the dog-fiſhing at ſea, by means of hand- 
lines; or, in ſhort, any other kind of 
fiihery that promiſed to turn out to the 
profit of the undertakers :—all which 
could be performed by theſe veſſele, and 
by veſſels of this particular conſtruction 
only. 

Theſe uſeful veſlels, however, being at 
preſent forbid by Law to be employed 
in Britain, unleſs under a ſpecial licence 
from the Board of Admiralty, ſhould by 
Law be allowed to be employed in the 
fiſhery, the owners giving bond at the 
cuſtomhouſe not to employ them in 
ſmuggling, under ſuch penalties as {hall 
be judged expedient. 

It has been objected to this propoſal, 
that nothing but very large veſſels can 
fiſh without boats, after the Dutch me- 
thod, at fea. This is a miſtake : what is 
called the drave-fiſhery at Eymouth, has 
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been carried on for ſeveral years paſt in 
large open boats, after the Dutch me— 
thod; and at Harwich and Yarmouth, the 
fiſhery for mackarel and herring, which 
is all done in the Dutch manner, is per- 
formed by veſſels between twenty and 
fifty tons burthen: Nor is there any rea- 
ſon to prevent a veſſel from the ſize of 
the ſmalleſt boat to that of the largeſt 
buſs, from fiſhing after the ſame man- 
ner, if it ſhould be thought right by 
thoſe to whom the veſſel belonged. 

It has been ſaid, large veſſels could not 
fiſh with ſafety in narrow ſeas: Which is 
true; but large veſſels could go to open 
ſeas, ſmall boats to ſhallow bays proper 
for them, and veſſels between theſe ſizes 
to ſeas adapted to their ſize, and fit to 
cope with the weather that may be there 
looked for. 

It has been ſaid, no herrings could be 
caught between the Long- Iſland and the 
Main, till the months of November and 
December. The fact is denied: He him- 
ſelf found that ſea full of herrings laſt 
year, in the months of July and Auguſt; 
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and he was aflured by the natives of 
thoſe coaſts, that ſeldom a year palled 
when that was nor the caſe. 

It has been ſaid, that veſlels fiſhing in 
ſtormy weather, would run the riſk of 
being loſt: Which no perſon can doubt: 
But, where is the neceſſity of fiſhing in 
ſtormy weather? 

The Witneſs further ſaid, That he 
thinks 1t would be proper that a bounty 
of torty {hillings a ton per annum, ſhould 
be granted to all wherry-rigged vellels 
trom fifteen to ſixty tons burthen, not 
excluding veſſels above that ſize, but re- 
{tricting the higheſt bounty to ſixty tons, 
fitted out from any port in Britain, and 
properly equipped for the fiſhery, which 
ſhould follow that buſineſs in any part of 
the Britiſh ſeas, or among the iſlands, or 
upon the coaſts hereafter mentioned, vis. 


between the Mull of Galloway on the 


welt coaſt, and Inverneſs on the eaſt 
coalt, including all the Britiſh Iflands 
and Northern Seas; but not including 
any part of the coaſts to the ſouthward 
of the two places above named — be- 
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cauſe, in the ſouthern diſtricts of Bri- 
tain, many vellels of the kind here al- 
luded to, are now profitably employed in 
the filheries, for ſupplying London, and 
other large towns in Britain, with freſh 
fiſh; ſo that there, no encouragement to 
introduce them 1s wanted. At the ſame 
time, the inhabitants of thoſe diſtricts, if 
they chooſe to ſend their veſſels into 
thoſe ſeas, are not precluded from reap- 
ing the benefit of the bounty.—lt parti- 
cular encouragement 1s wanted to the 
herring-fiſhery in the Frith of Forth, or 
Yarmouth, particular regulations thould 
be made for that purpole, ſuited to their 
ſituation, of which he, the Witneſs, is 
not a judge : It 1s plain, the general plan 
here propoſed, could not apply to them. 
That every veſlel fitted out on this 
bounty, ſhould be provided with a haw— 
ſer, fat lealt fathoms in 
length, for a vellel of fifteen tons, and 
fathoms more for every 
live tons above that; with an apparatus 
for letting off and taking in this hawſer, 
after the Dutch method of fiſhing ; and 
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ſhall have at leaſt fathoms 
of nets, each net to be 

fathoms deep, for a veſſel of fiftcen tons, 
and fathoms more for every 
five tons above that; and fhall allo be 
provided with at leaſt fathoms 
of fiſhing lines, with hooks 1n propor- 
tion, for a veſſel of fifteen tons burthen, 
and fathoms more for each 
five tons above that; and {hall have at 
leaſt nine hands on board all the time 
they are out upon the bounty. 

And the Witneſs tarther 1aid, That in 
filling up the above blanks, he would 
ſtrongly recommend moderation. The 
only intention of having any reſtriction 
at all is, to oblige perſons to carry out 
ſuch an apparatus as to put it in ther 


power to try thoſe modes of fiſhing, fair- 


ly, that appear moſt likely to turn out 


to their advantage, but by no means to 


load them with an unneceſſary expence 
on uſeleſs apparatus. If, upon trial, they 
ſhould find any particular apparatus pe— 
culiarly advantageous, they will, if left 
to themſelvee, encreaſe that apparatus as 

much 
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much as neceſſary; and if they ſhould 
find it unprofitable, they ſhould not be 
obliged to expend great ſums on that uſe- 
leſs apparatus. And the Witneſs added, 
That, for theſe reaſons, were he capable 
to determine preciſely what ſhould be 
the exact amount of the articles above 
ſpecified, he would recommend that they 
ſhould not be obliged to carry above one- 
half of that quantity at moſt; and perhaps 
were it not in deference to the prevail- 
ing mode that has hitherto been adopted 
in caſes of this kind, he ſhould think 
one-fourth part a much better propor- 
tion. . 

That he thinks a veſſel ſhould be at 
liberty to enter at any time upon this 
bounty, and to clear out at any port of 
Great Britain, when the maſter ſhould 
declare that the veſſel is to proceed to 
the Britiſh fiſhery, from that day, in 
{ome of the ſeas above mentioned, there 
to proſecute that buſineſs with diligence 
and aſſiduity, for twelve calendar months 
from that date; and ſhould alſo enter in- 
to a bond, with ſureties, that during that 
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376 Evidence before the 


period, he will not engage in ſmuggling, or 
commit any voluntary fraud, with intent 
either to injure the revenue, or any per- 
{on, under the penalty of forfeiting treble 
the amount of the bounty: And further, 
that he ſhould be required to keep a re- 
gular journal of all tranſactions and ob- 
fervations made during the time of his 
voyage; which journal ſhould be deli- 
vered up to the cuſtomhouſe when the 
bounty 1s claimed, and before that boun- 
ty can be paid : the bond ſhould continue 
in force for three years from the date 
thereof, in reſpect to the particulars bereafier 
mentioned ; that is to ſay, In caſe the 
maſter or owner of the veſlel, after fuch 
entry made, ſhall find it convenient to 
deſert the filhery before the end of the 
ſeaſon, and to follow any other lawful 
employment, it ſhould be in the option 
of the ſaid owner or maſter fo to do; and 
thus voluntarily to abandon the bounty, 
upon giving regular notice at any cu— 
ſtomhouſe that he is ſo to do; and in 
that caſe, he ſhould not be under any 
obligation to deliver in a journal of his 


pro- 
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proceedings, or to inſtruct that he hag 
followed the fiſhery with diligence : But, 
as much greater hberty muſt be given 
to thoſe veſlels than others, in reſpect to 
buying and ſelling fiſh and other articles 
in thoſe ſeas, and in taking on ſhore dif- 
ferent articles of the produce and manu- 
factures of thoſe countries, it is necellary 
that ſuch parts of the bond as relate to 
ſmuggling and voluntary frauds, ſhould 
remain in full force till the bond run 
out, in as far as related to treſpaſſes com- 
mitted while the vellel was on her fith- 
ing voyage, and no longer. 

When any ſuch veſſel ſhould have fi- 
niſhed her year upon the bounty, it 
ſhould be in the option of the maſter to 
go into any port he pleaſed, where there 
was a cuſtomhouſe; and, on producing 
his clearance at entry, and his journal, 
there to enter anew for the enſuing year, 
if he choſe it; and alſo to obtain either 


the bounty-money, or a debenture for 
that purpoſe, from the officers of the 


cuſtoms there. But if, from the journal, 
or other circumſtances, theſe cuſlom- 
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278 Evidence before the 
houſe officers ſhould ſee cauſe to ſuſpect 
that the maſter has been loitering, or 
faultily negligent in the diſcharge of his 
duty, the payment of the bounty may 
be delayed till an anſwer can be returned 
from the Board of Cuſtoms relative to 
this head, provided that this delay hal] 
in no caſe exceed the ſpace of fix weeks, 
unleſs a fpecitic charge ſhould be made 
to the captain by that time, and a liſt of 
the witneſſes to be adduced in proof of 
the facts, if a proceſs ſhould be commen- 
ced for the recovery of the bounty: And 
if, upon trial, ſuch culpable negligence 
ſhould be proved, the bounty for that 
time {hould be forfeited, but no other 
penalty incurred: the higher penalties of 
the bond only to be 1ncurred 1n caſe a 
proof can be brought of ſmuggling, with 
the connivance or approbation of the 
owner, or part owner of the veſlel, or of 


ſome wilful and intentional fraud. It 
ought alſo to be ſtipulated, that in caſe 
of a ſtoppage, the cuſtomhouſe officers 
ſhould, within three days at fartheſt 
from the time of the demand of the 
_ bounty 
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bounty being made, inform the maſter of 
ſuch ſtoppage, and write to the Board 
of Cuſtoms on that buſineſs within that. 
time, if the courſe of the poſt admits 
of it. 

The veſſels ſailing on this bounty, 
ſhould be at liberty to buy or ſell fiſh 
of all kinds, from Britiſh fiſhermen, or 
inhabitants of Britain, on their declaring 
them to be Britiſh caught fiſh; and to 
take them on board at ſea, or otherways, 
under the reſtrictions after mentioned; or 
to put them on ſhore wherever they ſhall 
find convenient, without any cuſtom- 
houſe clearance : Nor ſhould they be 
prohibited from taking on board, or put- 
ing on ſhore, ſalt, or other ſmall articles 
of the produce or manufacture of the 
country, ſo as that this kind of traffic 
does not appear to have been a principal 
object of their voyage; and in general, 
that they ſhould be at liberty to pro- 
ſecute the fiſhery in thoſe ſeas, with all 
the freedom that can tend to diminiſh 
their expence, and in a fair way to aug- 
ment the profits of the undertakers. 
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280 Evidence before the 


Under theſe encouragements, the ufc 
of theſe wherries would become general 
in thoſe ſeas. The fiſhery for herrings 
in deep water, and the line-fiſhery with 
ſtout veſlels on diſtant banks, would 
become generally known, and employ- 
ment would be given to the ſame hands 
throughout the whole of the ſeaſon; which 
muſt tend greatly to diminiſh the ex- 
pence with which the fiſhery is loaded 
at preſent, and to remove one very great 
evil, of which all the undertakers in the 
herring-fiſhery at preſent loudly com- 
plain, namely, the want of employment 
for ſo many of their people during many 
months each year, which not only obliges 
the owners to give more wages than 
otherwiſe would be neceſſary, and keeps 
the people very poor, but alſo ſubjects 
thoſe perſons who are thus out of em- 
ployment, to the temptation of engaging 
in ſmuggling and other illicit practices, 
which they never would have thought 
of, unlets they had been idle. 

And the Witneſs added, That he ſhould 


only obſerve further on this head, That 


the 
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the bounty here propoſed, needs not pre- 
clude the bounty at preſent payable on 
herring - buſſes ; which, if it thall be 
- judged expedient, may be continued un— 
der ſuch new regulations as the abolition 
of the ſalt- duties might render neceſſary: 
And he apprehends, that though theſe 
bounties {hould be continued for ſome 
time, the advantages above ſpecified, in 
favour of the wherrics, would be ſuch as 
gradually to induce the preſent bufſs- 
owners to enter voluntarily into that 
line of buſineſs, in preference to the 
other, ſo as to give them much more 
extenſive employment, and much higher 
profits, with leſs national expence, than 


they ever can obtain upon the plan of . 


bounties that have hitherto been adopted. 
The veſlels employed as above, would 
tend very much to encourage the fiſhery 
carried on by poor people in boats along 
the coaſt, as theſe veſſels, in their cruiſes, 
would find it for their profit to purchaſe 
from the poor fiſhermen, at reaſonable 
vrices, ſuch kinds of fiih as they had 
rady for market at the time, which 
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would prove a powerful ſpur to the in 
duſtry of theſe poor people, and alloy 
them to follow their buſineſs in tran- 
quillity, without deranging their œcono- 
my, by going in queſt of a market; and 
by being certain of having theſe vellels at 
hand, upon the fiſhing-banks, to which 
they could fly for ſhelter in cate of be- 
ing overtaken by a ſtorm, boats micht 
ſafely venture farther to ſea than they 
dare do at preſent. And he deſired that 
the Committee would here pleaſe take 
notice of the benefit that would retuit 
to all parties, from the eſtabliſhment of 
towns and cuſtomhouſes in various parts 
of thoſe coaſts; for, to thoſe towns in the 
near neighbourhood, could ſuch veſſels 
quickly repair, to unlade ſuch fiſh, &c. 
as they had obtained, and to procure 
ſuch articles as they were in want ot, 
and without loſs of time be in the midit 
of the fiſhing-ground. A veſſel, in the“ 
circumſtances, might frequently put 4 
ſhore one lading, and obtain another, 
perhaps two or three others, in lets time 
han the could go to thoſe diſtant ports 
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from whence they are at preſent fitted 
out, and return again to the fiſhing- 
ground: Such towns, therefore, are indi- 
ſpenſibly neceſſary, if ever we with to 
he able to carry filh to market at a rea- 
ſonable price. 

To lay a fure foundation for a farther 
encouragement to the boat- fiſhery on 
theſe coaſts, and to render practicable 
{ome neceſſary regulations for promot- 
ing induſtry and good order, the Whole 
coalts before mentioned, including the 
iſlands, ſhould be divided into a certain 
number of diſtricts, and to each diſtrict 
4 particular name ſhould be appropri- 
ated; And it ſhould be alſo ordered by 
Law, under certain penalties, that every 
boat that ſhall be employed in the fi{h- 
erv, ſhould be regularly numbered in 
each diſtrict, and thould have the name 
of the diſtrict, the name of the owner, 
or principal owner, and the number of 
the boat, marked in legible characters on 
each boat, ſo that there may be no dif- 
heulty in identifying them for any pur- 
pole that may be wanted. 
Nn2 That 
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That it ſhould be required by Law 
that on all barrels in which herrings or 


other fiſh {hall be cured, thall be marked 


in legible characters, by a burning iron, 


the name of the diſtrict, che name of the 
owner, and the number of the boat, or 
other veſſel, by which the fiſh were 
caught or cured. This regulation would 
at leaſt tend to render the curers of fith 
more attentive to the buſineſs than at 
preſent; as it would not only ſubject 
them to ſuch penalties as it mav be 
thought proper to impoſe on thoſe who 
thall offer fiſh for ſale that are not pro- 
perly cured, but alſo would give thoſe 
who are careful, and particularly well- 
{killed in the {orting, curing, and pack- 
ing their fiſh, an opportunity of being 
benefited by their care and kill, by ob- 
taining a higher price, or more ready 
ſale for their fiſh than others. This they 
cannot do at preſent; and it is chiefly 


owing to this circumſtance, as he appre— 


hends, that, in many caſes, the curing of 
fiſh in Britain is ſo much inferior to 
what it might be. Poſſibly other regula- 

tions 
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tions on this head might be uſeful; bur 
he is ſo much afraid of throwing re— 
ſtraints in the way of induſtry, and ſet- 
ing bounds to the exertions of genius, 
that he ſhould very much heſitate before 
he advanced farther. 

As a further inducement to induſtrious 
exertions, let a ſet of premiums be appro- 
priated annually to the ten boats in each 
diſtrict, which ſhould prove that they had 


caught the greateſt value of fiſh during 


the preceding year, in proportion to the 


ſize of the boat, and number of men em- 
ployed therein; that is to ſay, 


To the Firſt beſt fiſhed boat, L. 40 o 0 
Second ditto, = 20 0 0 
Third ditto, — 18 08 
U 00 6 
Fifth ditto, = „„ a I 
Sixth ditto, - „ 
Seventh ditto, — - 4:0 0 
Eighth ditto, - <- 3 0 0 
Ninth ditto, — 2 10 0 
Tenth ditto, - „ 


236 Erndence before the 


Theſe premiums to be aſcertained hy 
a jury of reſpectable perſons in each di- 
ſtrict, upon the firſt Monday of Junc 
annually. 

In order to prevent frauds as much as 
poſhble, in competing for theſe premi— 
ums, and otherways, let it be required 
by Law, that no boat, or other veſſel, 
ſhall ſell or give over to any other boat, 
or other perſon at ſea, or otherwiſe, (un- 
teſs in a retail way, as at market), under 
a certain penalty, any kind of fith, or 
other articles the produce of the fith- 
eries, above the value of 
to one perſon at a time, without obtain- 
ing a written receipt from the perſon 
to whom they are delivered; in which 


receipt ſhall be ſpecified, the name and 


deſignation of the purchaſer, the time 
when and place where delivered, the 
number of the boat, name of the owner, 
and that of the diſtrict to which the boat 
belonged from which the fiſh were pur- 
chaſed, with the quantity of fiſh, and 


price paid for them. Theſe receipts and 
accompts (in which accompts ſhall be 
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particularly ſpecified, the whole quanti- 


ties of fiſh either bought or ſold during li 
the former year, entered in a regular | 
journal, with the names of the buyers, ve 
or of the perſons to whom ſold, unleſs 3 
in retail at market) to be given in in | Ui 
a public manner to the jury, and to be 
ſuſtained as evidence in competing for 
the premiums; a copy of which journal, 
any perſon deſiring it, may be at liberty 
to take : But if it {hall appear that theſe 
accompts are in one article falſe, the per- 
ſon who has thus falſified the accompt, 
all be excluded from obtaining any 
premium for that time. 

And with a view further to guard 
againſt frauds, let it be ordered, That 
in caſe it ſhall be diſcovered at any time 
after a premium has been paid, that any 
fraud or unfair means has been taken 
tor obtaining it, the perſon who ſo ob- 
tained that premium, ſhall be rendered 
incapable of competing for any other 
premium ever afterwards, 

To give a ſtill greater ſtimulus to 
the exertions of induſtry, let another 
et of premiums be diſtributed annually _ 
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to the ten boats, which, in proportion 
to their ſize, and the number of men, 


ſhould -be found to be the moſt ſucceſſ. 


ful in the whole of the diſtricts on the 
coaſt. Theſe premiums to be determined 
at Edinburgh each year, on the firſt 
Monday of Auguſt, by the Truſtees for 
Fiſheries, &c. from the returns of the 
quantities, and value of fiſh caught by 
the boats obtaining all the premiums in 
each of the diſtricts : Such returns being 
required to be made to them for this 
purpoſe, immediately after the diſtribu- 
tion of the premiums of the diſtricts, 
Theſe premiums to be — 


For the Firſt beſt, I. 200 0 0 
Second ditto, - $00 -& 0 

Third ditto, '- 80 0 6 

Fourth ditto, — Go o o 

Fifth ditto, - „„ 0:0 

Sixth ditto, - 40 0 0 
Seventh ditto, „ 
Eighth ditto, - — 20 0 © 

Ninth ditto, — 123 0-0 

Tenth ditto, C1 


Tel L. dee 0 0 
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In conſequence of this arrangement, it 


muſt happen that a few poor induſtrious 
men, without friends or powerful con- 
nections of any kind, would receive at 
once the amazing ſum of L. 240; the 
hope of obtaining which, would excite 
a degree of vigour and exertion, of which 
it is difficult to form an idea. Thou— 
{ands of perſons would look up to this 
as to a prize in the lottery, which was 
to confer wealth and independence on 
themſelves and their poſterity for ever. 
It would be a lottery, however, the prize 
of which could only be obtained by la- 
bour, perſeverance, and ſKill: It would 
be a lottery, too, of ſuch a kind as would 
not tend to impoveriſh, but rather to en- 
rich the unſucceſsful adventurers, as they 
would be benefited by their own exer- 
tions, even though they had not reached 
the top of the ſcale; and cach individual 
might indulge the enlivening hope, that 
though he had not been the moit ſuc-— 
celsful this ſeaſon, yet that, in conſe- 
quence of more vigorous exertions, aid- 
ed by the ſuperior {kill he had acquired 
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200 Evidence before the 


by practice, he might obtain the priz- 
next year. In this way, therefore, a very 
ſmall ſum of money excites an amazing 
deal of induſtry, and thus produces the 
moſt beneficial effects upon the com- 
munity. 

The Gentlemen of the Committee will 
pleaſe alſo here advert to the conle- 
quences that will naturally refult to the 
community afterwards from the money 
thus obtained. In this way, a great ad- 
dition will be made to the capital of 
thoſe fiſhermen, whoſe practical know- 
ledge of that buſineſs is the greateſt; 
and to thoſe men, who, from having 
been ſucceſsful in that buſineſs, have the 
greateſt deſire to proſecute it with vi— 
gour : conſequently it will happen, that 
every ſhilling of that money will be ap- 
plied to the farther improvement of the 
fiſheries, —and applied with the utmol! 
conompy, in that very way that is cal- 
culated to produce the grcateſt effect 
poſſible. Men who began with ſmall 
boats, will thus be enabled to obtain 
larger veſſels of the kind, which experi- 
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ence proves to be the beſt. In this man- 
ner, though, at firſt ſight, our plan ſeem- 
ed calculated only to encourage the boat- 
fithery, yet it now appears to be well cal- 
culated to promote the fiſhery in larger 
vellels, if experience ſhall prove that thoſe 
are the moſt uſeſul. By this mode of pro- 
cedure, knowledge always precedes the 
outlay of capital; and by conſequence, 
that capital will always be laid out wit 
that judicious caution which effectually 
enſures ſucceſs. A gradual progreſſion 
from ſmall to great, is thus eſtabliſhed; 
which, when once fairly begun, can 
ſcarcely be interrupted in its progreſs Þ. 
Oo2 That 


+ One of the greateſt objections to all the plans that 
have hitherto been adopted for proſecuting the Britith 
fiſheries, is, that they all lead to a waſteful careleſſneſs in 
the hands employed, and unthrifty expenditure of ſtock 
and proviſions through the whole courſe of the buſi- 
neſs, which loads the undertaking with a heavy ex- 
pence, that muſt be returned by the high price of fiſh 
fold, or the buſineſs be abandoned with loſs. This 
evil would be entircly and effectually removed by the 
mode of procedure here propoſed. Every individual 
being himſelf at the whole expence of his own outfit, 
and being entitled to draw the full value for his ſhare 

| of 
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That induſtry may be kept awake, 
and emulation excited in theſe larger 
vellels, 


of the fiſh caught, has every ivducement that can be 
deviſed, for the ſtricteſt frugality in the ovthy of every 
farthing in the outfit, and for carefully preſerving fm 
waſte the ſmalleſt article that can be turned to account. 
The difference between a manutacture carried on upon 
the one or the other of theſe plans, is infinite; and the 
impoſſibility of ever bringing it into practice in our 
buſs-fiſhery, bas ever been conſidered as one of the 
chief cauſes of our want of ſucceſs in that buſineſs. 

The only place I know of in the Britiſh dominions 
where this is ſtrictly practiſed, is among the wherries 
fitted out from Ruth, and ſome other places on the 
north of Ireland, (if my information reſpecting them 
can be depended on), and the fiſhers in ſome large fiſh- 
ing villages on the borders of the Murray-Firth, and 
other parts on the eaſt of Scotland: and their ſucceſs 
in every undertaking they embark in, when compared 
with that of others, ſufficiently proves the unequa!icd 
propriety of the plan. The boats that proſecute the 
herring-fiſhery in Lochſine, are fitted out ſomewhat 
after the ſame manner;—but here the ſeeds of corrup- 
tion have been ſown, the principle is debaſed, and the 
efforts proportionally weakened. 

Many years ago, I was informed, the boats in Loch- 
ſine, and about Campbelton and that neighbourhoo!, 
were entirely navigated by owners only; nor had any 
ether perſon a ſhare in theſe boats, but the men only 
who fiſhed in them. —Jhis is what J conſider as the 


Mon 


— 
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veſſels, it would alſo be right to appro- 
priate another ſet of premiums, on the 
fame 
moſt perfect mode poſſible for carrying on the buſineſs 
oconomicallyz and every deviation from it, is, in Hh re— 
Hel, a deterioration. When the buſs- ſiſhery commen- 
| ed, ſach a large capital was wanted, as could not be 
commanded by the operators themſelves who were to 
carry on the operations; and they could be fitted out 
only by men of conſiderable ſtock, who ventured that 
1p'tal in this buſineſs on /peculation, truſting in a great 
meaſure to the bounty, for indemnification, and hiring 
ſervants for carrying on the menial oſſices belonging to 
this buſineſs: and every man knows, that on ſuch a 
plan, a ſtrict economy cannot poſlibly be practiſed. 
No ſooner was the idea adopted, of laying out money 
on ſhips for profit, by thoſe that were not fiſhermen, 
than it came to be applied to boats. —Monied men 
built boats in the ſtile of the Iriſh wherries, to be em- 
pore in the white fiſhery, and other fiſheries through- 
out the year; and obtained fiſhermen, who were wilting 
to alſign a certain proportion of their guns ior the uſe 
of the veſſel. Nine men, as I was told, was the uſual 
compliment of theſe veſſels; but inſtead of dividing the 
whole produce of the fiſherics into nine equal {hares, 
as was the caſe when all were equal owners of the boat, 
it then was divided into eleven thares, wo of which 
went to the owner of the boat for his ſhare, aud the 
other nine ſhares were divided among the perryneny 
as they were then cle, equaily. Theſe penny men 
finding each his own hooks and lines, and other fiſhing 


apparatus, as well as proviſions, without cncroaching 


While 
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{ame plan, to thoſe veilels from fifteeg 
tons and upwards, that were employed 


1 


While things remained in this ſit vation, all went on 
tolerably well: for, though the workmens profits were 
ſomewhat diminiſhed, theſe were (till ſufficient; and ag 
little or no ſtock was neceſſary for the fithers ther. 
ſelves, there was no difficulty in finding perſons ready 
to engage in the buſineſs, and monied men found no 
diſſiculty in increafing the proportion aſſigned to their 
boats ſhare. The firſt innovation they attempted. was to 
ſtipulate, that beſides the two ſhares aſſigned for their 
boat, they ſhould be allowed further to put in ene hired 
man along with the eight pennymen, to whom they paid 
wages, and furniſhed lines and other fiſhing apparatus, 
and proviſions, as each of the pennymen did for them- 
ſelves; and they, in conſequence of that, became en- 
titled to receive his ninth ſhare of the produce of the 
ſiſhery. | | 

Matters went on now worſe than before, but ſtill to- 
lerably well; and the owners of the boats finding that 
their profit on this hired man ſo put in was very great, 
being uſually about three pounds (frequently, as] was 
told, fix pounds) clear profit, after paying all expeuces 
for a fiſhing of three or four months, they became 
anxious to have ſtill a greater ſhare in the venture, 
The fithermen, having no boats of their own, were at 
their mercy; and the boat-owners, as is uſual in all fuch 
caſes, graſped at as much gain as was poſlible. They 
inſiſted on putting in /ws hired men along with ſcven 
Fennymen, This point they carried. The profits on mw 
marc 
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in the fiſheries, within the diſtricts afore- 


laid. One fet of premiums on the whole 


coaſts, 


hare decreaſed, becauſe of the indolence, &c. of the 
hir-4 men—the pennymen became poor, and exerted 
themſelves leſs vigorouſly—more hired men were put 
in upon them the employment of a pernyman became 
no longer a lucrative one—they gradually deſerted it, 
the owners of the veſſels willingly ſubſtituting hired 
men in their ſtead, reckoning, that their profits would 
be encreaſed in proportion to their number. By de- 
grees, the buſineſs was entruſted entirely to hired 
men—the profits decreaſed—loſs was afterwards ſu— 
ſtained—and the buſineſs, in that train, was at length 
entirely abandoned. 

Such was the hiſtory of the progreſs and decline of 
a white-fiſhery that was formerly carried on about 
Campbelton, on the plan of the Iriſh wherries, as 1 
had it from an old experienced fiſherman of that place; 


and it affords a leſſon full of inſtruction, on which any 


comment is unneceſſary. 

The herring-fiſhery in Lochfine, is to this day car- 
ried on pretty nearly on the ſame plan as that I have 
marked above, in the ſecond ſtage of the progreſs. 
Monied men frequently furniſh the boats, and draw 
their ſhare ; but as this fiſhery is much more precari- 
ous than the white-fiſhery, it does not admit of the 
lame abuſe. An unſucceſsful ſeaſon, even as things 
now are circumſtanced, is in danger of driving away 
the pennymen, and of thus rendering the boats uſe— 
leſs to their owners: they mult, therefore, be treated 

with 
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coaſts, would be enough for this purpoſe: 
and theſe might be as follow, vis. 

T., 
with greater delicacy. Thus has it happencd, that the 
proſits on one fiſhery being ſteady and too high, has 
gradually wrought its ruin; while the other, which 
was more precarious, and the leſs defirable of the two, 
has bren preſerved. This affords an explanation of one 
of the many ſeeming paradoxes we fo frequeinty meer 
with in our re{carches of this kind. 

Among the weſtern iflands, the boats are in genera 
turnithed by the tackſmen, or proprietors z but, inſtca“ 
of drawing a ſettled proportion of the fiſhery for their 
ſhare, they uſually ſtipulate, as I was told, a fixed al- 
lowance for the boat, and take the people bound to 
{cll their fiſh to none but thoſe who furniſh the boat, 
at ſtipulated prices. In Shetland, the fame practice 
prevails ; and, in both caſes, the rent demanded tor the 
land occupied by the filhermen, muſt be accounted a 
tax upon the fiſheries, which tends wonderfully to 
depreis the people, and make their exertions extremely 
languid. 

It has been my ſtudy, in the plan recommended, to 
guard as much as poſſible againſt all theſe inconveni— 
ences; and I ſhould wiſh to ſee the idea of monied 
men furniſhing boats with a view to profit, entirely 
dropped, along all theſe coaſts: as this mult ever ope- 
rate in one of two ways, which are nearly equally de- 
ttructive to the fiſherics, —either to keep the pernymen, 
as they are there called, very poor and dependent, —or 
to baniſh them entirely, and to introduce hired men in 


thcir ſtead. 
But, 
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o the Firſt beſt filhed, in proportion to 
its ze, and the number of perſons 


employed init, - L. 500 © o 
To the Second ditto, = 200 © © 
Tiurd ditto, — 8 
Fourth ditto, — 6 8 8 
Fifth ditto, - 06-0: 0 
Sixth ditto, — „„ 8 0 
Seventh ditto, = 0 8 
Eighth ditto, e 
Ninth ditto, — 8 
Tenth ditto, = 10 0 6 
reren e 

Pp In 


But, as it is altogether impoſſible for the lower 
claftes of fiſhermen on thoſe coaſts to find money to 
ft out a boat at their own expence, unleſs theſe boats 
thall be at firſt given to them gralis, the fiſheries 
muſt cither ſtop entirely, or the boats muſt be fur- 
niſhe4 by others, on ſome of the modes above taken 
notice of: That meaſure, therefore, ſeems to be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary z and the expence, confidered as a na- 
tonal object, is ſo ſmall as not to be worth regarding. 

Should this plan be adopted, thoſe men who now 
apply their ſmall ſtocks in equipping boats, and fur— 
nihing ſcanty ſupplies of neceſſaries for a miſerable 
people, would find much greater profits, by appiying it 
to forwarding the operations of a bi iſk commerce that 


would 
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In a few years, the bounty on the 
tonnage, which requires a much greater 
fund, and is leſs calculated to promote 
induſtry, may be with ſafety withdrawn, 


and thefe premiums continued under 
ſuch farther reſtrictions as experience 


may point out as neceſſary. 
From 


would take place, which, by furniſhing quick returns, 
would ſoon augment their capital; and the fiſhermen 
always finding that their profits would be augmented in 
proportion to their frugality and induſtry, and being 
at preſent accuſtomed to the greateſt moderation in diet 
and perſonal expences, theſe habits of frugality would 
become univerſal among them, and would prevail even 
in thoſe greater enterprites, which would gradually be 
attemp:ed, as their capitals encrcated. It was habits of 
this kind, acquired nearly in the ſame mannes, that 
have ever made the Butch nation fo couſpicuous for 
frugality, even long after they have become a wealthy 
people. T once more repeat it, therefore. that | tiunk 
it wil! oe the greatcft bleſſing to that country, it cvery 
idea of inducing wealthy people to engage in the (ths 
erics ſhould be baniſhed from thence; and that the 
efforts of thoſe who with to forward the filhcrics, 
ſhould be confined merely to the putting the poor 
people into a ſituation that enabled then) ro proſe. ute 
the tiſherics on their own account only; and then ſuf— 
fering them to puſh forward, juſt as fait, and no faſter 
than their induſtrious exertions ſuffered them to go. 
Jam 
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From this deſcription of vetlels, nothing 
but fiſh themſelves produced, or receipts 
for thoſe that have been ſold, or given 
away, will be received; and an account 
muſt be delivered, upon oath, of all fiſh, 
&c. that have been bought from others, 
ſpecifying the time when bought, the 
perſon from whom, the place where, the 
the quantity, kind, and price, (a copy 
of which accounc any perſon defiring 
it may be at liberty to take); from 
which vouchers, the value of the fiſh, 


P p 2 &c. 


are founded on the ſoundeſt principles, I hold it to be 
my duty to develope theſe principles as fully as I can, 
even at the riſk of being accounted tedioufly miaute. 


Every man knows, that the greateſt ſupport of manu- 


factures of every kind, is a habit of induſtry and fru- 
gality among the people who engage in them ; and that 
thouſands of attempts to eſtablith new undertakings 
have failed, merely from the want of theſe qualitica- 
tons: But few have turned their thoughts towards the 
diſcovery of the cauſes which tend to produce theſc 
habits, or the reverſe. My views have been chictly 
directed towards this point. 


Let 
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&c. caught by each candidate, ſhall be 
aſcertained. Before payment of the pre- 
mium, each candidate {hall give bond, 
with ſufficient ſurety, for the amount 
of the premium, with one-half more to 
be forfeited in caſe any frauds in thoſe 
accounts or vouchers ſhall he proved 
within one year from that period ; after 
which time, the bond ſhall be no longer 
in force. And in caſe of the forfeiture 
of any of thefe bonds, the amount of the 
original premium thus forfeited, ſhall 
be given to the perſon on the liſt who 
ſtands next below him; and cach of 


thoſe 


Let me not here be miſunderſtood -I hold frugality 
among the operators, to be of the firſt importance in 
manuiactures of every kind; and that, in commerce, 
liberal and extenfive ideas, with great and commanding 

apitals, are the things moſt requiſite.— Far be it from 
me, therefore, to with to infinuate, that monied men 
ſhould not engage in thoſe branches of buſineſs which 
would be dependent on the fiſherics : So far from it, 
that it is fron: the aid the fitheries would derive from 
this application of capital, that I think they muſt chief 
owe their ſtability. The plan propoſed, muſt be con- 
ſidered in a its parts, or it will prove exceedingly de- 
fective z and I entreat the Reader, not to loſe fight of 
this circumſtance, 
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thoſe below, to occupy the claſs which 


he would have held, had the premium 


forfeited never been adjudged; and of 
courſe, that the loweſt premium ſhall be 
adjudged, in that cafe, to the veſſel which 
was higheſt upon the liſt of thoſe who 
did not obtain the premium. With re— 
gard to the ſum forfeited more than the 
premium, it ſhall be divided into as many 
parts as it will admit of, each equal to 
the loweſt premium; and if any fraction 
remains, that fraction ſholl form another 
ſhare: theſe ſhares to be diſtributed in or- 
der, to the veſſels which were not gainers, 
but which ſtood higheſt on the liſt next to 
thoſe. By this means, it would become 
the intereſt of thoſe Who were beſt able 
to diſcover frauds, to detect them; and 
of courſe, it would be very dangerous to 
attempt any kind of fraud in thele com- 
petitions. 

As the extenſion of theſe fiſheries 
muſt in a great meaſure depend on the 
large demand for fifth, it is of much im- 
portance that the people {hould be in- 
duced to cure them as carefully as poſ- 


fable, 


a 
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ſible. And with a view to excite a very 
general attention to this article, let a ſet 
of premiums be diſtributed annually, to 
the perſons who ſhould produce the beſt 
{orted and belt cured white-herrings, v2, 


For the Firſt beſt ſorted and beſt cured 
ſpecimen of Britiſh-caught white-her- 
rings conſiſting of one laſt each ſpe- 
cimen), - — L. 100 


O © 
To the Second ditto, - 50 0 0 
Third ditto, - 4 
Fourth ditto, - 30 0 0 
Fifth ditto, — „ 
Sixth ditto, — 30 0 8 
Seventh ditto, = 1 
Eighth ditto, - 10 0 8 
Ninth ditto, — 6 
Tenth ditto, + «i. 0 0 


— 


5 300 9 0 


The gainers of cach of theſe premi- 
ums to produce to the judges, 1t they 
defire it, a particular account of the 
whole ſteps in the proceſs of curing the 
filh, which they may publith, if they 

| {hall 
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ſhall ſo incline. And on all occaſions, 
the names of the gainers of theſe premi- 
ums, the diſtrict to which they belong, 


and the number of the veſſel marked on 
the barrels, ſhall be publiſhed in the 
news-papers. 

The curing of white herrings natur- 
ally divides itſelf into two branches, vis. 
that for the home or European market, 
and that for the Weſt Indies, or other 
warmer climates; which would require 
two kinds of proceſs extremely different 
from each other. For the firſt, it is with- 
ed to preſerve the fith as nearly as poſ- 
ible in their natural ſtate, with a rich 
flavour, and as little taſte of ſalt as is 
conſiſtent with their ſound preſervation. 
In the other caſe, the acrid taſte of the 
ſalt is lefs diſguſtful to the natives; 
nor is it imagined, that other acrid 
ſubſtances or ſpiceries, if they ſhould 
be found uſeful in preſerving the fiſh, 
would be diſagreeable to the natives; 


as high ſeaſoning in warm climates, is 


necetlary and pleaſing. Much room is 
therefore left for ingenuity in both caſes, 
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to diſcover antiſeptics that are calculat- 
ed to preſerve the food, and adapt it to 0 
the palates of the conſumers by a more 
elegant preparation than any that have 
been yet diſcovered. Common falt, tho h 
a much weaker antiſeptic than man 
others, has been the only ſubſtance hi- 
therto employed; vet, for warm climates, 
pepper and other ſpiceries, or aromatic 
plants, the native production of our own 
fields, which can be obtained very cheap, 
may be found to have an antiſeptic power 
very great, (ſome of which are known to 
be twenty times more powerful as an 
antiſeptic than common falt), and may 
add greatly to the delicacy of the flavour 
of this fuh to the palates of the natives 
of warm climates. On the other hand, 
many ſubſtances may be found, which, 
though poſſeſſing a much {ſtronger anti- 
ſeptic power than common falt, and 
mildneſs of taſte, if uſed along with 
ſalr in curing proviſions, would add to 
its power, while they in a great meaſure 
deſtroyed its acrid pungency. Sugar acts 
as an antiſeptic at leaſt four times more 
PC enpooeecuree oe oe 
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powerfully than common falt, and at rhe 
ſame time diminiſhes its pungency to an 
aſtoniſhing degree. Other ſubſtances 
may perhaps be found ſtill cheaper, and 
better calculated for the purpoſe of giv- 
ing an elegant preſervation of herrings 
adapted to the delicate European palates: 
The premiums above propoſed, would 
excite an attention to theſe matters; and 
if they were alternately appropriated, 
one year to the curing of herrings for 
the Weſt - Indian market, and another 
year to thoſe cured for the European 
market, one ſet of premiums would an- 
{wer both purpoſes equally well. 

Another ſet of premiums, exactly ſimi- 
lar to the above, ſhould be appropriated 
annually to the ten belt ſpecimens of the 
beſt cured red herrings. Here alſo there 
might be two clailes,—one year to be 
given to the belt ſpecimens of thoſe 
imoked after the Yarmouth method, 


with oak-wood only; and another year _ 


to the beſt ſpecimen of red herrings 
ſmoked with any other ſubſtance that 
could be caſily procured in Britain, or 


VVV even. 
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even dried without ſmoke f. There are pr 
many other kinds of fiih, which acquire a 

a peculiarly delicate flavour from being 1. 
cured in the thick ſmoke ariſing from m 
particular ſubſtances ; and it is not at all 05 


impothble, but that herrings, by tome 
proceſs 


+ One Mr Snow, an Engliſhman, who purchaſe an 
eſtate in the north-weſt of Ireland, with a view there 
to proſecute the fiſheries, found, that cod could be 
caught in great quantities on that coaſt during the win- 
ter-months z but the climate being there fo damp, he 
found great difficulty in getting them properly dried. 
This induced him to invent a ſort of kiln, in which, by 


means of heated air without ſmoke, after ſome trials, in 
he found they could be dried thoroughly, and at a 

very imall expence, without regard to the ſtate of the of 
weather at tue time. This kiln, with his other build- fn 
ings, was pulled down by the natives ſoon after it was 1 
erecte; and he himfelf, with his wife and children, th 
made a narrow eſcape with their lives; their buildings, A 
&c. being entirely deftroved, He afterwards erect- ar 
ed anviher kiln, on the ſame plan, in the neigh» af 
bourhovd of Dublin, for the inſpection ef a Com- P 
mirtee of Parliament, from which he was ſolliciting ua 
aid. I jaw the Report of the Committee on that ſub- tc 
ject, which was as full an approbation of the whole fi 
as words could expreſs; fo that there is not a doubt, W 
fron. experiment, as well as rom reaſoning, that fiſh It 
may be thus cured, if it ever ſhall be found neceſſary. f 


Stock- 
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proceſs of the ſame kind, might become 
a peculiar delicacy in certain markets. 
The more general we can make our 
markets, and the more peculiarly our 
own, by means of new and elegant pre- 


Q q 2 


Stock-fiſh are made on the coaſt of Norway with- 


parations, 


out ſalt: they are dried in the open air during the win- 
ter and ſpring months, till April, after which time no 
more can thus be properly cured. 'They are ticd by the 
tails two and two, and hung upon poles expoſed to all 
weather. I have been aſſured by a gentleman who lived 
long in that country, that yr is not at all neceſſary for 
that proceſs, and that they might caſily be thus cured 
in Britain, if it were thought proper. 

Among the weſtern iſlands, the natives, who are 
often in want of falt when herrings come upon their 
ſhore, frequently dry great quantities of herrings with- 
out ſalt, by hanging them upon rods or cords within 
their barns, which are uſually made of wicker-work : 
And I have been aſſured, that when the weather is cool 
and dry, they can be very perfectly thus cured, and 
afterwards keep very well, and afford a delicate morſel: 
Poſſibly, were theſe dried by the help of heated air with- 
out oke, they would become a favourite article of 
food, and would be in particular valuable for ſea-ſtoreg, 
furniſhing freſh food for the ſeamen in long voyages, 
when falt meat has become pernicious Herrings be- 
ng a fatter and more taſty fith than cod, or other white 
tith, would probably be far more agreeable ( to the palate 
vithout * K than ſtock⸗ alk. 
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parations, the more etieftually will the 
fitherics be encouraged. 

On the ſame principles ſhould be dit: 
tributed annually, another ſet of pre- 
miums for the beſt ſpecimens ot cured 
dry cod, ling, tuſk, or hake, uſually call- 
ed haberdines — one ton of each to be 
produced—the premiums to be the {ame 
as above—and the ſame condition re- 
quired of diſcovering the proceſs. 

Thus 1t nught happen, that the ſame 
poor perſons who had obtained L. 240 
premiums in one year, for being the 
moſt {ſucceſsful fiſhers, might alto obtain 
L. 200 more, for being the moſt ſkilful 
forters and curers of herrings, and of 
dried fiſh ; fo that one boat's crew might 
gain in one year L. 440. To perſons 
who perhaps never were maſters of ten 
guneas at one time, ſuch a ſum of mo- 
ney, obviouily within their reach, mult 
excite a wonderful degree of cxertion 
indeed. 

Such are the mcafures that at prefent 
appear to the Witneſs to be beſt catcu- 
lated for effectually, and in the ſhiorteſt 
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time, putting the fiſheries on thoſe coaſts 
into ſuch a train as to go on ſucceſl- 
fully, without any public aid whatever. 

5. f 

AND Dr Anderſon being aſked, Whe- 
ther he could make a computation of the 
ſum of money that might probably be ig 
required to put the fiſheries on our own 4 
coaſts into ſuch a train as to be able | 
afterwards to go on without any further b 
public aid ?—He anfwered, That were 
the reſtraints ariling from the falt-laws 
alone entirely removed, it is not at all 1 


impothble, but that the fiſheries, with- 4 N 
out any ſort of public aid, might be able 4 
to go on. But, in that caſe, the exertions +l 
of individuals in theſe filheries, muſt be 145 
extremely languid; and it would be very li 


long before it could become an object or 

great national importance. Should any | 
turther encouragement be intended, it 1 
would not be dithcult to ſhew what 
would be the probable effect that would 
reſult from the application of any given 1 
ſum, upon the foregoing plan. EF 
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The price of the ground to be given 
in perpetuity to each family, is propoſed 
to be one pound. 


Hence, for ſix families, L. 6 0 
The price of a boat ready co 

go to ſea, - - 5 8 8 
The price of nets, lines and 

hooks, to be given along 

with it, fuppot. - 9 o 6 
The value of hemp to be 

given tor making more 

nets, &c. ſuppoſe 4 0 0 
Total expence for eftabliſh- 


ing bx families, „ 1, 36.0 0 


Or L. 4 each family. And reckoning 
five perſons on an average to each fa- 
mily, it is exactly ſixteen {ſhillings each 
perſon. | 

If it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that a num- 
ber of perſons who were to follow other 
employments than the fiſheries, would 
chooſe to eſtablith themſelves in thieſe 
places, equal to the number of fiſhermen 
(each of which fanulties would coſt Gu- 
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vernment only twenty ſhüllings), it will 
{oll»w, that, reckoning five to each ta- 
mily, cach of thoſe perſons would coſt 
four ſhillings only.—Ar that rate, for 
every thouſand pounds thus applied, 
there would be eſtabliſhed 400 fami- 
lics, or 2000 perſons: —50 that L. 5000 
a-ycar apphed thus, would ſettle annu- 


ally about 2000 families, or 10,000 per- 


ſons: — This continued for twenty years, : 
would amount to 200,000 perſons, not | 9 
to take in to the account the increaſe by 1 | 
natural procreation. * 

Ot cheſe 200,000 perſons, one-tenth 
are fiſhermen, as originally ſettled—thar 
is, 20,000.—And if it is ſuppoſed, that 
exch of theſe fiſhermen, on an average, 
have in theſe twenty years bred up one 
lon to the buſineſs, the whole number 
reared up by the application of L. 5000 
per annum, would, in that period, amount 
to 40,000-- Of courſe, ſuppoſing L. 10,000 
thus applied annually, the number of 


men thus trained to the ſea, would be 
tourſcore thouſand. 


The 
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The annual expence of the fore-men- 


tioned premiums would be 


To the boats, fuppoſing ten diſtricts at 


L. 100 cach, 1s — — I.. 1000 
To the ten beſt boats on the whole 600 
o the wherries — — = 1coo 
To the beſt cured white herrings 409 
To ditto red ditto 300 
10 ditto dried cod, ling, &c. 300 


In all - I. 3500 


With regard to the bounties on ton- 
age propoſed ; as the Witneſs conſiders 


that to be the moſt expenſive mode of 


granting encouragement, if the etleq 
produced be attended to; and as he does 
not concerve that any bounties could Le 
wanted, were towns once eſtabliſhed on 
the coaſt, and the natives a little initiated 
into the uſe of theſe veſſels; theſe boun- 
tics, after a very few years, might be 
entirely withdrawn. But as their amount 
during theſe very few years 1s altogether 
uncertain, every one mult be left to form 
the beſt judgment he can on this head. 


At the rate of thirty ſhillings per ton, 
| the 
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the bounty on a buſs of eighty tons 1s 
I. 120, the number of hands is cighteen; 
of courſe, the premium paid to each per- 
ſon, is I. 6: 13: 4. for three months fiſh- 
ing only. L. 10,000, therefore, thus ap- 
plied, employs no more than 1515 men, 
and theſe only one-fourth part of their 
time, ſo as to make them but very im- 
pertect ſeamen: And ſhould this bounty 
be continued for twenty years, or for 
two hundred years, it could not produce 
aA greater number, nor tend to put mat- 
ters in a train to enable the fiſheries ever 
to go on without the bounty. Whereas, 
in the method propoſed, the ſame ſum of 
money duly applied, for the ſame time, 
would train up eighty thouſand men, 
who, finding conſtant employment at ſea, 
without any annual ſupport, would be 
able to go on with the fiſheries without 
any aid, at whatever period Government 
might think it prudent to withhold any 
farther encouragement. 

In ſtating to the Committee the effects 
that may be expected to ariſe from the 
proper application of theſe ſmall ſums, 
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the Witneſs is ſufficiently aware that 
thete effects will ſeem ſo diſproportion— 
ately great, as alniolt to exceed belief. 
He mujt beg, however, that gentlemen, 
before they allow tliemielves to be ſway- 
ed by ſuch general prepolleſſions, will 
attentively examine the facts as flared, 
and draw the concluſion that unbialled 
reaſon authoriſes. In moral, as in phy- 
fical caſes, ſome things are extremely 
difficult, or altogether impoſſible, which, 
by a ſmall variation of circumſtances, are 
rendered perfectly ealy. To force wa- 
ter to flow in a certain channel, where 
the point to which it is to be carried is 
in the ſmalleſt degree above its level, 
would be a work of infinite difficulty, 
and great expence.—Perhaps, however, 
in certain circumſtances, labour and ex- 
pence might force it up for a time; but in 
that caſe, the expence muſt never be in- 
terrupted, or the effect muſt immediate- 
ly ceaſe. —But if, iſtcad of that unnatu- 
ral exertion, the channel had been deep- 
ened at the end which was originally 
highett, the expence might in ſome caſes 


be 
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be a very trifle, and the current would 
continue for ever afterwards to flow 
without ceaſing, without care, and with- 
out expence. Let us not therefore con- 
clude, that an undertaking cannot be 
completed becauſe much money has 
been in vain expended upon it; nor let 
us imagine, that great ſums of money 


are always required to produce very 
great effects. 


53 

ANp the Witneſs being aſked, What 
number of men he imagines might find 
conſtant employment at ſea in the pro- 
ſecution of theſe fitheries, were they car- 
ried to the higheſt degree of perfection 
they are naturally and morally ſuſcept- 
ible of?—He replied, It is impothble to 
{ſpecify that number with preciſion. If 
the quantity of fiſh to be caught be con- 
lidered, there ſeems, in that reſpect, to 
be no limits that could be aſſigned; tor, 
the fiſh there ſo much abound, as far to 
exceed the utmoſt eſtorts of man ſenſibly 
to diminiſh their numbers. If, on the 
other hand, we think of the markets to 
Rr2 which. 
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which they might be carried, and keep 
n our eye the poſſible improvements of 
curing the different kinds of fith which 
there abound, ſo as to render them more 
palatable to different nations, and ad- 
vert to the very low price at which thev 
might be afforded, were the filheriecs car- 
ried on with œconomy upon a large 
{cale, there ſeems to be as little room 
for ſetting bounds to it on that fide: $9 
that this ſeems to be a ſpecies of manu- 
facture that admits of being extended to 
an indefinite degree, and may, in future 
times, afford employment to a great mul- 
titude of people. He cannot help obſerv- 
ing under this head, that it is impoſſible 
ever to think on any commercial ſubject, 
without reflecting on the deplorable ſtate 
to which the wretched ſyſtem of Euro- 
pean politics has reduced the inhabitants 
ot the greater part of Africa. Had they 
been treated in a friendly manner, and 
civilized, what an extenſive market would 
this have opened for the product of our 
fiſheries, and many other European ma- 
nutactures ! —and how much cheaper 


might 
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might they have afforded cotton, and 
many other productions of warm ch- 
mates, than we now can buy them ! 
Shall we puniſh ourſelves for ever, by 
continuing that cruel and wretched po- 
licy without end? 

By the foregoing computation it ſecms 
probable, that by a very ſmall exertion, 
in the courſe of a few years, eighty thou- 
ſand fiſhermen might be trained to that 
buſineſs. And when it is conſidered, 
that above a hundred years ago, 1t was 
computed by De Witt, and others, that 
260,000 perſons were employed by Hol- 
land in the fiſheries alone, 1t will not, 
he preſumes, be accounted an extrava- 
gant ſuppoſition, if it ſhould be admit- 
ed, that one hundred thouſand fiſhermen 
might find conſtant employment in the 
Britiſh ſeas : And if that number of #th- 
ermen were employed, the mariners ne- 
ccllary for carrying theſe fiſ to marker, 
tor bringing ſalt, and coals, and grain, 
materials for ſhip-building, caitks, and all 
the various articles dependent on theſe 
extenſive fithcrics, might probably a- 
| mount 
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mount to twenty or thirty thouſand, 
Here, then, Government would have all 
times at hand, a ſteady body of above 
120,000 ſeamen ; out of which hody, 
without any violent exertion, our fleets 
might be manned on any ſudden emer- 
gency, with the greateſt facility. The 
obſervations which crowd upon the 
mind from this view of the matter, whe- 
ther we confider the ſtrength and ſtabi- 
lity the empire would derive from the 
putting this her natural bulwark on 
ſuch a reſpectable footing, or whether 
we advert to the advantages her trade 
and manufactures would derive from 
the abſence of war, which would neceſ- 
farily be occaſioned by the reſpect that 
would be inſpired into neighbouring na- 


* tions, from the contemplation of theſe 


unequalled reſources, are ſo many, and 
fo obvious, as not to require to be here 
pointed out, 
3 
Ab being aſked, Should thoſe fiſh- 
erics, and the conſequent improvement 
on the coaſt, be carried to the perfection 
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the Witneſs thinks them ſuſceptible of, 
would not the national revenue be ang- 
mented thereby? and if ſo, what does he 
think might be the amount of the addi- 


tional revenue which might be thus ob- of 
tained? —He antwered, That the national " 
| 
: 


revenue would thus be augmented, there 
can be no doubt:—'That that revenue 
would be thus augmented in a very high 
degree, ſeems alſo to be unqueſtionable; 4 
but what might be the preciſe amount ot | | 
that additional revenue, it is impothble y 
now to forelce. In general, whatever adds 
to the number of the people, or (which 1s 5 
ſtill more eſſential) whatever puts them 
into a ſituation in which they can exer- 
ciſe an active induſtry that they could 1 
not exerciſe before, augments the amount 1 


of all taxes on articles of conſumption, 4 
and thus renders them more productive, i 
without the aid of new impoſitions, and 
vice verſa, Hence it will appear, that 
the eaſieſt and beſt mode of obtaining 
an additional revenue by a Miniſter, | 
would be to find out ſome new and A 
profitable employment for ſuch of the 
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people as were not fully employed be— 
tore To ice that juſtice ſhould be im- 
partially adminiſtred to all, ſo that no 
degree of oppreſſion, either from indi- 
viduals, or the State, could be felt: and 
thus not only to encourage the people 
who are already in the country, to marry 
and multiply, but alſo to allure as many 
more as pothble to come from other 
parts of the world, and ſettle among 
them.—The meaſure now recommended 
has preciſely this tendency. There may 
be found in Britain itſelf at preſent, 
without the aid of foreigners at all, at 
leaſt half a million of people, who now 
languiſh in poverty and indolence. All 
theſe people, if properly called forth, 
might find abundant employment 1n the 
fiſheries, and would thus in a ſhort time 
become equally able to pay their pro- 
portion of the public taxes, as any other 
claſs of Britiſh ſubjects: But it is well 
known, that in the populous parts of 
Great Britain, the taxes paid by the 
people amount to the rate of forty ſhil- 


rate, 
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rate, the revenue would be augmented 
by this arrangement, at leaſt one million 
per annum. Nor would this be a ſickly 
revenue, liable to fluctuation and decay; 
but it would be an increaſing fund, that 
would grow greater and greater, without 9 
trouble or expence, as the proſperity of t 
the people increaſed. 


And here it is proper to take notice, 
that although, for the ſake of diſtinct- 
neſs, 1t has been ſtated, that a ſmall an- 
nual tum ſhould be apparently paid out 


of the public revenne of this country, 4 
for the purpoſe of promoting theſe fiſh- 4 
eries; yet it now appears, that inſtead of F 


requiring money to be paid by the other 
ſubjects of Britain, for the ſupport of w 
thole engaged in this undertaking, there 9 
would only be wanted a very {mall por- | 
tion of the money that the ftitheries them- 
ſelves would produce, to be applied for 
{ome time, for the purpoſes there ſpeci- 
ned; and a very large overplus would re- 
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main, to be applied to the common exi- 
gencies of the State. This undertaking, bs 
r not only promiſes to aflor d to 1 
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the nation a more permanent degree of 
ſecurity than could be derived from the 
molt impregnable fortreſs; but it is a for. 
treſs that yields a large revenue, which 
may be applied to the purpoſe of pro- 
moting arts, agriculture, and commerce, 
inſtead of requiring, as all other fort- 
reſſes do, perpetual large ſums for rear- 
ing fortifications, for artillery, ſtores, 
proviſions, and pay to the garriſons ; all 
which muſt be obtained at the expence 
of the people, whole numbers are dimi- 
niſhed, and whoſe burthens are thus 


augmented to a very high degree. 
The End of the Evidence, 


ADDENDUM. 


WHEN I was on the welt coaſt of Scot- 


land, all the perſons I met with, unam- 
mouſly concurred in opinion, that no 
vellel bigger than a boat, could poſhbly 
be ſo managed as to ſhoot and haul long 
lines, unleſs thoſe that were wherry- 
rigged. Since that time, I have met with 
ſeveral facts that convince me this opt 
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nion is not ſtrictly juſt: for I am aſ- 
ſured, that the Dutch do actually fiſh 
with long lines at ſea, in veſſels rigged 
in ſeveral different ways; and that the 
people of Harwich, and other places on 
the caſt coaſt of England, do the ſame. 
now think it highly probable, that veſ- 
{els of various conſtructions, may, under 
ſkilful management, be employed in the 
long: line fiſheries; though it ſeems {till 
to be admitted on all hands, that none 
are more ſimple, and more eaſily worked, 
than wwherries, I thought it neceſſary to 
[tate this fact, for the conſideration of 
thoſe who have better acceſs to be intorm- 
ed of the mode of managing a veſſel at 
lea than myſelf. It is but about fifteen 
years ſince the people at Harwich, &c. 
learned to ſhoot lines after the Dutch 
method, and now they are very dextrous 
fiſhers. 

In reflecting on this ſubject, one other 
conſideration deſerves to be attended to. 
A veſlel that is to be employed in fiſh- 
ing for herrings at ſea after the Dutch 
method, requires probably a peculiar- 
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built, and poſſibly a particular rigg alf, 


for lying eaſy in the water, with th 
circumſtances of which I am not ac. 
quainted, I have been aſſured, it is d 
much importance, that one at leaſt gf 
their maſts thould admit of being {truck 
while they are driving. —Enquary, there. 
forc, ſhould be made very particularly 
into all thete circumſtances, before any 
deceifive meaſure be adopted for pro- 
moting the ſiſherics, that the encourage. 
ments held forth may tend to introduce 
the very beſt form of veſlels for both 
purpoſes. In this reſpect, it would be 
extremely abſurd in me to pretend to 
direct: I have only ventured to ſketch 
the outlines of a ſyſtem that leads to 
the conſideration of the objects of prin- 
cipal importance; fully ſenſible that it 
will require the continued attention of 
much greater talents to watch over the 
progrels of this important undertaking, 
with a view to correct defects, and to 
remedy inconveniencies, which experi- 
ence may be expected to diſcover in 
every ſyſtem that human ingenuity can 
dleviſe. 
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CONCLUSION F the Third Report from the | 
Committee appointed to enquire into the State of the \ 
Briifh Fiſheries, and into the moſt effetual Means f 
of their Improvement and Extenſion. July 14. 1785. 1 


Fi the Law granting a bounty on the tonnage of 
buſſes employed in the herring-fiſhery, will ſoon 


expire, when the ſubject wili unavoidably be brought 
under the review of Parlinment, your Committee ſub- | 1 
mit to the Houſe, the following oblervations.— # 


Ir appears the leſs ſurpriſing to your Committee, 
that the opinions of men thould be divided on this | 
ſubject, becauſe there is much more to be ſaid againſt | } 
either fide of the que ſtion, than in its favour. Accord- 4 | 
ing to the preſent belief of your Committee, the her- 9 
ring-fiſhery will be but indiffercutly encouraged, either i 
by 4 continuance of the preſent bounty on the buſſes, 
or dy beſtowing that bounty on the barrel of herrings 
when caught 0 cured. 

It is certain, that a change of the bounty in the man- 
ner luſt mentioned, would immediately extinguiſh the 
buſs-filhery, unleſs the bounty to be given on the bar— 
rel of filh cured, were to be very extravagant and 
enormous indeed, and far exceeding the abilities of the 
nation to furniſh or becoming its wiſdom to grant. For 


——appears by the Account in Appendix, No.“ „ — I 
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money granted on the tonnage, amounts, on an averay: 
of eleven years, viz. from 1771 to 1782 incluſive, to 
148. 114 d. on every barrel of herrings caught by 
buſſes fiſhing on the bounty, and exported from 
North Britain; and to 11. 3d. on the barrel of her: 


rings confumed at home, and this too excluſive of the 


allowance of ufing ſalt duty-free, Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this improvement, great as it ſeems to be, your 
Committee cannot repreſent the buſs-fiſhery as being 
in a flouriſhing ſtate; for, in the year 1782, there ap- 
pears to have been but 135 buſſes, navigated by about 
2000 fiſhers, fitted out from all the ports of North 
Britain. Your Committee, however, are ſeuſible this 
bounty has not been entirely miſapplied : Many hands 
have been trained to the ſeas, who would, in all proba- 
bility, not otherwiſe have been ſo trained. The places 
from whence this fiſhery is carried on, have increaſed 
in wealth and in numbers, and have not been back- 
ward, during the laſt war, ia furniſhing their quota 
to the manning of the navy. Your Committee are not 
prepared to recommend to this Houſe, the diſcontinu- 
ing immediately the bounty on the buſs-fiſhery ; for, 
as many people have embarked their property in this 
trade, it may be adviſeable to continue the bounty for 
ſome time longer, till the effect of other meaſures ſhall 
be known. 

Your Committee are of opinion, That the cauſes 
operating to the diſcouragement of our fiſheries, will 
not be removed by any ſingle meaſure, but will require 
the adoption of a new ſyſtem: for, beſides the diſcou- 
ragements on which your Committee have alrcady re- 
ported, ariſing from the reſtraints and embarraſſments 
impoſed by the laws relating to the duty on ſalt, the 
delays and expences of cuſtomhouſes and cuſtomhouſe 
{ces, our fiſheries, and particularly thoſe of herrings, 
have many other difficulties to contend with. — The 
main and principal difficulty appears, by the evidence, 


e ariſe from the ſtate of the country, and the cond: 
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ion of the inhabitants occupying the ſhores of thoſe ſeas, 
lochs, bays, and creeks, near to which the beſt fiſhing- 
banks are ſituated, and where the herrings at certain 
ſcaſons of the year reſort in great abundance. There 
the inhabitants live in ſcattered and detached habita- 
tions: They are occupied, during the ſeaſon beſt calcu- 
lated for fiſhing, either in providing a miſerable fuel for 
the winter, or in managing their own little farms, or 
in performing certain perſonal ſervices for their land- 
lord or his ſteward, or the principal rackſmen under 
whom they hold their precarious poſſeſſions. Their 
avocations are therefore numerous, and their time 
often unprofitably employed ; and were even theſe ſer- 
vices to their ſuperiors at any time diſpenſed with, and 
the people at liberty to engage more freely in the fiſh- 
eries, and their labours in that way ſucceſsful, which 
from their extreme poverty is not likely to be the caſe, 
they would be expoſed to demands of an increaſe of 


rent, in proportion to their ſucceſs in the faſheries, and | 1 
to the extent of the public encouragement for carrying 1 
them on. The landlord, or his ſteward, or the ſupe- if 


rior tackſmen, might profit by the bounty given on the 
barrel of herrings taken; but it is a matter of doubt | 
with your Committee, if the poor fiſher himſelf would 1 
reap any ſolid beneſit therefrom. 9 


Your Committee, willing to afford every poſſible 
light to this Houſe, reſpecting the ſituation of that _. 
country, have examined certain accompts referred to 1 
them, viz. 

An account of the duties of cuſtoms paid or col- 0 
lecte] in the counties of Argyle, Inverneſs, Roſs, | 
Sutherland, Caithneſs, and Orkney and Shetland, as | 
alſo the net amount of the ſaid duties, diſtinguiſhing 
each county and port, for the year 1765, and for the. = 
rear 1782 and alſo, | 


| 
An account of the above duties from the year 1774 ö 
{2 the year 1784. ; 
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From the firſt of thele accounts it appears to your 
Committee, That in the year 1765, the groſs receipts 
of the cuſtoms amounted to - L. 3940 2 TH 

The expence of management to = 3997 9 


The net produce to 


Groſs produce was 


And in the year 1782, 


Payments 


Exceſs of payments more than produce, 


2 


C32 13 91 


- L. 2569 12 11} 
- 31059 11 


/ 


$35. .18...5 


By the ſecond account, the following appears to be 


the ſtate of the cuſtoms from 1775 to 1784, viz. 


Groſs Produce. Payments, Net Produce, [ments ex- 
ceed Produce, 
12795 48532 8 --& 11803 17 243728 5 11 
1776 9189 ᷣ 9 1414078 7 4 — — | 4388 18 2 
I777 | 3938 17 64 3317 18 3 120 19 34 
1778 3040 19 0 3612 11 6; — — 571 12 6 
1779 1480 8 14 1840 17 1 — — 1360 8. 14 
1780 | 2455 9 11% | 307y 4m] — — 23 15 01 
178r | 3384 14 14 3234 16 114 149 17 2} 
1782 2569 12 114] 3105 11 7 _ — $35 18 7% 
1783 2018 © 8 3088 9 11 — — 10 9 3 
1784 65227 1 24 3017 18 1043109 9 4 
50737 2 44 | $1679 13 81 | 7298 10 111 8151 1 85 


7198 10 115 


952 969 


— — 


Your Commintee can hardly exhibit a more deplor- 
able ſtate of a public revenue. It appears there has 


been annually collefted for cuſtoms, in fix counties 


more cxteniive than all the reſt of Scotland, on an 
average of the laft ten years, — I. 5073 12 » 
£107 10 
and that an actual loſs hy accrucd on this branch ot 


That the expœnce of coltcétion is i 


revenue, of about L. 94: 78, a-ycar,—- An account ok 
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the duties of exciſe has been called for during the ſame 
period, but not yet preſented to the Houle ; but, fo far 
as your Committee can judge from analogy, they have 
little reaſon to expect 2 more favourable reſult from 
their enquiries reſpecting the exciſe than the cuſtoms. 

Your Committee have alſo examined the following 
accounts, v1Z. 

An account of the duties on ſalt paid or collected in 
the counties of Argyle, Inverneſs, Rofs, Sutherland, 
Caithneſs, Orkney and Shetland, as alio the net mount 
ot the {aid duties on falt, diſtinguiſhing cach county and 
port, for the year 1765, and for the year 1-82; and uſo, | 

An account of the above duties from the year 1774 ; 
to the year 1784. 


From the firſt of theſe accounts it appears, that in the 
year 1765, the groſs receipts of the lalt-utics a- 


mounted to - - L. 19 78 þ 
The expence of managen:ent to - x L, 
Exccls of payments more than produce, 7 16 I6 | 
. F 

And in the year 1762, 

a 4 
the groſs produce (there being no expence | 
of management) amounted to - 3-2-5 | 


By the ſecond account, the following appears to be 
the ſtate of the ſalt- duties from 157.4 to 1784, 575. 


— — — 


Groſs Praduce. |! Pay: Cuts ct Produce, | 
RTE R 8 5 3 8 
1775 620 14 6 | 48 5 O 3 711 4109 6 
1776 788 16 6 1 + 290-3 0 | 
177 1-598 14 31 277 5 4x 321 8 105 
1798 2% 114 66 1 4 134: 7 72 | 
1779 66 OO 4 11 10 61 9 14 | 
1780 „n | 6&0 - © 2-14 2 
1781 70 16 6% | Q-& --0 | 76 16 Oz 
1782 ed e 33 92 \ 
783 255 9 88 0 184 14 1X 
1794 $7 12 6 24 12 9 3219 9 ö 
| 2007 17 41 944 16 10% | 2723-0 54 g 
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Your Committee, in obedience to the order of the 
Houſe, think it their duty to ſuggeſt ſuch enconrage. 
ments and regulations as have appeared to them from 
the evidence, to promiſe future ſucceſs to the Britiſh 
fiſhery in all its branches. 

Although your Committee have already reporte] 
very fuily to the Houte on the ſubjett of ſalt, they are 
induced again to offer it as their opinion, That nothing 
would more contribute to the proſperity of the fiſheries, 
than that Parliament ſhould fee fit to commute the du— 
tics upon that commodity, and allow it to be uſed not 
only tree from duty, but alſo from the various vext 
tious bonds and penalties which at preſent accompany 
that indulgence, and which, in many cafes, are as di- 
ſtreſting to the fiſhers, as if they paid the duty upon the 
ſalt they uſe. 

2důy, The labour of the inhabitants of thoſe part: 
where the fiſheries would be beſt carried on, being em- 
ployed for the greateſt part of the ſummer in provid- 
ing fuel for themſelves and others; it appears to your 
Committee, that either a total remiſſion of the duty on 
coal carricd coaſtways for a certain number of years, 
or a commuration of that duty, would enable the people 
ro purchaſe coal at a moderate price, remove one of 
the great obſtacles to their collecting themſelves toge- 
ther in towns and villages, and allow them to employ 
the ſummer in proſecuting the fiſheries, and other 
branches of induſtry. 

It appears from acconnts laid on your table, That 
the whole net duty collected on coal over all Scotland, 
docs not exceed 1. 3000 a- year; which furniſhes the 
moft convincing proof to your Committee, that the pre- 
ſent duties are too high, and operate more as 4a prohi- 
bition on the uſe of the article, than as a benefit to the 
revenue. The net duties on ſalt in North-Britain, 
amount only to L. 12,000 a-year ; fo that the conſe- 
quences of a commutation of both the above dutics 
would not be felt as a heavy burt 
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impoſed on houſes, like the tea, or levied by a ſmall 
additional duty on malt contumed in diſtilleries, and 
in brewing for private uſe. Should the laſt mode be 
thought expedient, an additional tax of threepence per 
buſhel on malt uſed as above, would yield to the pu- 
blic a greater ſum by ſeveral thouſand pounds, than 
that which is relinquiſhed by ex-mpting coal and falt 
from their preſent duty. 

34). Your Committee would recommend the granting 
encouragement to ſuch of the proprictors of lands in 
that country, as are diſpoſed to build towns upon their 
eſtates. The encouragements which would operate the 
moſt ſucceſsfully for tùis purpoſc, appear to be the 
following :—Charters of incorporation, like thoſe of 
other towns in Scotland, allowing the inhabitants of 
the {aid towns to chooſe magiſtrates veſted with the 
uſual powers, for the good government of the commu— 
nity,—The fame form of government might allo be 
given to the ſmaller iflands in the Hebrides, Orkney 
and Shetland: And in all the charters, the corporation 
ſhould be declared to be free and open, allowing every 
perſon reſident in the place to be a member of them, 
and at lberty to exerciſe any trade or profctiion, with- 
out paying any-thing for treedom or entrance. Some 
puvlic aid for building churches and court-houſcs, and 
making harbours fit for receiving the ſmall fiſhing veſ- 
ſels, might alſo be requilitc; and cuſtom-houfes and poſt- 
ofhices thould be cſtablithed early in theſe riſing com- 
munitics, in order to enable them more convenicntly to 
carry on their commerce and navigation. And your 
Committee are inclined to think a board of ſub-commil- 
ſioners of cuſtoms and exciſe, placed either at Inver- 
nels, or Fort- William, would conduce much both to 
ihe facility of commerce, and the better collection of 
the revenue in that remote country, where the prac- 
tice of ſmuggling prevails to a great extent, as your 
Committee have every reaſon to believe, On this {ub- 


, your Committee have inſerted in the Appendis, 
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No. 21. ſome obſervations, with which they have been 
favoured by one of their members, and a large pro— 
prietor in that country. 


4thly, For the ſecurity of the navigation and fiſhing ail 
on thoſe ſeas, ſome additional light-houles ong!:t to be 
erected, four of which have been particularly pointed fo 
out to your Committee, one at Kinnaird's Her) in ta 
Aberdeenſhire, a ſecond at North Ranalſha iu the a 
Orkneys, a third on the Mull of Cantire, and a fourth Nc 
at the point of Scalpa in the ifland of Herries. For = 
want of theſe light-houſes, it appears that many valu- 0 
able lives and cargoes are loſt in every winter ſcaſon. a 
5thly, Premiums diſtributed ſomewhat on the plan 0 
ſuggeſted by Dr Anderſon, would, in the opinion of 5 
your Committee, have a conſiderable effect in ſtimul- oth 
ating the boat-fiſhers along the coaſts, to exert them- th 
ſelves vigorouſly in the proſecution of the fiſheries. ah 
Gy, Some canals appear neceſſary for aſſiſting the 
navigation of that country; one which ſ:ems the caſicſt e 
to be made, would alſo be of the greateſt importance, BIB 
from Loch-Gilp to Loch-Crinan, through the peninſula 1 
of Cantire; by which a moſt dangerous and tedious voy- * 
age between the north-weſtern and the more cultivated 5 
parts of Scotland would be avoiled. A ſecond ſhould g 
be made between the two ſeas from the Murray-Firch 15 
to Fort-William, which would allo facilitate the inter- 
courſe between the more cultivated and ruder parts of lo 
thoſe northern countries. A third would, at a ſmall ul 
expence, unite Loch-Moydart and Loch-Eil, on the PE 
northern extremity of Argyleſhire, with great benefit o 
to the fiſhing veſſels and boats iu thole ſcas. 0 
A ſurvey and report reſpecting that from Invernc!s tia 
to Fort-William, by Mr Watt, engineer, employed for hy 
» that purpoſe by the Board of Police in Scotland, to— 4 
gether with his eftimate of the expence of making 5 
a canal from Loch Gilp to Loch-Crinan, is ſubjoincd 10 


in Appendix (No. 22). In the ſame Appendix, are 
tome obſervations oa the laſt-mientioned canal, by Dr 
Anderſon. 
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, The ſtate of the roads through that mountain- 
ous and almoſt defart country, from which the fiſheries 
might be carried on to the greateſt advantage, merits 
alſo the attention and aid of the public. 


as 
30 


8:hly, As the feeble execution of juſtice appears to 
vour Committee among the cauſes that have retarded 
the improvement of the more northerly parts of this 
and, your Committee are of opinion, Phat much be- 
vefit would arife, were the Courts of Juſticiary to ex- 
tend its circuits through the countries of Cronarty, 
Ros, Sutherland, and Caithneis, and to bold Courts 
at Dornoch, Wick, and Fort-William, twice 2-year, as 
is done in the other parts of the kingdom: And your 
Committce would recommend the erecting the great 
aud populous iflands of Skye, Lewis, and Shetland, into 
three new and ſeparate ſheriffdoms, which would con- 
tribute much to the eaſe and relief of the inhabitants. 

othly, Your Committee molt earneſtly recommend 
it as a meaſure abſolutely neceſſary for encouraging 
the fiſheries, That all boats and veſſels employed there- 
in, be abſolutely exempred from the expence of cuitom- 
houſe fees, and that no fees of any kind be demanded 
on receiving debentures for bounties or drawbacks on 
fiſh exported. On this head your Committee have an- 
ncxed a paper in the Appendix (No. 22.) 

10thly, Your Committee allo again recommend al- 
lowing fiſh ſalted or cured for home-conſumprion, to be 
uled freely, without paying the duty on fait. This ap- 
pars the more neceſſary, as it is to be feared the foreign 
markets of Europe and the Weſt Indies will be ſupplied 


by Swelith herrings. Ou this ſubject your Committee 


have inſerted in the Appendix (No. 24), a paper deli- 
vered ro them by Mr Byres, of undoubted authenticity. 
And in farther corroboration of the truth of the facts 
ltated therein, they refer to the Appendix (No. 25.) 
tor au account of the exports of herrings from Got- 
tenburgh for the years 1775, 1776, and 1777; and alſo 
er 1779, 1789, and 1781. Your Committee have alſs 
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annexed in the Appendix (No. 26), extract of a let. 
ter from Gilbert Maſon, Eſq; of Leith, on the ſame 
ſubject. | 

Theſe are the outlines of the ſyſtem which your 
Committee would ſuggeſt to the conſideration of the 
Houſe, as being in their opinion beſt calculated for 
promoting the fiſheries on the coaſts of Great Britain. 
This {-{tem would at the ſame time contribute to the 
improvement of the country, and the increaſe of the 
revenue, and be generally ſerviceable to a great number 
of our valuable fellow- ſubjects, many of whom are lan- 
guiſhing in poverty and idleneſs, and are frequently 
expoſed ro the danger of periſhing by famine, or of 
becoming a burthen on the more induſtrious part of 
the community. 

It is not only in evidence before your Committee, 
but it is a fact of general notoriety, that a conſider— 
ble degree of diſſatisfaction prevails among the inha- 
birants of the remoter parts of this iſland, many of 
whom have already diſpoſed of their little property, 
and embarked with their wives and children for Ame- 
rica; others, it is confidently ſaid, are preparing to 
follow their example : Nor does your Committee ſee 
any other means of checking this dangerous ſpirit of 
emigration, but by promoting induſtry, particularly in 
the line of the fiſheries, among theſe peop'e, and 
thereby enabling them to procure a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence for themſelves and their families at home. 


APPENDIX, No. II. 


An Account of the avay in which the different Linda of 
Fiſheries on our coaſts are uſually carried on. 


1. "PHE herring-fiſhery in our ſeas is always ca! 

ried on by nets ſtretched in the water, one ſide 
of which is kept from ſinking, by means of buoys fixed 
to it at proper diſtances ; and as the weight of the nt 
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makes the fide fink to which no buoys are fixed, it is 
ſaF.red to hang in a perpendicular poſition like a 
ſcreen, and the fiſh, when they endeavour to paſs thro? 
it, ar er.tangled in its meſhes, from which they cannot 
diſen;age themfelves : there they remain till the net is 
hauled in and the herrings are ſhaken, or picked out 
of the nets. Hence it frequently happens, that though 
ih abound, none of them may chance to be taken. 
his event may be produced in either of the following 
Ways. 

2. If the fiſh remain at reſt, the net may hang 


among them a long time without any being taken.“ 


Whe: the filhermen think this is the caſe, they ſome- 
times throw ſtones. &c. into the water, to terrify the 
herrings, make them run to and fro, and thus to cauſe 
them firike, as they call it, into the net: But this is 
reckoned very prejudicial to the fiſhery, as it ſcares 
away the tiſh, and drives them out of the lochs. 

3. If the mcſhes of the net be of an improper ſize 
for the fich, none will be caught; for, if they are too 
large, the herrings get through it without ſticking ; 
and ft too (mall, they cannot enter it, and therefore 
cannot be taken. 

4+. If the net be not let down to a proper depth, 
the fiſh will clcape. Sometimes the body of fiſh ſwim 
very deep; in which caſe, the net ſhould be allowed to 
fink to the ſame depth they ſwim in, by lengthening 
the rope that faſtens the buoy to it, (which rope they 
call the buoy ſtring) : Sometimes, on the other hand, 
the body of fiſh keeps very near the ſurface, ſo that if 
the buoy-ftring be too long, the net will be entirely 
below them. Fiſhers are attentive to this circumſtance, 
and thorten or lengthen the ſtring as circumſtances 
tcem to require. 

5. If the threads of which the net is made be thick, 
it is found by experience, that though in other reſpects 
it be the ſame with another net made of finer threads, 


't will not catch fo many herrings in equal circum 
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ſtances. The moſt ikiIful fithers, therefore, pay great 
attention to this circumſtance ; and, with that View, 
grudge no price for the finctt hemp, and beſt ſpinners, 
Home have tricd to make the nets of flax; but how this 
fuccceds, 1 have not learned. 

6. With a view to {treagthen the nets, and render the 
threads more compact, they are all tanned. This oper- 
ation is thus performed: A quantity of oak-bark 1; 
boiled in a large cauldron, till the bark on trial become: 
inſipid: The bark is then ſtrained out of the liquor, 
and thrown away: Ihe liquor is farther boſted till ir 
becomes viſcid to the touch, and, on dropping a little 
on tne thumbnail, grows thick as it cools; it is then 
zudged to be of a proper degree of ſtrength. The 
nets are then put into a large veſſel, and this liquor 
poured upon them wile yer hot: they are ſuffered ro 
lie there twenty-four hours—are then taken out and 
dried. The ſame proceſs is repeated three times; an. 
then it is ſuppoſed they have enough of it. The nets, 
by this operation, arc tinged of a dark-brown hue, ap- 
proaching to black.—Sails are done over in the fame 
way; and they reckon it makes them laſt three time: 
25 long as they would do without it: when long uſed, 
it becomes neceilary to dip them anew. 

7. In every kind of herring-fiſhery, the nets ar 
ſtretched only during the night-time—as it is found, 
the fiſh are caught in much greater abundance while 
dark, than while it is light. The darkeſt night, there 
fore, and thoſe in which the ſurface ot the water is a 
good deal ruffled by wind, to hide the view of the clear 
iky, are always reckoned the beit—and brig 1t no0n- 
light calm nights the worſt for the fithery. It is al- 
ways ſuppoſed, that nets ſtretched in the day-time 
frighten the fith, and drive them out of the places 
where that practice is followed, and therefore it is 
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bly worſe after being a few hours only out of the wa- 
ter; and if they are expoſed but a few minutes to the 
rays of the ſun, they are rendered totally uſcleſs, and 
never will take falt. Therefore, it is very neceſſary 
that they ſhould be ſalted as quickly as poſſible after 
they are taken, and in the night-time if it can be done. 
In winter they may be kept longer than in ſummer; 
but, in every caſe, the ſooner they are ſalted the better. 

9. No kind of food is found in the ſtomach of 
the herring, (unleſs it be about the time of their 
ſpawning) only a ſmall quantity of flimy matter. They 
are gutted by pulling out the guts with the ſinger and 
thumb, without opening. The offals thus obtained, 
are thrown into a cauldron and boiled, from which is 
obtained a ſmall proportion of oil. 

10. On our coaſts, no other nets but thoſe of the 
hanging kind above deſcribed have been employed for 
catching herrings, and nets of the ſame kind are always 
employed by the Dutch fiihers; but the fithery with 
thefe nets, is carried on in ſeveral different manaers. 
On the weſt coaſt of Scotland, they diſtinguith that 
which is carried on by boats alone, from that carried on 
by means of buſſes, though they are in fact the ſame; all 
the fithery there being carried on by boats in Days or 
narrow creeks of the ſea; the bes ſerving no other pur- 
pate than to carry the boats ind other apparatus to and 
from the fiſhing-ground. While they are catching fiſh, 
tzz buſs is clofely moored. 'The nets are thot by the 
mall boats: the fiſh drawn into them, and carried ei- 
ther to the buſs, or on ſhore, to be cured. 

11. The Dutch, on the other hand, never allow heir 
buſſes to carry out fo much as one boat: the nets are 
ſhut by the buſſes themſelves, in the open fea. Theſe 
nets are in that caſe fixed to a long and ſtrong rope, 
called ſometimes a buſs-rope, horie-rope, and by teve- 
ral other names in different places, the veſſel being 
ſucfered to dri ve with the wind and tide, hanging by. 


11113 rope during the night-time, The nets are drawn 
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into the buſs in the morning, or when they are found 
loaded, by means of a capſtern, and the herrings taken 
Gut there, and cured on board the veſſel.— The herring. 
fiſhery at Yarmouth, is carried on nearly after the {ame 
manner, at a preat diſtance from land; ani on rhe 
eaſt coaſt of Scotland, about Eymourh, a ſiſhery ſome. 
what of the ſame nature is carried on by ſtout boats, 
that go out a great way from the ſhore, and fiſh in 
deep water, which they diſtinouith from the other fith- 
ery carried on at the ſame place near the thore, and in 
bays, like that practiſed on the weſt coaſt, calling the 
firſt the drave-fithery, and the laſt the ground. fiſhing. 
12. On the coaſts of Swe len, where the ſhores are 
flat and ſandy, the natives ſurround the herrings with 
a large net having cloſe meſhes through which they 
cannot eſcape, and draw both cnds of the net towards 
the ſhore, till it can touch the bottom. They in- 
cloſe within it ſometimes an immenſe body ot fiſh, 
which, when they are brought into a ſmall ſpace, 10 
as to be quite cloſe upon each other, are taken up in- 
to boats ſurrounding the net, by means of ſmall nets 
fixed to a handle. As the herrings become fewer in 
number, the net is drawa cloſer, and fo on till the whole 
that were at firſt ſurrounded are taken, if the weather 
proves ſo mild as not to derange the net. This has 
never been practiſed, that I have heard of, on our coſts. 
3. In a few caſes, herrings have been caught in ſhal- 
o bays on the welt coaſt of Scotland, by ſfrretching a 
low net by mcaus of poles driven into the ground acrols 
tlie bay, over the top of which the herrings paſs freely 
at full fea; and when thc tive ebbs ſo that the net res 
above the water, they are preveated by the net from 
returning, and are ſometimes left dry behind it in great 
euantities. Small walls of looſe ſtones were formerly 
creftcd for the ſame purpoſe, which were called e. 
Ine nets ſeem to be an inprovement on that practice. 
14. An ingenious man, one Bruce of Aberdeen, con- 


; — — 


trived a net to be employed in the herring-fiſhery, that 
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promiſes to be of much uſe, on a principle different 
from cither of the foregoing. A deſcription of it was 
tent to Dr Anderſon, which he ſhowed tc the principal 
tuermen ON the coaſt, who unanimouſly agreed, that 
in many caſes it could be employed with the greateſt 
ſucceſs, tho' it could not apply in all caſes. The net 
was propoſed to be made of as great length and depth 


as could conveniently be managed; to be thot by one or T1 
two boats according to its ſize: to take a circular ſweep, 1 
ſo as to cloſe both ends at one point. The bottom was + 


then to be drawn cloſe by means of a line run through 
open holes made for that purpole, ſo as to form a kind 


ſquare frame of wood, with a net fixed looſcly at the 
bottom of it. This frame was to be let down 1:10 the 
water edgeways, to ſuch a depth as trials ſhould 1rove 


-, 


of bag when cloſe drawa, which would effectually con- 44 
fine all the fiſh that had been at firſt incloſed within it, 1 
which, when the thoals were thick, would be an im- 14 
menſe quantity. Theſe might be taken out at leiſure, 14 
by ſmall nets fixed to a handle, like thoſe uſcd by the ; 
Swedes. 18 

15. Another Gentleman in Aberdeen contrived ano— ki 
ther net, which, when the ſhoals were very thick, 1 
might certainly be uſed with ſucceſs. It conſiſted of a M1 

| 


was below the body of the fiſh. When it was at che | Ws 1 
proper depth, it was then, by pulling a ſmall line, 1 
righted fo as to make the frame aſſume a horizontal 1 
polition; and then gradually raiſed to the {uriace in * 
that poſition, ſo as to bring up all the fiſh that came 8 


within its compaſs in its aſcent. This nct canuot be 1 
made of a very large ſize, but it can be worked very 180 
quickly, and with great eaſe; and, in the opinion ot all +7, 
who have heard it deſcribed, would on ſome occaſions | 1 
be the means of greatly benefiting the fiſheries. It has 
the advantage over all others, of being beyond com- 
pariſon the cheapeſt apparatus that ever was invented 
for this purpoſe ʒ and therefore could be carried by —— ————— 
every veſſel, to be uſed occaſionally, without loading 
Uu'2 
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them with an expence that could be felt, even if cit. 


cumſtances ſhould not prove favourable for its uſe, of 
Tliis net is fo eaſily managed, that one man can work - 15 
it; fo that each man on board might have one. 

17. Mackarel are catched by the fiſhermen in Har. f. 
wich and Varmouth, by an apparatus in every reſpeck * 
the fame with that uſed for herrings, the meſhes of the m 
nets only being made larger in proportion to the ſice t 
of the fiſh. 0 

18. John-dorie is a fiſh that is only catched by a net t] 
called a frauls that is, a large net which is drawn upon tl 
fat ſhores, touching the ground the whole way: which 0 
mode of fiſhing can only be practiſed on ſhallow fandy te 
ihores. In the fame way are ſomctimes caught foal, 0 
turbot, and other kinds of flounders; as alſo ſalmon f 
in rivers, and in the ſhallow feas near the mouth of f 
rivers. t 


19. Mullet is an active fiſh, which is caught in nets 2 
of the fame kind; but it uſually leaps over the top of t 
the firſt net, and eſcapes, unleſs another net be made c 
to follow it, which this active fiſh frequently overleaps ( 
alſo; ſo that the fiſhermen are never certain of catch- } 
ing it, unleſs they have a third net following theſe two, { 
from which it ſeldom eſcapes, being ſo much fatigued | 
by its former excrtions, as to be unable to leap over it. 


20. Other kinds of finny fiſh (thoſe large kinds which 
are ſtruck with harpoons excepted) are uſually catched | 
by means of hooks affixcd to lines of different forts, | 
and baited in many different ways. The chief of theic | 


kinds of fith, are cod, ling, tuſk, hake, ſkate, holobat, 
| haddocks, whitings, not ro mention flounders, which 


are for the moſt part catched with lines, and ſeveral 
other kinds of lefs note +. 


+ On the coaſt of Nerway, they catch cod with net; placed in creeks 
in « very particular manner, that I cannot deſcribe exactly, having on- 
ly got a very imperfect account of it myſelf. The fiſhermen on the 
chat of Norway, are a hardy induſtrious race of men, well- accuſtomed 
to a bold ſhore and ftormy ſeas, and habits of moderation. A gentle- 
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zt. The ine- Hine ry, belides leſſær variations, admits 
of two grand divihons, di. that carried on by Hard 
lines. and that by 1% lines. 

22. | be fiſhery by hand-lines at fea, is chiefly per- 
formed by means of a funk bait; a few fiſh only, among 
which the whiting, pollock {the Lyeth of Scotland), and 
mackarel, are the chief, being catched by ſkimming the 
book along the ſurface, like an angler's fly. In moſt 
other caſes, the line, to which is fixed one, two, Or at 
the moſt three hooks properly baited, is dropped over 
the ſide of the vcilc!, and allowed to fink by the help 
of {mall weiglits appended to it for that purpoſe, till it 
touches the doton;1 if a ſiſh has not fooner taken hold 
of it: it is then drawn back a little, fo as to be kept 
from touching, and kept gently moving a iittie till the 
fiſh bites, when it is inſtantly hauled into the ihip. In 
this way the cod on the banks of Vewfoundland, are 
all caught; and in this way alſo, thoſe cod that are 
taken in rapid currents on our own coaſts, muſt all be 
catched. Thoſe on banks with us, and in general had- 
docks and whitings, on our coaſt, are ufually caught 
by long lines; and ling in almoſt all cafes, that fiſh 
being found often at too great depth for a hand-line 
fiſhing. 

23. What fiſhers call a long line, is a piece of ſmall 
cord of many fathoms, ſometimes a mile or upwards 
in length; to which is fixed, at regular diſtances, ſhort 
lines, a fathom or two in length, each of theſe thort 
lines having a hook faſtened to the looſe end of it. 
This long line is coiled up in a baſket before they go 
to ſet it, and all the hooks baited fo diſpoſed that they 
cannot entangle. When they go to let their lines, the 
baſket is placed in a proper part of the veſſel : one end 
of the line, to which is fixed a proper ſinker, is then 
the benefit of our fiſheries, if fame of them could be induced to come 
and ſettle on our weſtern coalls, to inſtruct the natives in the Left mode 
of carrying on the filheries there; as the ſeas and thores are fornew h: 2 
ot the ſame nature v 1 ih thotc in W in r not ty bold 
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thrown into the fea; and the veſſel is made to proceed 
forward in the direction they wiſh it ſhould lic, till the 


Whale of the coil of ropcs, with all thefe hooks ap. it w 
peuded to it, are {tretched in the fea. This operation a 
15 called i Je lines. Buboys, at regular dittancez, the! 
are fillened to the lines by means of long cords, that = 
reach altogether, or nearly to the button; by the help 3 
of which buoys, che lines are found, Theic lines arc me 
ſulle red to lic a certain time in the water; after which 2 
the fithermen return, and going to one cad of the line, _ 
they pull it up by means of the buoy-rope into the he 
boat, and coil it into the baſket as it riſes, exactly = 
as it was at {irit, taking oF the fifth from the hooks A 
as they come into the veflel, and replacing the hooks rh 
in the lame order as before they were fet, to as to pre- 1 
vent entanglement. Theſeœ hooks are afterwards baited as 
anew, and prepared tor being ſet again z and lo on at AR 
every time they are uſed, a ſimilar proceſs is repeated. th 
2.4. One of theſe long lines contains ſometimes four tn 
or five hundred hooks : the thickneſs of the line, and. | 
ſizc and ttrength of the hooks, as well as the nature of 4 
the bait, arc proportioned to the fith that are intended > 
to be taken. | 
25. 'Theic long lines, on the coaſt of Scotland, are 
uſually ſet and drawn by means of ſmall open boats; 
in conſequence of which, the fiſhing is conlined within 
a {mall diſtance of the coaſt. But the Dutch, and the f 
| people of Harwich and many other places, employ if 
decked veſſels of a conſiderable fize, to ſhoot and haul t 
| their lines; in conſequence of which, they are at li- 
| berty to go to a great diſtance from the ſhore, where i 
| they can remain for a ſuflicient length of time to com- | 
| | pleat a loading, if the fiſhing is favourable, before they 
return to land—the fiſh being cured in the intervals . 
between the ſetting and drawing of their lines. 
| 26. "Thoſe who have not been made acquainted with 


the proper mode of working a veſſel for this purpoſe, 
End it impoſſible to haul a long line into a large vellcls 
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ſor, unleſs the veſici be put under way, ſo as to run at 
an caly rate along the line, the weight of the veſſcl, if 
it were attempted to be hauled in by main force, as in 
a boat, is ſuch as would infallibly break the lincs. They 
therefore find, that a particular rigg of veſſel, and a 
peculiar management of the fails, is neceflary before 
this operation can be properly performed. Wherry- 
rigoed veſſels are deemed peculiarly well calculated for 
this purpoſe; and the people on the weft. coaſt of 
Scotland in general believe, that no other mode of 
rigging can fo well anſwer this, purpoſe : and in parti- 

cular, that floop-rigged veſſels are altoperther unfit for 
it; though I have, ſince I was on that coaſt, met with 
{ome facts that induce me to believe, that there is a 

onfiderable latitude in this reſpect, when the hands 
are very fkilful. 

27 he above will ſerve to give thoſe Readers who 
are altogether ſtrangers to theſe matters, ſome idea of 
the meaning of many things incidentally mentioned in 
this volume without being explained, as being very 
generally known by thoſe who have ever had acceſs to 
{ce the liſheries carried on. 


Te manner of carrying on the Herring Fiſhery at Eye- 
mouth, communicated by /i1r George Knox. 


« 'TO begin with the boats,—they are large cobles, 
from thirty to thirty-three fect long, fron: ſeven feet 
ix inches to eight feet wide in the middle, and about 
three fect wide at the ſtern : the bow is ſharp, flattiſh 
bottomed, and in burthen from five to ſeven tons: 
from their conſtruction, remarkably eaſy rowed, and 
ierviceable for putting up on the beaches of the differ- 
ent cre-ks on the coait. I mention this more particu- 
larly, as I cannot ſind any other, where they are uſed, 


ef this advantageous deſcription. They come under 


the deſcription of boars, ſeizable by the 24th of his 
preſent Majeſty, cap. xivii. ſect. 45.3; which although 
rom the good ſenſe of the officers of the revenue, is 
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not put in execution, yet it would be well if an ex. 
ception was made in their favour. 


1 
« The nets are made of two-ply twine, ſpun from dire 
good hemp; after wrought, are ſteeped amongſt boiled tide 
bark: along the upper part is faſtened ſix or eight and 
plies cf ſmall fine cord, like jack line, to ſtrengthen Th 
them; their dimenfions from fifty to fixty yards long, ing 
and exghteen yards deep :—thele for the float-athing, the 
and ten to each boat. The ſame number, un frenger, the 
arc uſed at the ground-fſhing, forty vards long, and and 
ten deep, — The warp, or what our filkermen call the get 
ſwinyz, is a tarred three-inch hemp- rope, about fort ;- cre 
tive yards long. gin 
The manner ef fiſhing at the Float. lea 
The nets faſtened to cach other by the ſmall cords gat 
at top, and to the ſwing, which is again faſtened to ha 
the boat, having ſmall ſtones affixed along the bottom, | 
to keep them ſuſpended from bladders filled with air inc 
at turface ; are put out to windward of the boat, in a fil 
ſtraight direction acroſs the courſe of the tide, and pr 
drive with the current till hauled in, which is done by in 
the ſkipper pulling the cords at the top, a man at the Je: 
middle, and another at the bottom :—the buoys or We 
bladders being faſtencd by a cord fſiftcen yards long, an 
the top of the nets are conſequently ſunk as many 
| yards below the ſurſace of the water; but this depends fir 
| upon the depth where filing, as they are not ſunk 10 ec 
| much in ſhallow water. | fu 
ne 
The manner cf jiſhing at the Graund. ar 
| « In this fiſhing are uſed two {mall anchors for each b. 
five nets, which are called a Flect:— There is a tarred ] 
| threc-inch hemp-rope, about forty-ſive yards long, faſt- by 
_ 2208 ened to the flouks of each anchor; and at the other W 


end of this rope, is faſtened a ſmali calk for a buoy : 
Again, there is a rope of the ſame ſtrepgth and length 
faitcned to the ſtock of each anchor; to the other end 
42 of which is faſtcacd the nets by the ſmall cords at top, 
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ſuſpended by ſtones at bottom, from bladders at ſurface, 
4; at float-ſiſhery. Ihe flect is thus ſet in a ſtraight 
direction, fixed with an anchor at each end, with the 
tide; that is to ſay, when the current is ſetting eaſt 
and weſt, the direction of the nets is eaſt aud weſt: 
They are ſet in the evening, and hauled in the morn=- 
ing; but when there are great quantities of herrings, 
they are hauled evening and morning: The diſtance 
they uſually fiſh from the ſhore, does not exceed a mile, 
and often ſo near the rocks as to endanger the nets 
getting foul therewith. The ground-fiſhing is in a 
creek or bay, or in ſhallow water : The time they be- 
gin to fiſh, is about the 29th of July: the time they 
leave off fiſhing, is about the zcth of September; in the 
laſt 14 days of which time, the ground-fiſhing utually 
happens. 

« The fiſhings every year ſince the late peace, have 
increaſed in number of boats, longer continuance of 
fiſhing, and quantities taken, till this year. —This ſcaſon 
proved remarkable bad weather, the wind always blow- 
ing from N. and N. N. E. which occaſioned a great 
jea, and ſuch that the boats could not go off; there 
were ſeldom two days in one week during its continu— 
ance even fo favourable. 

« Some days preceding Tueſday 23d Avanft: was 
fine weather; and on that morning, every boat was load- 
ed, having from twenty-five to thirty barrels each. This 
fucceſs might in all probability have continued, had 
not the wind again fet in from the North, preventing 
any-thing from being done for a fortnight. In ſuch 
bad and unſettled weather, the ſucceſs was various : 
| imagine ſome boats caught one hundred and forty 


barrels, and others not above half the quantity. here - 


was no ground-fiſhing here this ſeaſon : it was ſuppoſed 
the bad weather forced the herrings up the Firth to 


Dunbar, where there was a very great ground- "Ong; 
for eight days.“ 


Xx 
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APPENDIX, No. III. 


Obſervations on the generally received deArine concerning 
the migration of Herrings, and other particulars relat. 


ing to their natural hiſtory. 


I. N opinion has very long prevailed, that the her. 

ring is a migratory animal: that it breeds in 
the Nerth Sea, from whence it ifſues forth in a great 
body early in the ſeaſon each year: that this great 
body of herrings comes undivided to the Shetland 
Iles, where it arrives about the middle of June: that 
it from thence proceeds ſouthward, till, meeting with 
the land it divides one body of the fiſh going to the 
weſt. and another to the eaſt of this iſland ; which, in 
their progrets ſouthward, gradually fill the ſeas and 
bays on our coaſt as they advance : that they reach 
Yarmouth, and tte north of Ireland, in the months of 
October and November, where they continue ſome 
time; and that the thoa!, in its progreſs ſouthward, gra- 
dually diſperſes, and diſappcars about the beginning of 
January, retiring as it would ſcem, into the northern 
ſcas, where they again appear the following year, and 
repeat the fame annual progreſs as before. 

2. It is not caly to diſcover the writer who firſt told 
this plauſible tale; but it has been ſo frequently re- 
peated, as to have come gradually to be believed, with- 
out heſitation or enquiry, by almoſt all European na- 
tions; and from thele allegations, admitted as incon- 
rrovertible facts, have been deduced rules for regulat- 
ing the fiſheries in many caſes. It is perhaps of greater 
conſequence that we ſhould not in this reſpect be miſ- 
led, than we are at prefent aware of; and as J have 
met with many facts that tend to render this theory 
doubtful at Jcaſt, I think it my duty here to ſtate 
them to the Public, with a view to induce mankind to 


be more attentive in their obſervations on this ſubie@ 


than they have hitherto been. 
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g. One circumſtance in this tale always ſtruck me as 
very wonderful, viz. that the fiſh were never ſcen at 
ſea in their progreſs ſouthward ; though, if it had been 
true, they mult have gone northward every year, as well 
as ſouthward : but I never yet have met with any per- 
fun who ſays he has ſeen them at fea in their pro- 
greſs northward,—it being always ſuppoſed, wherever 
they have been ſeen, that they were advancing ſouth- 
ward. It is evident, however, that, in the open fea, 
it will be no eaſy matter for a paſling veſſel diſtinctly 
to obſerve the direction of their route, unleſs they 
were moving with great rapidity. This I mention only 
as tending to excite diſtruſt ;—the following facts go 
farther. | | 

4. It is a well-known fact, that the herring-fiſhing 
in Loch-fine in Argyleſhire, uſually commences early in 
June; for the moſt part. long before any herrings have 
been obſerved in any part of the channel between the 
Long Ifland and the Main, or on any part of the coaft 
from Cape-Wrath ſouthward. But as the ſiſh, had the 
theory been juſt, muſt have paſſed from the North Sea 
along all thoſe coaſts, and entered into Loch-fine, 
round the Mull of Cantire, it is ſcarcely poſſible they 
ſhould have been ſuffered to paſs unperccived in all 
caſes, had they really made that progreſs. 

5. The fithing at the Ile of Man, conſiderably to the 
ſouthward of Cantire, ufually commences about the 
beginning of June, which is even before the time that 
the great body of the ſh has been ſuppoled to have 
ieached Shetland, as well as before any herrings have 
been ſeen in thoſe narrow ſeas, through which they 
muſt have paſted in their progreſs thither from the 
Northern Occan, had they come from thence. 

6. Herrings are ſeldom ſeen on the coaſt of Aber- 
cenſhire, except early in the month of June; at 
which time, all the bays on the coaſt from Buchan— 
acts ſouthward for many miles beyond Aberdeen, are 
Lequently fo filled with them as to be taken up 
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by almoſt any kind of ſmall meſhed ncts, in great 
quantities. 

7. The herring-ſiſhing at Eymouth, ever ſince they 
adopted the drave-fiſhing, uſually commences about 
the middle of June. 

8. Although it is commonly the month of October 
before the herring-fiſhing at Yarmouth commences, 
yet it generally happens, that, in the channel to the 
ſouthward of Yarmouth, herrings are catched in great 
abundance in the months of April and May : And 
every perſon who has been in London about that ſeaſon 
of the year, muſt recollect, that the ſtreets are uſually 
filled with freſh herrings every day for many wecks 
together about that time. But at this ſeaſon of the 
year, according to the theory, they ſhould all be at the 
great northern rendezvous, far beyond Shetland. 

Theſe facts ſeem ſtrongly to contradift the fore- 
mentioned theory ;—nor are thoſe that follow, more 
compatible with it. 

9. At Drontheim in Norway, the herring-fiſhery 
commences about the middle of June, and continues 
without any regular intermiſſion till the month of 
February, when they in general ceaſe from fiſhing; 
though herrings may be found there at any time, till 
the fiſhing-ſeaſon in June again arrives. "Phe rcaſon 
they aſſign for not fiſhing in the intermediate months, 
is, that the herrings which are then caught, cannot be 
ſo cured as to keep well. Perhaps a better reaſon is, 
that their cod-fiſhery then commences, which probably 
yields the natives greater returns. 

10. Though, by the wording of the Dutch placaerts, 
it would ſcem to be infinuated that the herrings pro- 
ceed gradually ſouthward, and deſert the Shetland 
ſhores as they advance, yet in fact their mode of fiſh- 
ing does not point out this ro be the cafe. Many of 
their buſſes no ſooner have made their appearance at 
the rendezvous at Braſſu Sound, as the Law requires, 


than Se Len immediately touth ward, and begin 
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to gſh of the coaſt of Aberdeen, where they are found 
every year off Stonehaven, Aberdeen, and Peterhead, 
even within fight of land, as has been ſaid, as early as 
the month of June, 

11. The fiſh do not deſert the Shetland ſeas towards 
the latter part of the ſeaſon, as we muſt ſuppoſe they 
would do, were the theory juſt ; but the fact is, that 
the inconſiderable herring-fiſhery which is at preſent 
carried on by the natives on the weſtern ſhores of 
theſe iflands, ſeldom commences till towards the end of 
autumn, and uſually continues till January or February. 

12. Did the herrings obſerve any uniformity in 
their progreſs, it muſt neceſſarily happen, that nets 
ſtretched in a direction ſo as to croſs that line of pro- 
greſs at right angles, would catch many more fiſh than 
if they were ſet in a direction parallel to the progreſs 
of the herrings; that is to ſay, if the herrings be ad- 
vancing ſouthward, a net ſtretched in a direction from 
caſt to weſt, would catch many more fiſh than one 
which ran in a direction from ſouth to north: becauic, 
in the firſt caſe, the fiſh advancing ſouthward, would 
be forced by thoſe behind into the meſhes of the net, 
ſo as quickly to fill it; whereas, in the other caſe, 
they might march forward on cach fide the net, like 
a body of troops on each ſide of a wall parallel to their 
route, without ſo much as one attempting to pats thro? 
it. No fiſhermen, however, have obferved any ſuch 
difference in their mode of ſetting their neis at fea. 
Both the Dutch and Yarmouth fthers uniformly al- 
low their veſſels to drive as the wind and tide force 
them, without obſerving any difference in their ſuccets 
when it happens that their nets are ſtretched in a di- 
rection ſouth and north, or eaſt and weſt. But, had 
any ſuch progreſs of the fith been obferved, as is 
known to be the caſe with ſalmon, they would have 
taken care to watch thoſe opportunities when the wind 
blew-from the weſt or eaſt at flack tide, (the tide vſually 


iets in thoſe ſeas ſouth and north) then to ſhoot their 
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nets, that by their drifting with the wird, their net; 
might croſs the courſe of the herring: but as no ſuch 
practice prevails, we may reaſonably conclude, that the 
fiſhers have perceived no ſenſible difference in this re. 
ſpect; and by conſequence we may conclude, that the 
alledged progreſſion of the herrings to the ſouthward, 
is only a vague conjecture, founded on inaccurate ob- 
ſervation. 

13. With regard to the fiſhery on our own coaſl;, 
the ſame reaſoning has been applied. It has been ſaid, 
that the herrings, in their progreſs ſouthward from 
the great Northern Ocean, touched fiift on the weſt- 
ern coaſts of Scotland in the ſummer and autumnal 
months; but, paſſing forward, they were oppoſed in 
their courſe directly by the north coaſt of Ireland, 
where, of neceſſity, from this circumſtance, the winter- 
fiſhing muſt always be much more abundlant and cer- 
tain than on the coaſt of Scotland. 

14. If this opinion were well founded, it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily happen, that the carly ſummer-fiſhing of herrings 
ſhould be much more plentiful and certain on the 
northern coaſts of Caithneſs, than in moſt other places; 
becauſe, there the land would oppoſe the great fhoal in 
its progreſs, and all the arms of the ſca ſhould be there 
filled with herrings as full as they could hold. The 
fact, however, is, that thele northern lochs are not 
nearly ſo good for the herring-fiſkery, as mauy of thoſc 
on our weſtern coaſts; and in thoſe lochs the fiſhing is 
uſually beſt during the autumnal and winter months, 
and not worth regarding in ſummer, long after the 
filkcry in Lochfine and at the Ile of Man have becn 
carried on with the beſt tuccels. | 

15. Had this theory been juſt, it muſt alſo have hap- 
pened, that no part of our coaſt could in any reſpect 
have equalled the ſouthern ſhores of the Murray- Frith 
for the herring; fiſhery : for, this coaſt directly oppoling 
the errinys in their ſuppoſed progrels ſouthward, mult 
have (topped them in their courſe; and as the there 
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welt from Buchanneſs trends a little ſouthward, many 
of the herrings, in ſeeking a paſſage to the ſouth, would 
run up towards Inverncls, where, being met by the 
weſtern coaſt, and pent up by thoſe that prefſed forward 14 
from behind, they muſt have been found in inconceive- 1 

able quantities, during the whole time that any part of 
the ſhoal was coming up from the northward; and it 
could only be after theſe were fairly paſſed, that the 
poor priſoners could be allowed to wheel about and 
make their eſcape. At this rate, luverneſs, the Bay of 
Cromarty, and the whole ſouthern ſhores of the Mur- 
ray-Frith, muſt have been the very beſt ſummcr-fiſhing 
ſtations in Britain, and there the fiſhing would gra— 
dually decline as the autumn advanced, fo as to dwindle 
at laſt into nothing in winter. How do facts cor- 
reſpond with this theory ?—Inverneſs has never been a 
good fiſhing ſtation, though a few herrings are catched 
there every ſeaſon, that are chiefly conſumed by the 
people on thore, freſh. his fiſhing begins in autumn, 
and continues through the whole winter, even as late 
2s February, and fometimes March. Herrings are ſel- 
dom leen in the Bay of Cromarty. A ſmall fiſhing has 
been for ſome time paſt carried on upon the north 
tho-es of the Murray-Frith, particularly about Wick 
in Caithneſs: Bur herrings are ſeldom ſcen on the 
ſouthern coaſt of that Frith. and never have been 
found there in ſuch abundance as to eſtabliſh a her- 
ring-fithery of any kind. —low miſerably are we, in 78 
innumerable inſtances, diſappointed by this theory! ; 

16. The only fact I have met with, that ſeems, with- 1 

out any intention of a theoretical nature, to trace the ö 1 
herrings in their progreſs from ſouth to north during 1 
the ſummer ſeaſon, directly contrary to what is uſually 8 14 
aſſerted, is in a letter from the Reverend Mr Downie of | 

Stornoway, dated i qth March 1785, (Appendix to the 1 
Fiſhery Report, No. 45), which runs thus: “ They 9 
(that is the dog-fiſh) make their appearance on the 


weſt bas of che Lewis; our people firſt obſerve them 
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off Gall;nr-Hoad: They run generally in the months 6f 
July and Augu, lometimes near the ſhore, ſometimes 
onc, two, three leagues diſtant: They go from /cuth to 
north, I mean along ſhore, at the fame diſtance from 
the land, and difzppear off Europa-Point : T hey ſcem ol- 
Trays to follow the focal of berrings, as their ſtomachs 
are gencrally full of them when caught.” —5ome liſher- 
men at Aberdeen alſo informed me this ſcaſon, June 
1735, that they had fallen in with a body of herrings 
o'T tie Girdleneſs, near Aberdeen, diſtant five or fix 
jeagues, proceeding directly northward. I was told 
allo at Rothfay, that a ſhipmaſter, whom I did not ſee, 
had fallen in with a body of fith in the year 1783, welt 
of the iſland of Colonſay, moving northward with great 
rapidity. I leave theſe facts as I find them, to the con- 
ſideration of the Reader, without any remark, 

17. Although it lometimes happens that the herrings 
arc found in greater abundance on the weſt coaſt of 
Scotland early in ſummer, when few are to be found 
on the coalt of Ireland; and that, on the contrary, 
plenty are ſometimes found on the coaſt of Ireland to- 
wards the latter part ot the feaſon, when none are to 
be found on the Scottith coaſts, as happened to be the 
cafe pretty much both in the year 1782 and 1783; yet 
this rule is not general, far leſs 7mvariable. Before the 
year 1782, the winter-fiſhing on the Scottiſh coaſt ſel- 
dom failed, and was often very abundant; nor was the 
wiater-fiſhing on the coaſt of Ireland, ever, till then, 
taken notice of as conſiderable. It chanced in the year 
1782, that both the ſummer and winter-fiſhing on the 
coalt of Scotland failed, and that a tolerable fiſhing on 
the Iriſh coaſt caſt up late in the ſcaſon, which aitract- 
cd the attention of our fiſhermen. In 1783, the early 
fiſhing on the coaſt of Scotland was very good,—thc 
late fiſhing there poor, though very abundant on the 
coaſt of Ireland. From this partial fact a general rule 
has been deduced, but without foundation; for, in the 
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in great abundance, in the month of June, but were 
not to be found in any conſiderable body during the 
latter part of the winter; whereas, on the Scottiſh 
coaſts that ſeaſon, a tolerable fiſhing caſt up in July 
and Auguſt; but the moſt abundant was at Loch-Roag 
in Lewis, in the month of November, when ſcarce any 
were found on the coaſt of Ireland. 

18. Did the general theory, ſo confidently aſſerted by 
ſeveral individuals engaged in the fiſhing buſineſs, hold 
good, that buſineſs would be much lets precarious than 
it is found to be at preſent. In that caſe, the buſſes 
would invariably procced at the beginning of the fith- 
ing ſeaſon to the northward, there to wait the fith; 
and when they fell in with a body of them in one bay, 
which afterwards left it, would know that the her- 
rings might be looked for with certainty to the ſouth- 
ward. So far, however, is this from being the caſe, 
that the fiſhermen all agree, they know of no rule for 
forming any ſort of judgment where the fiſh may be 
looked for, after they leave any one loch; and there- 
fore, in caſe of herrings leaving any one loch, the 
buſſes diſperſe to all quarters wherever chance dirccts, 
ſometimes to the ſouth, and ſomctimes to the north, 
not having the leaſt idea where or when they may next 
fall in with them. 

19. Of thele facts innumerable examples might be pro- 
duced : the following only are ſelected. — Aupuſt 1783, 
Herrings were found in abundance in Loch-Craig- 
nith, tome at Oban and Fort-Wiltiam, and great plenty 
in Loch- Urn, but few in the northern Jochs. In 
September and October of the ſame year, ſcarce any 
were found on the coaſt; but, ia November, plenty were 
found in Loch-Roag. In ſhort, a loch-fiſhing is on all 
hands admitted to be a mot precarious buſineſs ; chiet- 
ly from this circumſtance, that no judgment can be 
tormed a priori, in what place the herrings will caſt up; 


and many of the moſt attentive fiſhers, with a_vicw.to .. 
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advice-boats eſtabliſhed along thoſe coaſts, with a vier 


[9 curry intelligence as quickly as podlible to the buſi, 85 
o any place where the herrings chance to have cows hl 
into a loch, or arm of the fea. I, 
20. On this ſubject, it may not be improper to take 5 
notice of a hotion that has been pretty generally pro- yy 
pgated, though probably without ſufficient tound- th 
avyn, 7/2. that the fith arc forced into particular har. mY 
bours, by ftorms of wind driving them forward into 'M 
the days. Witt out pretending to ſay that a body of : 
{ith may not on fone occalions be thus determined to 15 
cnibay, think it may be {afcly afterted, that this is by 
10 ines a general calc, otherwiſe fiſherinen would n 
not be fo frequently at a lois where to find them as at 10 
preſent; for, if it were ſo, they would know, that * 


after an calterly wind, they might be in general found 
in the lochs on an caſtern ſhore ; and after a weſterly h 
wind, m the Skye lochs, and on the weſtern coaſts of 
Scotland: which would remove, in ſome meaſure, that 
uncertainty ſo generally complained of. This is an h 
2rgument founded on experience. Another may be 


c 
grounded on the obſervations that have been made on R 
the very {mall depth to which the ſca is known to be ; 
„itated in a ſtormy as it bas beet, found, that in the n 
dcepoit ten, during the moſt violent wind, it is only a 
tew tcct, not to mention tathoms, on the ſurface, that ; 
ace diſturbed by it: It can only be thoſe, therefore, 
which arc very near the ſurface, that can be force: 
away violently by the wind; and as they have it al- ; 
ways in their power to dive and evade that ditagree- | 
ane conteit, we may coenclute they do fo in gener. | 


Indeed. if they did not do ſo, but were forced along by 


thc furtace waves, it would happen, that wi:cucver they 
apyraachcd the horte, they would be daſhed upon the 
19. ks. with inconceivable violence, and, like a ſhip 
upon a ice orc, be incvitably deſtroycd in inmcntc 
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dom forced by a ſtorm, to go where they would 
nat of themſclves chooſe to go. 

21. Another part of the recuived opinion already 
referred to, is, that the fiſh caught in the month of 
June, are invariably the fatteſt and beſt; and that from 
that period, they turn leancr and worſe in quality as 
the tcaſon alvances. It is alſo believed, that before 
the 25th of June, they are unfit for uſe; and are, 
therelore, forbid by the Dutch regulations, to be taken 
before that day. 

22. But if the fith are uit to be uſed before the 
25th of June, is it poflivle to fuppoſe, that they ſhontl 
be in the ſtate of the higheſt perfection on the 26th of 
that month? Yer this opinion mult be maintained, be— 
fore the two parts of the foregoing theory can be re- 
conciled. This, 1 believe, no perſon will ſerioufly 
müntain, —as all will be ready to admit, that if the 
herrings are in the higheſt ſtate of perfection about the 
middle of June, they muſt have been gradually advan— 
ciny to that ſtate of perfection before that period, as 
happens with all other kinds of fiſh. I therefore con— 
chile, that as ſome of the herrings cavpht about the 
mice of June by the Dutch butles, are, without dit- 
pute, of a very good quility, the Dutch regulation, 
which forbids them to be catched before the 25th of 
that month, is merely an arbitrary regulation, that has 
10 jatt foundation for its eſtabliſhment, or ſome other 
frundation than chat which is here alledged. 


23. That this regulation was not adopted, from the IF 
couſideratiou that the herrings were not advanced ſo 43 
far ſouth as Shetland, before the time mentioned in 1 
the placaerts, appears very plaialy from the regulations 
themſelves ; tor, though all ſhipmaiters are prohibited | 
from {hyoting their nets with a view to catch herring; 1 


for bei cured, till the 24th day of June +, yet, by the 
lame placacrt, they are cxpreſsly permitted to fith for 
+ The ncts are not permitted to be wet till the night of the 24th ut 
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herrings before that time, for bait, This ſhows, that 
herrings were known by the Dutch to be upon the 
coaſt before the time they arc ſaid to iſſue forth from 
the North Sea; and that they knew, as the Drontheim 
fiſhers maintain, that herrings are upon the coaſt at all 
tunes of the year. | 

2.4. This laſt fact is corroborated by the teſtimony 
of the old fiſhers in Loch- fine, and other places on the 
welt coaſt, who invariably maintain, that herrings may 
be there caught at all ſeaſons of the year, if they are 
ſcarched for at a ſufficient depth; as well as by the ex- 
perience of the ſouthern fiſhers, who ſupply the Lon- 
don market with freſh herrings in the moaths of 
April and May. 

25. Another opinion has ariſen out of this, that 
ſeems to be as ill ſupported by facts, as any of thoſe 1 
have hitherto had occaſion to animadvert upon. It is, 
That the herrings which come firſt upon the coaſt, 
are ſmaller, as well as fatter, than thoſe that come after- 
wards: that the largeſt and leaneſt herrings are catched 
only during the winter-months ; and that theſe large, 
lean, winter-catched herrings, are the only kind that 
can be properly cured for the Weſt Indian market, &c. 

26. That the carlieſt herrings are not invariably 
imall, we know from this circumſtance, that the her- 
rings caught in Loch-fine, very early in the ſeaſon, are 
in general very large-fized herrings, and for the mo! 
part much larger than thoſe catched later in the ſeaſon 
oi Dunbar. | 

27. In like manner, it is well known, that the Manx 
herrings, (herrings that are catched about the Iſle of 
Man), which are uſually catched early in the ſeaſon, 
arc larger than thole of Yarmouth, which are taken 
at a more advanced featon, in the proportion ſome— 
times of one to two, and ſeldom leſs than as two to 
three. 

28. Juſt ſo we find, that the herrings which arc 
caught about Inverneſs, and from thence to Wick, 2s 
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: iſo thoſe in Loch-Eil near Fort-William, are for the 

. moſt part a much ſmaller kind of herring, than thoſe | 

that are caught about Loch-Broom and that neigh— 

bourhood, though the fiſhing begins as early at Loch- j 

| Broom as at cither of thoſe places, and though the 2 
fiſhing uſually continues longer in them, eſpecially 

; about Inverneſs, than Loch-Broom. 

29. But there are other facts, which place this object 14 

| in another point of view. Sometimes a ſhoal of large 11 


herrings will appear in a particular loch, leave it, and be 
ſucceeded by one of a ſmaller kind, and vice ver/a: And 
ſometimes it happens, that very large fiſh are found in 
one loch, at the very time that in other places near it 
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only very ſmall herrings can be found; and ſome— 14 

times the large and ſmall herrings are intermixed in w 
| the ſame ſhoal, and may be caught at the fame ſeaſon 1 
of the year. I will give examples of all theſe kinds a 
t that occurred while I was on that coaſt in the year | 1 
1784. 99 
| 30. At Oban, a ſhoal of large lean fiſh (about 700 ' 
| to a barrel) made its appearance in the end of July, | 


or beginning of Auguſt, where they continued ten or 
s twelve days, and then ſuddenly diſappeared ; but where 
| they went, nobody knew, as no fiſh reſembling theſe "I's 
were ſeen on any part of that coaſt during all that ſca- f 
ſon. About a week or ten days after their departure, 1 

they were ſucceeded by another ſhoal of ſmall fiſh, ' b 
| (about 1200 to a barrel), which continued in that bay | ; 
tor ſome weeks, but not in large quantities. « 
31. In like manner, it happened that very ſeaſon, 
that abundance of large fine herrings were caught in 1 
 Loch-Urn, at the ſummer-fiſhing; but theſe were ſuc- [A 
ceeded afterwards by a body of ſmaller fiſh, not much 1 
above half their ſize. | 
| 32. Again, at the time that the body of large fiſh 


above deſcribed was in the bay of Oban, another ſhoal 1 
ol fiſh, of a much ſmaller ſize, (about 12 or 1590 to | ' 
2 barrel), caſt up in Loch-Craignith, to the ſouth of it; i 
VS 
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and another ſhoal ftill ſmaller, at Fort-William, to tg: 
north ot it: nor arc Juch diverſities as theſe in the leat 
uncommon. For this reaſon, a buſs properly equppe| 
always carries three fets of nets having meſhes of dif. 
ferent ſizes, that they may be prepared to catch that 
lie ob {ith which chances to come in the way -an; on 
this wiſe forccaſt depends very often the ſucceſs of the 
fiſhery. The people of Rothſay in Bute, from having 
beltowed a more than ordinary attention to this ch— 
cumſtance, have defervedly obtained a very high dc- 
gree of reputation in the herring-fithery +. 

33. Wich regard to what has been aflerted, tliat the 
ſnall herrings arc always fatteſt, and moſt diſſicult to 
be cured, I do not meet with facts to ſupport cither 
the one or the other of theſe aſſertions. In the cafe: 
already mentioned, that conſiſted with my own know- 
ledge, the facts ſtood thus ;— 

34. The ſmall herrings that were catched in Loch- 
Craigniſh (32.) were very good; thoſe ſtill ſmaller, that 
were caught near Fort- William (32.) ſtill better; and 
the large ones, that were caught at Oban (30.) were 
much leaner, and of a worſe qualiry than the others. 
Thete facts feem to conſirm the theory. On the other 
hand, the large herrings that were caught at the be- 
ginning of the ſcaſon in Loch-Ura (31.) were fatter, 
and in every reſpect better than thoſe ſmaller ones 
which were found in it at a later period (31.) Put the 
largeſt and fatteſt fiſh that were caught on that coalt 
in the year 1784, were caught in Loch-Roag, towards 


+ In the month of Auguſt 1784, a great body of herrings came into 
i.och-Urn, conſiſting of many different ſizes intermixed.—** Yelter- 
night, favs Mr Macdonnell of Barriſdale, in his letter to Mr John 
Clark, dated Augvſt 3d, (Appendix to the Report on the fſherics, 
No. 13.), I went into the loch fLoch-Urn), and carricd with ne 
ncts, ſome larger, ſome ſmaller in the meſhes ; and 1 have the pleaſure to 
te you, that thoueh I had but four of our ſmall country nets 


te yaul, not exceeding the fifth part of a buſs-train, in leſs than 


twenty minutes I hauled twelve barrels of fiſh—every net, as they went 


wide er narrow in the meſh, catching herring in proportion to their iat. 
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the latter end of November (17). "Theſe facts contra- 
dict every part of the theory. 

35. From particular facts, let us come to others 
more general. Ir is univerſally admitted, that the 
Manx herrings are not only much larger in general, 
but alſo much fatter than thoſe of Yarmouth; as are 
thoſe of Loch-fine beth fatter and larger than thoſe 
caught off Dunbar. 

36. Hence, ſmall herrings are not, as /uch, to be ac- 
counted cither better or worſe than large ones; nor 
re ſummer-raught herrings, as ſuch, to be accounted 
better than thoſe caught in winter—an infinite diver- 
ſity being obſerved to take place in this reſpect. 

37. Neither are lean herrings more eaſy to be cured 
than fat ones, in equal circumſtances, if the concurrent 
teſtimony of all the fiſhermen I talked with can be re- 
lied on. Nor are they more ſaleable at any market: for, 
they unanimouſly declared, that if in any caſe they 
had lean and fat fiſh to ci.voſe upon, they would in- 
variably prefer the fat kind for any purpoſe what- 
ever +. Some of them indeed deſcribed a kind of oily 
herrings, which they ſeemed to conſider as a diſcaſed 
{ſh, which they wiſhed to reject, becauſe they were apt 
to gild; but the real healthy fiſh, though much fatter, 
they did not conſider as peculiarly liable to that diſ- 
order 3. 

+ It has been in particular often aſſerted, that lean herrings are 
wuch better for being cured as red herrings, than fat filh* But, on all 
tic welt coaſt, this fact was denied, —the owners of red-herring houſes 
variably concurring in afſcitiny, that the fatteſt and bcit herriags were 
lor preferable to lean ones for this particular uſe. 

4 It is commonly ſaid, that when great quantities of herrings can 
Le caught, and no opportunity occurs for curing them, a great deal 
of oil may be extracted from them by boiling — There is much reaſon 
to iujpett this is a miſtake. When herrings have been gutted, and 
zie boiled for eating, it is well known, that very little oil is thus 
Kvarated from them. It is alio well erough known, that if the en- 
trails be boiled by themielves, a confiderable quantity of oil is ob- 
tained, which is in all caſes carefully preſetved by our fiſhers. I there- 
tre {uſpett, that if they be beikd without being gutted, the oil that 
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38. If fat fiſh are therefore not to be rejected a; 
unſaleable at the Weſt Indian market, fo neither are 
{mall fiſh, as ſuch, there unwelcome, if the following 
fact, which I had from a conſiderable fiſh- merchant in 
London, can be relied upon. He was employed by the 


fiſhers about Wick and Inverneſs, for ſeveral years, 


to diſpoſe of the herrings they cured. The owners 
of theſe fiſh, thinking the largeſt were beſt, had ſepa- 
rated the large from the ſmall, and empowered him to 
fell rhe fall at a lefs price per barrel. "They were equal- 
iy well cured and packed as the others, and he fold them 
at firit ſomewhat lower than the large; but, finding a 
great demand for the ſmall, he raiſed the price to the 
fame as the others, and found he could always diſpo: 
of the ſmall rather in preference to the others. —'This 
was for the Welt India market; and upon enquiry he 
found, that when well-cured, the proprictors there 
liked the ſmall herrings beſt, becauſe they could be 
more eaſily divided into what portions they pleated 
than the larger +, 

39. As to fiſh caught at different ſeaſons, there is 
not a doubt but that it is more difficult to cure ſum- 
mer than winter-caught fiſh : becauſe, in ſummer, the 
imalleſt delay in any of the operations, will ſpoil them 


entirely; the being a few minutes, as I Þave been tre- 


quently aſſured, expoſed to the ſun at that ſeaſon, will 
ſo effectually ſpoil them, as that they never will take on 
the ſalt, and therefore muſt be uſcleſs; whercas in win- 


is thus obtained, mull ariſe chiefly from the entrails; and if fo, it mul! 
be a very unœconomical practice, to deſtroy the whole fiſn for obtaining 
it. This I mention, not as a decided point, but as a very proper tuljuct 
for obſervation and accurate experiment It i5not tle fiitift kinds of F. h 
that yield the moſt oil. Salmon afford but very little; but in the cur» 
ing, after they are in the barrels, a ſmall quantity of that oil is worked 
off; and this operation, they find, teuds much to prevent the 4 
from becoming gilded. I rauch ſuſpect, that this wogll Le by fi tC 
bett method alto, of obtaining the oil from the hierrings, as well as the 
beſt method of curing that delicate fiſh, 

F Theſe were fo very ſinall, as to take, in ſome c ſcs, about 22 1 
a barcel, | 
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ter, a much longer delay is not accompanied with equal 
hazard, Whatever the quality of the fiſh therefore 
may be, there is a greater riſk that they will be ſpoiled 
in the curing in ſummer, than in winter; but if proper 
care be taken, there is not a doubt but the fatteſt ſum- 
mer-cured fiſh that can be obtained, will be equally 
good with the beſt that can be obtained in winter, and 
much better than the lean fith that ſhall be caught at 
that ſeaſon. 

40. There is one peculiarity relating to the natural 
hiſtory of herrings, that ſeems to diſtinguiſh them from 
all other kinds of fith with which I am acquainted, and 
which affects the various queſtions agitated in this en- 
quiry, in many different ways.—lIt has been ſuppoſed, 
that herrings either breed in the North Seas during 
the ſpring months, when they deſert our coaſts, or 
that they iſſue from thoſe ſeas in ſearch of a more con- 
venient place to depoſit their ſpawn in, (for I do not 
find that ſpeculators are agreed as to this point). There 
are good reaſons, however, for believing, that neither 
of theſe opinions is well founded. 

41. It is found by experience, that in every unſorted 
heap of herrings, at whatever ſcaſon of the year they 
have been catched, there are found ſome that haye 
full roes, others that are altogether empty, being lately 
{pawned, which are called by the Dutch olten her- 
rings, and others in all the difterent ſtages of pregnan- 
cy f. Hence it muſt appear evident, that the herring 
does not breed at one particular ſcaſon only, like moſt 
other kinds of fiſh, and the greateſt part of the wild 
animals we know ; but that, like man, and ſeveral tribes 
of domeſtic animals, they procreate at all ſeaſons of the 
year without exception. This being the caſe, it will 
follow, that herrings muſt ſpawa in all thoſe ſeas in 
which they are ever found; ſo that they can have no 


} This may be obfſerred by inſpecting any parcel of u:77ed Rritita 
carcd herrings, 
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particular place for breeding in. The fact above men- 
tioned with reſpect to the diverſity that is obſerved in 
every heap of herrings, I had occaſion to obſerve my. 
ſelf, and it was confirmed to me by every intelligent 
fiſherman I converſed with; but it was only a few who 
told me that they had frequently had their fiſhing. 
lines in Loch-fine and other places, covered with the 
ſpawn of the herrings which they had found in the 
bottom of the watcr. 

42. But though all agreed that the fact above men- 
tioned was undeniable, yet they acknowledged that 
the following diverſities with regard to it were ob— 

ſervable. 

3. It ſometimes happens that a ſhoal of herrings 
will be found, the greateft part of which are full of roe; 
while another ſhoal will be met with, perhaps at the 
ſame time of the year, the greateſt part of which are 
lately ſpawned ( /otten }, or another in which the ge- 
nerality of them are in an early ſtate of pregnancy, 
while a fourth has them all intermixed, without avy 
one kind having the aſcendency. 

44. From the facts that I could collect, it likewiſe ap- 
peared to me probable, that, upon the whole, a greater 
proportion of herrings found on our coaſt are pretty 
far advanced in their pregnancy, and ſhotten, towards 
the months of November and December, than at the 
earlier periods of the fiſhery. —This ſeemed to me e- 
bable, though it was not ſupported by ſuch a general 
concurrence of opinion as to render it certainly to be 
relied on. 

45. It was, however, very univerſally admitted, that 
at whatever ſcaſon the fiſh were catched, thole that 
had lately ſpawncd, or were what is called footten, are 
the leanett and worſt herrings: that they approach to 
this lean meagre ſtate as they come towards full roc; 
and that they are fatteſt and beſt when they are not at 
all, or but a ſmall degree advanced in their pregnancy. 
Theſe diftercat ſtates can be diſtinguiſhed by a ilful 
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fiſherman, without a particular examination, merely by 
the glance of his eye, who can obſerve a ſenſible differ- 
ence where another perſon could not perceive it in the 
leaſt, as I frequently experienced when on board the 
cutter, the common men never failing to pick out the 
beſt with the utmoſt facility, where I would have been 
much difficulted +. 

46. Though this peculiarity has not, that I know of, 
been taken notice of by any of thoſe who have treated 
of the natural hiſtory of the herring, it is plain the 
Dutch have been long well acquainted with it; for, in 
their printed regulations, it is expreſsly required, that 
at all ſcaſans of the fiſhery, the herrings of each night's 
catching ſhall be carefully ſorted into three parcels, the 
prime, (I write here from memory, and am not certain 
of the name), the full, and the Motten, which laſt is al- 
ways accounted rebate fiſh. From the circumſtances 
ſtated it will appear, that this ſorting muſt always be 
a matter of great importance, if we with to obtain very 
fine herrings; and as it is not much attended to by our 
fiſhers, that muſt be one principal mean of making our 
fiſh be much inferior to the beſt of the Dutch herriags. 

47. 1 could not find, by my enquiries, at what fize or 
age the herring begins to brecd, or how long it is in 
attaining its full growth; but it is ſometimes found in 
roe of a very ſmall fize, and conſequently {mall lean 
fiſh may be found, as well as large fat and plump fiſh. 
It is probable they ſometimes have artained to a con- 
ſiderable age, from the very great difference of ſize 
we obſerve in thoſe which have attained maturity 3. 

A Gentleman who had great experizace in the fitheries, favoured 
me with the following remarks on this ſubject.—“ There are, Lid he, 
many different qualities of kerrings, which may be known at ſighe, or 
otherwiſe, The beſt are a thick ſhort ch, which, on being exan..ucd, 
have a fat yellowith fwinming-ba, * thote hat ate longer, and have chis 
50 whiter, and more Ike a ſtiſng, are of an inferior quality; hu ine 

Worlt are thoſe that arc long and thin, and have a beg blown up with 


air,” | 

{ The herring is a delicate fith, which is killed by a very fmall degree 

ef violcuce. Whenever it is taken out of the water, cveu tho! it feces 
rp. . : 
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48. From the whole of cheſe facts, it will, I hope, 
appear, that though the natural hiſtory of this wonder. 
ful little fiſh is not as yet enough known to enable us tg 
ſpeak with certainty as to many particulars concerning 
it, yet there ſeems to be no reaſon to doubt, that the 
gencrally received opinion concerning its migrations, is 
altogether erroneous; and that thoſe general rules 
which have been deduced as to the goodneſs or bad- 
neſs of large or ſmall herrings, or as to the ſize or 
quality of ſuch as have been catched at an early or late 
ſeafon of the year, cannot be relied upon, the excep- 
tions being ſo numerous as to leave no room for eſta- 
bliſhing the rule. 


to have received no hurt, it gives a ſmall ſqueak, and immediately er- 
pires; and though it be thiown inſtantly back into the water, it never 
recovers —Hence ariſes the proverb, as dead as a berring, 

No conjecture can he made relating to its food. It ſeems to be nou- 
riſhed by fome ſubſtance that abounds every-where in the ſca- water 
in prodigious quantitics, though too minute for obſervation.-Were 
it nat every-where preſent in the water, the ſhoals are fo gicat, that 
thoſe which come laſt, muſt ſuffer for want of fond, and become lean. 
"This is never taken notice of by fiſhermen. It is obſerved, that the 
ſtomach contains only a quantity of ſlimy matter, unleſs it be very near 
the 1pawning-time, when a few ſmall fiſh are ſometimes found in the 
ſlomach : they are then called % fith, being more full of blood than 
at other ſcaſous: they never take bait but when in this ſtate, and very 
ſeldom then. 

Some fanciful people, in order to make the hiſtary of their migr 
tions complete, deſeribe them as being led forward by a leader who d- 
re&ts their courſe, who has been called tlicir A. No ſuch thing is even 
believed by any of the hikermen. 

When a great body of hertines are in the water, they can be diſtiact- 
ly perceived by the ſmell, as I myſelf frequently experienced. 

They ſometimes ſwim very near the ſurface, and ſometimes at 3 
greater depth, as has been ſaid ; hut the circumſtances that occaſion the 
one or the other, have not been obſerved. It does not depend on the 
ſcaſon of the year, nor, by what I could learn, on any obſerved pecu- 
liarity of weather. 

At times they ſeem to take pleaſure in riſing to the ſurface of the 


water, aud putting up their noſes, and inſtantly drawing back. This“ 


occaſions a little pattering noiſe, like the found of a few large drops of 
tain on the water; which is denominated by the natives on the ſhores 
they frequent, the play of herrings. It is moſt uſually obſerved in a ſtilt 
calm evening; and at theſe times, they are thought not to enter reacaly 
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40. Many of the facts above ſtated would ſeem to 
indicate, that tho” the herring may be in ſome meaſure 
acconnted a roving fith, yet that it in many caſes ſcems 
to be pretty much confined to one ground, where it 
breeds and remains, nearly as a particular breed of 
ſhcep, if left to itſelf, would not depart very far from 
its native hills. Some facts indeed ſeem to point as if 
there were ſome diverſity in the ſhape and other qua- 
lities of particular breeds of this kind of fiſh, like that 
which we oblerve with regard to oxen, ſheep, &c. 
The large ſize, and uncommonly fine quality of the 
Manx and Loch-fine herrings, when compared with 
thoſe of Yarmouth and Dunbar ; the uniform ſmall 
ſize, and compact form of the Dronthcim herrings, 
when compared with thoſe much larger that are fre- 
quently caught on the weſt coaſt of Lewis, ſeem to give 
ſome obſcure indications of this ſort. - But we are ag 
yct by far too little advanced in our knowledge on this 
ſubject, as even to dare to hazard a conjecture on this 
head, 


into the nets, and tkerefore it is not thought a favourable indication of 
the ſucceſs of the fiſhery for that niglit. 

But the moſt wonderful peculiarity relating to the economy of that 
little fiſh, was one that I never had an opportunity of obſerving myſelf, 
but which I was afſured was a fact, by every perſon acquainted with the 
blheries who ſpuke with me on that {it-jctt. I therefore tell it to the 
Reader as | had it, without contradicting or confirming it, tho' I rather 
ſuſpect the opinion has taken its riſe from inaccurate obſcryation, lt is, 
ſay they, a certain ſact, that at particular times, in thoice lochs where 
herrings abound, a ſtrong ſmart {found is heard, like the report of a piſtol 
when fired. This ſound, it is ſuppoſed, is in tome inconceiveable way 
produced by the berrings themlelves, and is always accounted a certain 
prpof that they are immediately to leave that place, When the ſound 
is heard, or ſuppoſed to be heard, it is ſaid the herrings have cracked; 
and, in that caſe, it never fails but that the whole are gone before next 
day. Whatever truth may be in this, there can be no doubr but. the 
herrings frequently withdraw from any loch in a very ſhort time, and 
leave no veſtige o them behind, 

Mr Knox of Lycaouth remarks, it is obſervable for a day before, as 
well as ſome days after a northerly blaſt, there is ſeldom much ſucceſs: 
whether the herrings knowing by ſome natural in ſtinct of its coming on 
30 off into deep water, or whether they keep at the bottom to 4v4id the 
large, I will not take upon me lay, 
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50. Mr Macdonell of Barriſdale is one of the for 
men | have met with, who has attempted to make an 
obſervations on this ſubje&. Some others 1 have 
found, who are convinced that herrings do actually 
breed in our own feas, and only retire to the bottom, 
where they remain lefs active than at other ſcaſons, 
during the time we do not obſcrve them on our coaſts, 
his conjecture ſeems to gain force from the obfery- 
ation, that herrings are catched in the ſhallow ſeas near 
London, where nets can be let down near the bottom, 
at a ſeaſon of the year when they cannot be found in 
our deeper ſeas, where no net could reach them +. But 
however this may be, Mr Macdonell above named 
thinks he can diſtinguiſh, in the lochs with which he i; 
acquainted, two kinds of herrings :—one he calls home- 
bred fiſh, which he knows by certain peculiarities of 
ſhape, &c. from all others ;—the others he calls fo- 
reign fiſh, or ſuch as have been bred elſewhere, and 
only occalionally come into the loch that does not be» 
long to chem; the native herrings themſelves ſome— 
times in their turn making a tour elſewhere, but re— 
turn again. —l take it not upon me to ſay that this 
tncory is juſt, more than the other. Much of conjec— 
ture muſt be in every-thing of this nature; and long 
and attentive obfcrvation is neceſſary, before it can 
either be confirmed or rejected. But the following 
remarks, with which he in the moſt obliging manner 
_ tavoured me, in anſwer to ſome queries I put to him 
in Writing, appear to mc fo very ingenious and import- 
ant on this ſubject, that I cannot think they ſhould be 
concealed from the Public. 


+ Perhaps the progrefs of the hecrings could be beſt traced by means 
ef other fith ; for, in general, the herring is preferred as a bait to all 
ethers, either by cod or ling. If, therefore, the herrings be in thoſe 
feas that are not too deep for theſe ſiſh, it is to be preſumed they 
wilt be found in the flomach of the cod or ling when caught. Cod are 
{eldom found in water that excecds 30, or at moſt 40 fathoms; ling 
have been caugſit in 200 fathoms water: if the herring docs not link 
to a greater depth than that, therefore, they might be traced by means 
of Wick I. e 
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51. It may not, ſays he be improper here to infert 
a tew obſervations I made on the herrings in our bays, 
that in ſome degree diſtinguith them from thoſe of the 
neighbouring ones. Phe herrings of this loch (th.t 
is Loch-Urn) and Loch-Duich, I mean the home-bre4 
ones, are ſhort, their bellies prominent, their backs 
thick, and rather hollow, or bending inwards about the 
middle of it, than ſtraight; and as the kerrings of both 
bays ſeem to be the ſame, when they leave Loch-Duich, 
they generally caſt up here. Thoſe of Loch-Neviſh 
have more of the ſalmon ſhape, are ſtronger, and have 
large black and full eycs. Thoſe of Loch-Na-naugh 
have ſomething that diſtinguiſh them from both, and 
lo forth. Not but that the ſame thoal may ſometimes 
viſit all theſe bays, and perhaps many more.” 

52. On this ſubject I ſhall beg leave to ſubjoin a few 
other remarks made by the ſame ingenious and atten» 
tive obſerver. 

53. About eleven years ago, ſays he, a very large 
thoal of foreign fiſh appeared at Garcloch about the 
beginning of Auguſt, being the only one of that Kind 
that I remember to have ſeen ſo early in the ſcaſon. 
Their courſe was from the north ſouthward, and in 
their progreſs filled all the lochs and bays as far as 
Loch-Duich, and cven that loch. A ſmall branch of 
ic came to this loch, continucd in it five days, and then 
diſappeared, carrying with them a ſmall body of home- 
bred filh they found in the loch. They continued, 
however, longer in the bays to the northward, then 
retired to the offing till winter, when they returned to 
theſe bays; I mean to the northern ones, and to thole 
on the north and caſt of Skyc, where they remained 
until the beginning of January. In this manner they 
continued to make their appcarance early and late for 
five years, or until the whole body of them were de— 
ſtroyed; nor did I hear, nor do I think that this 
ſhoal ever removed farther to the ſouthward or weſt- 


wart; It is renin Eoble, that the Pome-bred fab were 
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ell along diſtinguiſbable among them. Since that time, 
no conſiderable ſhoal of foreign fiſh appeared in my 
diſtrict; though now and then a few, probably the 
remains of the great ſhoal, were diſtinguiſhable an.ong 
the home-bred fiſh. 


54. © In the year 1753, a very large ſhoal of fo- 
reign fiſh came into Loch-broom, and the bays in its 
neighbourhood, in winter. They continued their viſits 
for three or four years; then ſlackened. Soon there- 
after, they appeared in Barra, in winter likewiſe. They 
continued a- year or two, and then made off. —The 
winter following, they came into the bays on the weſt 
fide of Skye, in immenſe quantities, and continued 
to return regularly every October or November till the 
year 1765, and afterwards in ſmaller bodies till 1768, 
when they entirely vaniſhed, or I ſuppoſe were all de- 
ſtroyed.” 

55. What a pity it is that ſo attentive an obſerver 
ſhould not be placed in a condition to extend his ob- 
ſervations farther, and to benefit the fiſheries by his 
uncommon ſkill and indefatigable affiduity ! — This is 
that Mr Macdonell, who, when a boy, was engaged in 
the rebellion in 1745, for which he was condemned, 
and reſpited; and after eighteen years confinement in 
the Caſtle of Edinburgh, was at laſt pardoned and 
liberated. 

56. The foregoing obſervations are only meant to 
ſhow, that we ſhould not blindly adopt either the 
theory or the practice of others.—I do not attempt to 
ſubſtitute any theory in place of one that is evicently 
liable to great objections :—my aim is rather to induce 
Gentlemen to think for themſelves, and collect facts 
on this very curious ſubject, than to raiſe any uſcle!s 
fabric on imperfect foundations. 
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MEMORIAL of the Earl of Gallauay and 
ethers, to the Right Honourable the Lords Com- 
miſſioners of His Majeſty's Treaſury, dated! Lendon 
April 15. 1783. 


HEWETH, That attempts have been lately made 
in Scotland, to ſalt beef and pork to a conſiderable 
extent, both for uſe of ſhips in their voyages, and for 
exportation to foreign markets: And if reaſonable en- 
couragement is held out to ſuch as may think proper 
to carry on this branch of trade in Great Britain, it 
might in time prove very beneficial both to the landed 
2nd commercial intereſts thereof ; becauſe the farmers 
and graziers would then have ſtronger inducements to 
raiſe and fatten cattle and hogs, when they could at 
all times find a good and ready market for them; and 
the merchant would not always be under the neceſſity 
of either importing theſe articles from Ireland, or ſend- 
ing his ſhips to that kingdom, not only for a ſupply to 
his correſpondents abroad, but alſo for the very provi- 
fions requiſite for the uſe of his ſhip during her voy- 
age. Nevertheleſs, as the laws ſtand at preſent relative 
to the dnties upon falt, and to. the drawbacks upon the 
exportation of ſalted proviſions, it appears abſolutely 
impracticable, that any attempts made in Great Bri- 
tain to cure beef and pork for exportation, or for the 
uſe of thips during their voyage, can be attended with 
ſucceſs to thoſe who may engage in ſuch a butineſs. 
And if ſuch is the fact, which will appear by the fol- 
lowing obſervations, it is equally impoſſible, that the 
ſarmer or grazier can have ſufficient encouragement 
to raiſe and fatten cattle and hogs, becauſe he would 
not find a ready market for them, ſhould he increaſe 
his preſent quantity to any conſiderable extent. 
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That, either owing to inattention, or ſome other 
cauſc, Scotland, as the Laws ſtand at preſent, is not 
cyen upon a footing with England in the article of 
curing beef and pork for exportation, in two very eſ- 
fential points, viz. ½, That in England, the drawback 


of five ſhillings per barrel is received upon the export. 


ation of a barrel containing 32 gallons of well-cured 
beef or pork, whether it is cured with Engliſh or 
foreign falt ſeparately, or with a mixture of each; 
whereas in Scotland, no ſuch drawback, or any draw. 
back whatever indeed, is allowed upon ſuch a barrel, 
unleſs cured with foreign ſalt alone; nay, what is more 
remarkable, no beet or pork cured with a mixture 
of ſalt, can, as the Law at preſent ſtands, be exported 
from Scotland, even without the bounty or drawback, 
and even although the Scots ſalt uſed therein has 
paid the equalizing duty with England. It is true, 
the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, upon application, 
generally permit ſuch to be exported ; but they never, 
and it is preſumed cannot allow the drawback of five 
ſhillings per barrel on the exportation of proviſions ſo 
cured with a mixture of ſalts. Now, this hardſhip wil! 
appear particularly diſtreſſing to Scotland, when it is 
conſidered, that in order to cure beef and pork pro- 
perly to ſtand a warm climate, it is eſſentially neceſſiry 
that it ſhould be firſt rubbed with ſmall or home-made 
ſalt, as is the univerſal practice in Ireland, and lie in 
the pickle thereof from ten to twenty days, in order to 
draw off the blood and other ſuperfiuous juices, which 
is called Pining; fer, if great or foreign ſalt was uſed 
in this part of the proceſs, the juices of the proviſions 
would be ſo much exhauſted by the ſtrength thereof, 
and they would thereby become fo dry and hard, that 
they would be unfit almoſt for uſe, at leaſt for ſale in 
a well ſupplied market. After being ſo rubbed and 


pined with ſmall ſalt, the proviſions are taken out of 


the ſtecps, and then packed away with great ſalt in caſks 
proper for exportation; and thoſe converſant in the 
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huſineſs, know how neceſſary great or foreign ſalt is for 
this purpoſe. 2d, In England, a proportional draw- 
back is allowed of two ſhillings and ſixpence upon the 
exportatlon of half-barrels; whereas in Scotland no 
drawback is allowed upon any caſks under the fize ot 
32 gallons, even although the bect or pork thercin is 
cured with foreign ſalt alone,—a hardſhip obvious and 
well known to thoſe converſant in the buſineſs, many 
half-barrels being wanted for the convenience of ſtow- 
age, and the ſupply of the Weſt-India iſlands. 

That the memorialiſts do not mean to inſinuate, 
that even if Scotland was put upon a footing with 
England in theſe two particulars, any attempts made 
there to cure proviſions for exportation, or for the 
uſe of ſhips during their voyages, will be attended 
with ſucceſs, while the ſalt-dutics, and bounties or 
drawbacks on falted becf and pork, remain as they at 
preſent are; neither can ſuch attempts be attended 
with ſucceſs in England, as will be evident from the 
following conſiderations : 

Firft, At the time of the Union, the duty in Eng- 
land upon home-made falt was only 38. 4 d. per buſhel 
of 56 lib. and upon foreign preat falt only 6s. 114. 
fer buſhel of 84 lib.; and, at that period, the draw- 
back paid in England, vpon the exportation of bect 
or pork properly cured, was 5 8. per barrel of 32 
gallons wine - meaſure; which article was, by the 8th 
article of the Treaty of Union, extended to Scotland, 
upon paying at the cuſtomhouſe of exportation, the 
equalizing duty with England on Scots falt uſed in cur- 
ing ſuch proviſions. Now, as it takes about a buſhel 
of home-made ſalt, and nearly half-a-buſhel of foreign 
great ſalt, to cure a barrel of beef or pork properly 
for exportation, and for the pickle to fill it up when 
ſhipped, the duties thereon, according to the above- 
mentioned rate, would be about 6s. 9d. By this 
drawback, therefore, of 5 s. per barrel, there was about 
215. 9d. paid to the revenue on each barrel exported, 
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provided the proportions of home-made and forcigy 
ſalt were uſed as above. If there was a greater pro- 
portion of home-made ſalt uſed than above mentioned, 
the duty to the revenue would be leſs, and vice verſe, 
At preſent, however, the duty on home-made falt is 
& s. per buſhel of 56 lib. and upon foreign great ſalt 
108. 409. per buſhel of 84 lib.; the amount of which 
duty, in the above proportions uſed in curing a barrel 
of beef or pork, is 10s. 6d. ; while, at the ſame time, | 
the drawback upon exportation is no more ſtill than | 
5s. Here, then, is an evident diſadvantage of 3s. 5d. 
per barrel, which a perſon who cures beef or pork in 
Drain now labours under, more than he did before 
thc ate duties in 1780 and 1782 were laid upon falt. 
2d/y, The very heavy duties neceſſary to be paid 
down upon foreign falt, before it can be removed from 
the King's cellars, 1s another very great diſadvantage 
and diicouragement to any perign who cures beef for 
exportation in Great Britain. This duty, as ſtated 
above, is now about 10 8. 4d. per buſhel of 84 lib.; 
io that the proportion thereof, being half-a-buſhel as 
above mentioned, uſed upon each barrel of falted 
beef or pork, is 5s. 2d. beſides the duty upon a buſhe! 

_ of home-made ſalt alſo uſcd therein, to be paid before 
it can be removed from the falt-pans ; making in all 
fully onc- fourth part of the whole value of each barrel 
of beef or pork when ready for market. This requires 
a great ſtock to be employed in ſuch a buſineſs, even 
if the whole duties were to be drawn back at export- 
ation, which deters a Britiſh merchant from engaging 
in it; eſpecially when he conſiders, that in Ireland 
no duty whatever is paid upon Iriſh-made ſalt, only 
3+ d. per buſhel on Britiſh, and 44d. per buſhel on fo- 
1cign great ſalt; and on exportation of the proviſions 
from thence, the merchant pays a farther duty of 
one thilling per barrel for beef, and 18. 6 d. for pork, 
all Iriſh money. The advantage, therefore, that the 
I:i{h has over the Britiſh merchant, is, in this reſpcct, 
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ſo evident, that it is unneceſſary to ſay any-thing far- 


ther upon it. 
30% A third diſadvantage under which a perſon 


would labour who cures beet or pork in Great Britain 
is, That no drawback whatever is allowed on the ex- } 
portation thereof, whether intended tor the ute of ſhips 1 
crews during their voyage, or for home- conſumption. 
When the duty upon the importation of Iriſh provitions N 
| into Great Britain was 4s. 4d. per barrel, and at the A 
ſame time the duties payable in Great Britain were on- 1 
ly 38. 4d. per buſhel on home- made, and 6s. 11d. pry 
buſhel on foreign gr eat falt, this reſtriction of the 
bounty upon becf and pork exported, would not ma- 
terially affect the merchant who cured ſuch proviſions 
in Great Britain. But now, when it is conſidered that 
the duty upon importation of Irith proviſions into 
Britain is wholly withdrawn, or taken off, while at 
the ſame time the duty upon home-made falt is in- 
creaſed to 5s. and upon foreign to 10s. 4 d. per buſhel, 
it is evident that no Britiſh merchant can cure beef 
or pork, for the uſe of ſhips crews, or for home-con- 
ſumption, under ſuch great diſadvantages, but will im- 
port from Ireland all that is neceſſary for him to do, 
and that 7s. or 8s. cheaper per barrel than he can cure 
them in Great Britain, by the ſaying alone of the du- 
ties upon ſalt; and the conſumption of ſalted pro- 
viſions for ſhips uſe in particular, is ſo very material, 
that few or no perſons in Great Britain will engage in 
the curing beef or pork at all, unleſs they have ſome 
chance of ſupplying theſe articles for that conſump— 
tion, which, in the preſent ſituation of matters, it 1s 
Impoſſible they can have, for the reaſons above aſſigned. 1 

4thly, Another conſiderable diſadvantage the curers | k 
of proviſions for exportation in Britain are under, is, 
That no barrel is entitled to any drawback whatever, 9 
unleſs it contains 32 gallons Englith wine meaſure, and 1 
half-barrels in proportion. The memorialiſts do not 
«now whether any Acts of Parliament in England ſpe- 
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cify the quantity of beef and pork to be packed in each 
barrel; but the Scots Act, 1ſt Queen Anne, $ iii. cap. g. 
which enacts, That each barrel ſhall contain 8 gallons 
Scotch meaſure, being a little more than 28 gallons Eng- 
liſh wine meaſnre only, requires 200lib. well-pined beef 
or pork to be packed in each barrel. And it is ſome. 
what extraordinary, that the 8th article of the Union, 
by which the drawback on exportation of 5 s. per bar- 
rel is granted to Scotland, is wholly filent both as to 
the fize oh the barrels, and quantity to be packed there- 
in: And the Britiſh Act, 5th Geo. I. cap. xviil. { 15, 
which enaCts, That, “ as the herring-barrels contain 
only 8 gallons 2 pints Scotch meaſure, which is only 
29 gallons 3 pints 14 gill Engliſh meaſure, they ſhall, 
after the iſt June 1719, be the ſame all over Britain, 
and contain 32 gallons, relates only to the ſize of bar- 
rels uſed in packing herrings, without taking any no- 
tive of the fize of thoſe of beef and pork : nor, fo far 
as the memorialiſts know, has there been any Act of 
Parliament fince, relative to the ſize of fuch barrels. It 
would appear, therefore, that the barrel of 8 gallons 
Scotch meaſure required by the Act of Qucen Anne 
to contain 200 lib. well-pined beef or pork, is en— 
titled, in Scotland, to the drawback of 5 s. on exporta- 
tion: But the contrary practice has crept in; as no bar- 
rel containing beef or pork is allowed the drawback, 
unleſs it be 32 gallons Engliſh wine meafure. A bar- 
rel of 28 gailons Engliſch wine meaſure, will contain 


200 lib. of well-pined beef and pork; and there is juſt. 


that quantity packed into the barrels uſed in Ireland, 
which at the fame time never contain more than 25 
gallons. If, therefore, it is not neceſſary to pack niore 
than 209 lib. well-pined beef or pork in a barrel; and 
if a barrel of 28 gallons will contain that quantity, 
which there is not a doubt of; why ſhould not the 
Britiſh merchant be allowed to uſe barrels of that lizez 
and to recover the drawback upon exportation, in the 


proportion they bear to 32 gallons? If he is not allow- 
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ed to uſe ſuch, one of theſe conſequences muſt natu- 
rally follow, either that the proviſions muſt be looſely 
packed, which is very pernicious; or otherwiſe, that 
from 25 to 30 lib. more beef or pork than an Iriſh 
barrel contains, muſt be packed into each Britiſh bar- 
rel containing 32 gallons. But the barrel containing 
28 gallons only, is found from experience to be the 
moſt handy and convenient at a foreign market; and, 
ſtrange as it may appear, it is certain, that great com- 
plaints are made of Britiſh barre!s in the Welt Indies, 
on account of their ſize only, although they contained 
from 25 to 30 lib. more beef than the Iriſh barrels, and 
have been fold at the current price of the latter. It is 
a great diſcouragement, therefore, to the Britiftymer- 
chant, to be obliged to pack 25 or go lib. more beef in 
tis barrel, while at the ſame time, inſtead of receiving 
any advantage therefrom at a market, he cxperiences 
the reverſe, on account of their ſize and unhandineſs. 

The memorialiſts beg leave further to notice, that a 
barrel of beef ſalted for home-conſumption, pays about 
10s. duty on falt to the revenue; whereas a barrel of 
beef from Ireland, pays only is. duty to the revenue of 
of Ireland on falt, and none to the revenue of Britain 
on its importation and conſumption here; ſo that there 
is a premium of 8s. per barrel, which Iriſh beef con- 
lumed in Britain, has over that of Britain. 

It is further to be obſerved, that after conſuming a 
barrel of beef or pork cured with foreign falt, there 
is found in the barrel, at an average, about a quarter 
of a buſhel of unconſumed ſalt. The duty on this 
quantity is about 25. 6 d. which the revenue loſes on 
Iriſh beef and pork conſumed ia Britain; as this falt 
is uſcd, and very proper for culinary purpoſes. 

The memorialiſts have ſtated the diſadvantages 
under which the Britiſh - merchant at preſent labours, 
in curing beef or pork, either for exportation, the 
uſe of his ſhips on their voyages, or home-conſump- 

tion: And they humbly hope they are only neceſſary 
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to be pointed ont, to induce the Legiſlature to give the 
neceſliry redrefs and relief, eſpecially for the two firſt. 
mentioned objects; as nothing is more certain, than 
that this branch of trade, if an adequate and proper 
enconragenent is given to it, will not only greatly ad- 
vantage the revenue in the duties upon falt, but there 
will alto be much money kept in the country, which is 
{ont elſewhere for ſalted proviſions, tallow, and hides; 
ail, in time, thele two laſt articles, fo neceſſary to the 
poor, after being manufactured into ſoap, candles, 
and ſhoes, &c. will thereby become cheaper in Great 
Britain. 

Your Memorialiſts, therefore, humbly pray your 
Lordſhips, to take the premiſes into conſideration ; 
and that your Lordſhips will be pleaſed to give 
your countenance and ſupport to a bill, which 
may put the merchant who cures beef or pork, 
vpon the ſame footing with the curcrs of her- 
rings, as to the duties upon ſalt; allowing him, 
in the fame manner, to receive home-made ſalt 


from the pans, and foreign falt from the cellars, - 


where it may be lodged under the joint cuſtody 
of the importer and officer of the revenue, to be 
ned for curing beef or pork for exportation, or 
for the vſe of the navy, or merchants ſhips in 
their voyages; under ſuch oaths and” regulations, 
and under ſuch penaltics as thall be thought pro- 
per. And more particularly, that, for the be- 
nelit of the revenue, there ſhall be paid for every 
barrel of 28 gallons containing ſalted bect in 
pickle, 18.3 and of pork, 1s. 6d.; and fo in 
proportion for caſks of a larger or leller ſize: 
And that for cach cwt. of dricd fleſh, there (hall 
be paid a duty of 4 d. | 
(Signed) GALLOWAY. 

S PAIR, 

KEITH STEWART. 

J. HUN'TER BLAIR. 
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N. B. From the foregoing flate of fas it appears, 

at the duty payable ta the revenue on a barrel of beef er 
pork iu Finoland, ie, at the preſent time, 


2 GNe Vun! of Joni mand ſalt, L. O 4 Oo 


One-balf ditts of foreign ſalt, O 5.2 
Total, — — 18 - 
On n barrel of Iriſh beef er park : 
Iuternal duty on home-matle falt IL. © 2 0 
61 1 bufhl of forrinn falt, at 
4d. per buſhel, - - o o 27 
Tital, — 900 
Difference, — 1.0 9 [i 


i {fr home-cenſumptian, in both countries, or for ſhip 
proviſions, no duty or drawback being allowed en then. 

Iriſh beef, if brought to Fingland, pays a duty of one 
fhilling per barrel on exportation in Ireland; ant, fay, ane 
Milling more for [reight : At that rate, a barrel of Irish 
bref can be afforded in Fingland, 74. 11 d. cheaper than 
a barrel of Britiſh cured beef the prime cofl of the meat 
being upp ed the ſame. 

A Britiſh barrel of beef contains 32 gallons ; an Ir:ifh 
porrel only 28 : therefore, if equally well packed, the Bri- 
ih barrel zuill contain 28 lib. more than the Iriſh barrel ; 
which, at 3 d. per lib. is 7s. An Iriſh barrel of becf, 
ſlerefore, may be afſerded fer fhips provifions, at the rate 


of 16.5. 113 d. cheaper than an Engliſh barrel e, ditto, 


ſuppoſing the freſh meat had caſt in both caſes threepence 
per pound. | 

Iriſh beef imported into Britain, pays no duty to the Brie 
tith revenue; but a barrel of Britiſh ditto pazs 1058. 2d. 


And as there remains in the barrel, about half-a-buſhel of 


alt after the beef is taken out, which is good for culinary 
purpoſes, the duty on which would be at lea 2.5. 6d. 
the Britiſh revenue, at this rate, loſes 129 8d. for every 
barrel of Iriſh beef and pork imported int» Britain, e- 
conſumed in ſhips provifiens, ⁊uhich it «vonld have ara 
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to be pointed out, to induce the Legiſlature to give tua 
neceſſary redreſs and relief, eſpecially for the two firſt. 
mentioned objects; as nothing is more certain, than 
that this branch of trade, if an adequate and proper 
enconragement is given to it, will not only greatly ad- 
vantage the revenue in the duties upon falt, but there 
will alſo be much money kept in the country, which is 
ſent elſewhere for ſalted proviſions, tallow, and hides; 
aud, in time, thele two laſt articles, fo neceſſary to the 
poor, after being manufactured into ſoap, candles, 


and thoes, &c. will thereby become cheaper in Great 
Britain. | 


Your Memorialiſts, therefore, humbly pray your 


Lord ſhips, to take the premiſes into conſideration ; 
and that your Lordſhips will be pleaſed to give 
your countenance and ſupport to a bill, which 
may put the merchant who cures beef or pork, 
upon the ſame footing with the curers of her- 
rings, as to the duties upon ſalt; allowing him, 
in the ſame manner, to receive home-made ſalt 


from the pans, and foreign ſalt from the cellars, - 


where it may be lodged under the joint cuſtody 
of the importer and officer of the revenue, to be 
uſed for curing beef or pork for exportation, or 
for the uſe of the navy, or merchants ſhips in 
their voyages; under ſuch oaths and regulations, 
and under ſuch penaltics as thall be thought pro- 
per. And more particularly, that, for the be- 
nefit of the revenue, there ſhall be paid for every 
barrel of 28 gallons containing ſalted beef in 
pickle, 1s. ; and of pork, 1s. 6d.; and fo in 
proportion for caſks of a larger or leſſer ſize: 
And that for each cwt. of dried fleſh, there ſhall 
be paid a duty of 4d. 
(Signed) GALLOWAY. 
STAIR, 
KEITH STEWART. 


IJ. HUNTER BLAIR. 
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N. B. From the foregoing flate of fats it appearc, 
"hat the duty payable to the revenue on a barrel of beef or 
york in England, ts, at the prejent time, 


Vor one buſhel of home-made ſalt, L. o 5 0 


One-half ditto of foreign ſalt, 0&2 
otal, — 06. 10 2 
On a barrel of Iriſh beef er pork : 
Internal duty on home-made falt L. o O 0 
Un + buſhel of foreign ſalt, at 
4d. per buſhel, - »-..0 0 2 
Total, — 9 
Difference, — IL. 0 9 114 


if for home-cenſumptin, in both countries, or for ſhip 
proviſions, no duty or drawback being allowed on them. 

Iriſh beef, if brought to England, pays a duty of one 
filling per barrel on exportation in Ireland; and, ſay, one 
Willing more for ſreight : At that rate, a barrel of trifh 
beef can be afforded in England, 7. 11 d. cheaper than 
a barrel of Britiſh cured beef the prime cof of the meat 
being ſuppoſed the ſame. 

A Britiſh barrel of beef contains 32 gallons ; an Iriſh 
barrel only 28 : therefore, if equally well packed, the Bri- 
6% barrel will contain 28 lib. more than the Iriſh barrel; 
which, at 3 d. per lib. is 7s. An Iriſh barrel of beef, 
therefore, may be afforded for fhips proviſions, at the rate 
F 16 5. 113 d. cheaper than an Engithh barrel © dilto, 
ſuppoſing the freſh meat had cot in both caſes threepence 
per pound. 

Iriſh beef imported into Britain, pays no duty to the Bri- 
tith revenue; but a barrel of Britiſh ditto pays 10 6. 2 d : 
And as there remains in the barrel, about half-a-buſhel of 
ſalt after the beef is taken out, which is good for culinary 
purpoſes, the duty on which would be at leaſt 2.5. 6d. 
the Britiſh revenue, at this rate, loſes 129 8 d. for every 
barrel of Iriſh beef and pork imported int» Britain, or 
conſumed in ſhips proviſions, which it ed have drawn 
if Britiſh ſalt- meat had been uſed in its flead. We thus 
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may be fatd lo have given a bounty of 124. 8 d. on ey 
barrel of Iriſh beef conſumed by Britiſh ſubjeAs, with ; 
wieww to give them a monopoly of this branch of trade again}, 
eur elves. 

It has been ſhown ¶ page 214 ) that about 156,000 bar. 
rels of Iriſh beef and pork are annually conſumed in Bri. 
tnn; end, computing ſhips proviſions to equal that, it would 
be 312,000 barrels per annum ; the bounty of vhich 
amgunts, at the above rate, 1 L. 197,600 per annum 
I hat gosd reaſon can be affigned, why Britain fhould fe- 
erifire ſo much for reprefſing her own agriculture and mas 
nuſachures 


APPENDIX; No. V. 
Abſlraft of Mr Watt's Survey and Eſtimate of the Expenc: 


of making a Navigable Canal, with ten feet wwater, fron 
Fert-William to Inverneys. 


Deſcription of the Country. 
HE Highland mountains, which commence at the 
Frith of Clyde, extend upon the weſt fide of tht 
country, to the northernmoſt parts of Scotland; in ge- 
neral, they begin cloſe at the ſea-ſhore : they are inter- 
fected by deep, but narrow valleys; the quantity of ar- 
able land is exceedingly ſmall, and its produce greatly 
jeſſened by the prodigious rains that fall upon tha: 
coaſt. The tops of the mountains are craggy, and 
their ſides are ſteep; but they produce a grails very 
proper for breeding ſmall black cattle, and in ſome 
places for feeding theep. 

The ſca- coaſt is exceedingly rugged and rocky, and 
abounds with great inlets, which are excellent har- 
bours. It is ſheltered by many iſlands, which, like the 
main land, are generally mountainous and rocky, but 
rather more fertile. 

The ſalt-water lochs, or arms of the ſea, are nurſe- 


_ ries for fill, of which many kinds are found in plenty 
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in the ſeas upon thoſe coaſts. The herrings, the cod, 
and ling, are thoſe which are taken in greateſt quan- 
tities, and exported to forcign parts; but there are 
other ſpecies which may perhaps become ſubj:Cts of 
trade. 

The ſhores produce in abundance, the An Ma- 
rina, or ſea-weed z which being burnt, makes the al- 
kaline ſalt called kelp. The quantities of this commo- 
dity made and conſumed of late years, art immenſe 
and the rents paid for the kelp of ſome thores, have 
borne a great proportion to that of the land they fur- 
rounded. 

There are in many parts of the country, conſider— 
able coppice-woods of oak and other timber. The 

ak woods have been greatly hurt by the dettructive 
practice of cutting them for their bark, the timber be- 
ing often left to rot upon the ſport. 


The eaſt coaſt of Scotland exhibits a very different 
proſpet. The high mountains are ſeveral miles from 
the ſea-coaſt 3 the intermediate ſpace conſiſts of arablc 
lands, intermixed with hills of a moderate ſize and 
height. In many places, great tracts of level ground 
are in a very advanced ſtate of cultivation; but the 
country in general will admit of improvements, ard 
the ſpirit of making them ſeems to be daily increaſing. 
Altho' the ſca-ports are in general inconvenient, and 
the coaſt no- way ſheltered, yet it is bacd with towns, 
the inhabitants of which are induſtrious. In many 
places they ſubſiſt by fiſhing, tho' the filh upon that 
coalt are not to be compared, either for p!cnty or tize, 
to thoſe upon the weſt ſide of the country. 

The ſituation of the Murray - Frith will be beſt 
conceived by viewing a map of Scotland. It is 2 
great arm of the fea, ſeparating the counties of Mur— 
ray and Inverneſs from Rotsſhire and Sutherland. 
The lands upon both ſides of it are of a moderate 
height, and the navigation is eſteemed excceding fafe. 


About ten miiles from Taverneſs, the Erith is contralted = 
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to a ſmall breadth by the point of Ardreſier, where 
Fort-George is built, and the oppoſite point of Chan. 
nery in Roſsſhire : above that place it is conſiderably 
wider, and extends about four miles beyond Invernel;, 
where it ends in a ſhallow bay at the mouth of the 
water of Beaulic. - 

Tue town of Inverneſs is ſituated upon the river 
Neſs, about a mile from its mouth. The river is na- 
vivable in ncap tide, for veſſels drawing nine feet water, 
to the harbour, which is a little below the town. 

Ihe ounds from the ſca-coaſt to Inverneſs, arc 
level z . nbar It, they rife floping to a conſiderable 
heipht, waick is the eaſtern boundary of the Highland 
mountains. It may not be improper to obſerve, thai 
in going northwards by the caſt coaſt, it is in the 
Wee hercabouts that we firſt find the Gaelic or 
Erie language, the com mon dialect of the inhabitants: 
On the weſt coaſt, it is uſcd in all the coumrics north 
of the Frith of Clyde. 

The town of Inverneſs is of a middling ſize, toler- 
ably well built, and has a good bridge over the Nets. 
It has not much trade, excepting the cxportaiion of 
the ſalmon caught in the river, the quantity of which 
15 conſi-lerable ; and alſo a manufacture of ſail-cloth 
and twine, Which employs many hands, and is in 
thriving condition. 

At Inverneſs a valley begins, which extends ſouth- 
weit in a ſtraight line, quite acroſs the ifland, to 
Lochiel, an arm of the Atlantic Sca, on which Fort- 


William is ſituated ; the whole being an extent of 


HStty-nine miles. — Through this valley the new com- 
munication is propoſed to be made. The mountains 
wich bound it, are ſteep and craggy : on the eaſt fide 
of the country, they are of a moderate height, and 
form continued ridges parallel to the valley; but from 
the middle of the country, to the welt coaſt, they are 
much higher, and more divided by narrow valleys 0: 


gens. —Fhe-ftupenduous hill of Pen-Novilh, com: 
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monly eſtcemed the higheſt in Britain, ſtands upon the 
thore of Lochiel, near Fort-William. 

This extenfive tract, the regularity of which is 
aſtoniſhing in ſuch a rugged country, is naturally di- 
vided into ſeven diſtricts: the three mott contiderahle 
are entirely filled with water from hill to hill, ſo as in 
many places not to leave a paſſage for the highway. 

The four parts that are dry land, are nor level plains, 
but have conſiderable inequalitics, which may be avoid- 
ed or remedied in the paſſage of a canal. 

'The firſt diſtrict is the valley of the Neſs, which ex- 
tends eight miles from the fide of the Murray-T'rith, 
to the caſt end of Loch-Neſs. The river Nefs, which 
is large and rapid, runs through this diſtrict, in a 
tomewhat winding channel; and the valley itſelf is 
above a mile wide. 

The ſecond diſtrict is Loch-Neſs, a freſh-water lake, 
twenty-two miles long, and one mile wide, taid to be 
in general an hundred fachoms deep. It is the fource 
of the river Nets, and is vcry ſtraight, and free from 
ſhallows or detached rocks. It is navigated upon by 
a ſloop belonging to the Government, and by a few 
boats; the principal employment of the latter, is to carry 
the birch-timber that grows upon the ſides of the lake, 
and the fir-timber which comes from Glen-Morriion, 
a valley upon the north {ide of it, to the head of the 
river Neſs, down which it is floated in rafts, that river 
not being navigable, Both tides of Ioch-Neſs are 
woody; but the woods, conſiſting moſtly ot birch, 
alder, and hazle, with a imall intermixture oft oak and 
aſh, are not valuable +. 


+ | have, fays Mr Watt in another place, a little to add to my 
former detcriptiun of Loch-Neſs. It is a beautiful picce of water, 
bounded upon cach fide by rocky mountains, which in many places 
are covered with wood. Except at the caſt end, it is every-where deep . 
Gvic to the ſhore. | imagine, that its great depth is the cauſe of its 
never ſreezing; for, the water that is taken out of it, is as much at- 
ictcd by froſt as any other. I have heard, that in à florm, the waves 


Yn higher upon it than they do at fea; but | was at the ealt cnc os 
it during the time of a moſt violent one at ſouth-weſt, and 1 aw ov 
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The third diviſion is the land lying between the wes 
end of Loch-Ncſs, and the caſt end of Loch-Oich. In 
this valley there are ſeveral ſmall rocky hills: the river 
Oich runs ncar to the north ſide of it, on a bottom of 
loofe ſtones and gravel; and Fort- Auguſtus is ſituated 
here, upon a point jutting into Loch-Neſs. The 
length of the valicy is five miles, and its breadth about 
halt-a-mile. 


Loch-Oich, a freſh-water lake, four miles in length, 
20d a quarter of a mile in breadth, conſtitutes the 
fourth diviſion. It is not fo deep as Loch-Neſs; but 
(except in one place of no great extent, where the bot- 
tom is mud) is ſufficiently ſo for the purpoſes of navi- 


or 


dation tf. It receives its waters principally from the 
Garry, Which is large; enters it upon the north: ſide; 
and is fupplied itfelf from Loch-Garry and Loch- 


Qucich, two large lakes lying among the mountains to 
tl.c weſt. Loch-Oich diſcharges itſelf by the river ot 
thc fame into Loch-Neſs: The mountains upon its 


waves that would hare deterred me from venturing upon it, with ſbilfuf 
boatmen, even in a ſmall boat. 

The untavourable weather hindered me from making an accurate 
five of the coaſts of I ock-Nefs ; 1 attempted to find its length by 
trgonometry ; but its great extent, and the want of a proper baſe, 
made the reſult dubious, The draughts I have given of it, and of 
Loch-Lochic, are therefore to be conſidered only as giving general 
ideas of the thape of theſe lochs, in which their direction is aſcer— 
taned, and their lengths and breadths nearly given. 

+ I he- ſhallow place mentioned in the text, is occaſioned by the de- 
polition of gravel and mud brought down by the water of Garry, which. 
has already formed two ſmall iflands, and narrowed the loch very much. 
Were the loch here deepened, it would be gradoally filling up, ſo as to 
1cqune to have that expence often repeated; and I have no doubt but 
'n a ſhoit time this loch will be filled up entirely in the middle by this 
mud, the water of Garry forcing for itielt a pathge over it. To av ad 
the convenience of repeated cleanings, I would therefore propoſe, that 
a canal thould be dug through that flat valley on the ſouth of Loch-Oil:, 
ach Coubtlets has teen formed by the mud carried down by the river, 
and therctore could offer no obltructions to the operation, but what 
micht atiſe from the water oozing through it; and as it has probably 
been fue mud, the coarſer parts being depotited near the mouth of the 
river, it would probably hold water fo well as net to allow that iucon- 
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ſouth fide are very high and ſteep, but ſmooth, covered 
with earth, bruſh-wood, and grass: thoſe upon the 
north are not ſo high, but more rugged ; they are allo 
i1 general covered with bruſh- wood. In CGlengary, 
there are ſaid to be valuahle fir-woods ; and the York- 
Buildings Company had once an iron-furnace there. 
| Lock-Oich appears to me to be the higheſt point to 
which it is neceſſary to raiſe the canal. Its ſurface 15 
| about one hundred feet above the high water of near 
| tide, It is excellently formed for a canal of partition: 
Its ſize will fecure a reaſonable ſupply of water; and 
much more than appears neceſſary for a navigation, 
may be collected in the lakes of Garry and Queich, to 
be referved for dry ſcaſons. 

The fifth diſtrict is the land between rhe weſt end of 
Loch-Oich and the eaſt end of Loch-1 ©-hie. It is the 
higheſt part of the whole valley; the ſur. mit which the 
canal muſt paſs through, being twenty-two feet above 
Oich. This ſummit, and the other incqualities of the 
diſtrift, appear to be wholly gravel and carth; and if 
I may judge from the ſtecpneſs and reguiarity of the 
adjoining hills, the canal may be carried through the 
turmmit upon the level of Oich, without any rük of 
meeting rock. The ground declines very faſt, both t 
the caſt and weſt ; the valley is about half a-mile wide 
here, and this diſtrict about two miles long. 

Loch-Lochie, another large freſh-water lake, forms 
the ſixth diſtrict ; it is very deep, above half-a-mile 
wide, and ten milcs and a-half long. 'The mountains 
upon the north fide are very lofty, and the moſt ſſecp 
and craggy of any in the whole tract: On the ſouth 
tide, for part of the length, they are high, ſmooth, and 
tteep, and are reckoned to produce the belt graſs of 
any in the Highlands. The grounds upon the remain— 
ing part of this ſhore, are irregular, but nor very high. 
On the north ſide, and near the weſt end, the water of 
Arkeg enters it ;—it comes from a lake of that name, 
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the ſame five with that lake. 
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On the banks of Loch- Arkeg are very extenfive nx. 
tural ftir-woods belonging to the forfeited eſtate of 
Lochicl ; they are now cutting, and the deals and tim- 
ber arc floned down the rivers of Arkeg and Lochic, 
neit! her of which are navigable for boats. 

ne ſeventh diſtrict is the valley in which the watc 
of e runs, from Loch-Lochie to Lochicl: It j; 
more irregular than any of the others, but preſents no 
diticulties but what may be ſurmounted. The Lochie 
is 4 river about the ſize ot the Neſs, and very rapid, 
having in one place a fall over rocks: it enters Lochiel 
upon 1ts fouth ſhore. 

Lochict is about a mile wide, and communicates with 
the occan by a larger arm of the ſea, called the Linnke- 
Loch, the mouth of which is oppoſite to the ſouth end 
of the Sound of Mull. At the junction of Lochic! 
with the Linnhe-Loch, there is a narrow place where 
the tide ruſhes both out and in with great violence; 
but neither that, nor any other part of theſe lochs, are 
cltcemed dangerous for large veſſels; and Lochiel is 
ſaid to be every-where ſufſiciently deep, except near 
the mouth of the water of Lochic, where the ſhore is 
ſuclving. 


The town of NI. yburgh of Fort-William is ſmall, 


and has ſcarce any trade but what ariſcs from the garri- 


fon, and the exportation of the ſalmon taken in Lochic. 
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The navigable lochs in this paſſape, are 
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Je h-Neſs, - - — 22 A J 
I och-Oich, — - - 4 100 
Loch-Lochie, — - - 101 80 
Total length of navigable freſh- water A 
265 

lochs, — — — : 
Lenath of canal to be cut, - 221 
Jotal diſtance between falt-water o_ A 

cach fide of the land, - 9 | 
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OBSERVATIONS on the Canal propoſed ts 
be carried acroſs the ifland from Fort-William to 
[noernts. 


N the preſent ſtate of the northern parts of Scotland, 
do not conceive, that the internal commerce, were 

1 {mall canal carried through there, would be ſuſſicient 
tor many years to raile a ſum that would be capable 
of keeping the canal in repair and defraying the cur— 
rent expences of it—far lels to return a proper an- 
nuity to pay for the intereſt of the money that would 
be wanted to execute the canal.—From which conſi— 


derations, I ſhould think it would by no mcans be ad- 


viſcable to attempt to carry through a canal of that 
kind in this place. 

For the ſame reaſons, I ſhould be apprehenſive, 
hat a canal of ten or twelve fect in depth could not 


ba executed with a realonable Lacan of making a 
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return nearty adequate to the expence until many 
was would be eſtabliſhed in thoſe parts: For, 1; 
moiſt of the trallic from thence in {mall coaſting vel. 
16's, mutt tor many years be carried on to places to the 
ſoit ard of the Iriths of Forth and Clyde, they 
would be fo much in the track of going that way, that 
were the canal between theſe two friths compleated, 

carried acroſs the ifthmus of Caytire at 
Crinan, w nick may be done at a ſmall expence, coaſting 


Ca! 
21 : 94 
50 «> Ce 141 


vehc!s going ſouthward would ind it more convenietit 
to go that way than to crols between Fort- William 
and fnvernets : fo that by them it would be very little 
ied, avid, OE couric, would not be of exceeding great 
utility. 

From theſe conſiderations, it would ſeem that the 
only elipibic plan for a canal in that place, would be 
one of great magnitude, on which thips of very conſi- 
derable burtheu could pats and repats freely without 
unloading. In that caic, were the lockage-dues fuffi- 
ciently muderate, all the trade from Liverpool, Clyde 
and other ports on the weſt of Britain, not even Þri- 
ſtol excepted, as well as from Dublin and other ports 
of Ireland, to Holland and the Baltic, would naturally 
paſs that way, —as they would fave a very long and 
hazardous navigation which muſt otherwiſe be under- 

aken.. The fame would happen with regard to tlic 
trade from Leith ane every other place on the eaſt 
coaſt, not even London excepted, to the Veſt Jadics, 
but more eſprcially to the American States. At all 
times, this would be a much fater aud more expediti- 
ous navigation than that which is at preient purſued: 
Pur in time of war, the Wanantete from this canal 
would be very great; as the danger of being taken 1s 
greater ia beating up the Channel than all the reſt ct 
me voyage, and conſcquently the inſurance much 
higher, aud the cxpence of waiting for convoy | 
much greater on that account. Many vcilcts, there- 
tore, would pats this way, were a large canal made 


large veſſel of that kind along a canal when the wit 
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even thoſe of Holland, Sweden, and Denmak; and 
conſequently the returns would be much larger iin 
that caſe than if it were of a fmaller ſize. 

A canal of the kind here alluded to, muſt be 2 work 
of great magnitude, and therefore thonld not be av. 
tempted without due conſideration. Diflicultics n 
be carcfully weighed, and nothing attempted raſhiy, 
To pave the way for ſuch an inveſtigation, the follow 
ing thoughts are ſubmitted ro the conlideration of the 
Public: 

One objection has been often urged, which, umlefs it 
can be totally removed, ought to preclude every other 
diſquiſition on this ſubject. Tt is this :!—The valley 
which extends from Fort - William to Iaverneis is 
bounded by a range of ſteep hills on each fille run- 
ing nearly in a parallel direction from ſca to ſca: of 
courſe, the wind, which by being confined to u narrow 
channel is there often very violeat, blows in gene- 
ral directly along the valley cither from the one end 
or the other, ſo as ſcarcely ever to be found there 
blowing acroſs it. This is a fact that will not be di 
puted.— A conſequence is, that it frequently happens 
that the wind blows for many wecks without intermite 
ſion from the fame quarter without ſhitting in the 
ſmalleſt degree; during all which time it night be di— 
rectly a- head of any veticls that had occaiion to puts it; 
and as the freſh-water lochs are too narrow to give 
{ſufficient room for turning up avainlt the wind, the 
navigation muſt by this means be greatly retarded uns 
leſs fome way of obviating this difficulty can be devited. 

Another objection ariſing from the fame cante docs 
not wear a much lefs formidable appearance 25 it is 
urged by ſome perſons. "They lay, that the yards and 
other high timbers of a kquare-rigved sehe otter tuck 
2 large ſurface to the wind, that it would be impotiivie 
for any force that could calily be commanded to drag = 
U 
was right a hicad. 
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Theſe two objections appeared to me to be fo play, 
ſible, and were urged ſo confidently by men of ſenſ— 
whom I looked upon to be much better judges of theft. 
matters than mytelt, that I for a long time believed they 
could ſcarcely be got over, and conſequently deſpaired 
of having the proſpeét of that canal being ever at- 
tempted. I am now, however, informed by an au— 
thority that J hold to be of the moſt reſpectable kind, 
that theſe objections ſhould be conſidered as of linle 
weight, becaule they proceed upon erroneous data. 
I am allured, that the force neceſſary to move a very 
large {quare-rigged veſſel in a ſtagnate canal, even 
when the win! is directly a-head, is very far from be— 
ing ot the formidable nature here repreſented : that 
the power of the men ufually employed on board ſuch 
veil ls is altogether tuthicient to carry them forward; 
and that by conlequence, a very few horles, where 
their force can be applied, would be quite ſufficient to 
accompl:th it. Ahe proof of this fact as well as the 
proof that it is poſſible for a veſſel to be carried up the 
narrow lochs in queſtion againſt the wind, is the prac- 
tice that invariably prevails in going up from Cronſtailt 
to St Peterſburgh. 

It my information be right, therc is an uninterrupt— 
ed ſtrong current fets down there from the river 
Neva into the Baltic, for ſeveral leagues from its top, 
which would carry a thip, without wind, at the rate ot 


knots an hour. To work up againſt this 


current in the uſual way would be impoſlible unless 
when a very briſk wind was blowing in a contrary di— 
rection; and as this can ſeldom be expected, it would 
have proved ſuch an obſtruttion to the navigation as 
mult have deſtroyed their trade entirely. Jo remedy 
that evil, anchors were ſunk along the track at regular 
Ciſtances, with a proper rope and buoy aftixcd to each; 
and when a veticl comes into this current, and finds 
herfclf lofing inſtead of gaining ground, the ſhip's boa! 
{2 hoiſted out, which carries a line to the rope affixed 
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to the anchor, which being faſtened to it the veſſol is 
warped up by means of the capſtern. In the mean 
time the boat goes forward with another line to the 
next anchor which is taken in its turn; and (o on 
they go till they reach the port. In this way I have 
been aſſured that a veilel may work up againſt both 
wind and tide at the rate of two or three knots an 
hour. It fo, they could go much faſter even when 
the wind is contrary in our treſh-water lochs where no 
current prevails, with the fame force. 

This objection being thus removed, it does not ſeem 
to be mere uſeleſs labour to conſider the other circum- 
ſtances rclating to this canal. 

In every other reſpect Nature ſeems to have been 
here uncommonly kind for the forwarding ſuch an 
undertaking. The whole diſtance from fea to fea is 59 
miles; and if the Linnhe-Loch be conſidered as a part 
of the Channel, and that part of the Murray- Frith 
above Ardreſier Point, it will then be about 1co miles, 
of which the whole is at preſent navigable water except 
22% miles of land. In reſpect to a ſupply of water alto, 
the natural refervoirs are ſuch as would aflord a ſup— 
ply for a navigation much greater at Icatt than can 
ever be expected there, without coſting one farthing 
on that account. "Theſe natural refervuirs are, Lochs- 
Neſs, Oich, Garry, Lochy, Arkeck, Onoich; the ex- 
tent of whoſe ſurface may be guclled at by inſpection 
of the map, which is ſo great as to make any com- 
putation of their exact magnitude be altogether un— 
neceſſary. 

Another advantage, of a nature at Icaſt cqually fin— 
gular and much leſs to be expected in a mountains 
country, is, that the valley is every-where of tuch 2 
breadth as to admit of making a ſuflicient canal, and 
leave room at the ſame time for the rivers to {low free- 
ly in their natural channel, ſo that no quantity of fu— 
perfluous water can ever prove hurtful to the can). 
Thus would abundance be at all times at command, 
and never too much. 
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Another advantage which is in a manner pecullz: 
to this place, is, that theſe lakes, from ſome unknown 
cauſc, are ſcatcely ever known to freeze; the wi. 
ters which iflue fiom them, for the moſt part retain. 
ing ſuch u tepid warmth as to go to the ſea without 
irecz10p: and as the fupply is fo abundant, a current 
might be at that time allowed to flow through the 
canal fuſſicicnt to prevent a ſtagnation long enough 
to cool jt, In conſequence of this circumſtance, 2 
eanal here would be open at almoſt all ſeaſons of the 
year: an advantage that no other freſh-water canal in 
fuch a northern ttitude has ever yet poſſeſſed. 

The only other circumſtance of material conſe- 
cence that deſerves to be attended to is the ex- 
peice that would be necellary in forming that canal, 
And here alto the fituation is peculiarly favourable, 
'the Reader will here caſt his eye on Mr Watt“ «ti- 
mate above for a canal of ten fect deep. In alnioft 
every other ſituation that could be named, the ex- 
pence of making a canal of much greater depth than 
that could ſcarcely be eſtimated, becauſe the chance 
of mecting with rock is fo great, and the hardneſs of 
that rock fo inderterininate, that ſcarcely any idea of 
it can be formed. Here, however, the chance for 
mecting with rock (unleſs in two narrow ridges only} 
is ſo tinall as ſcarcely to deferve to be reckoned upon. 
The reatons on which this opinion is founded, are 
devdloped in the following nute 4, which 1 have been 

+. \ny perion uo attentively conſiders the nature of the country 
lere treated of, and who as been accuſtomed to remark the changes 
that time and te unceaung | operation of natural cauſes produces on 
our viobe, will very toon be farished that the whole fof that valley 
vic extends from Locheil to Loch-Nels without intertuption, ne 
been, „ta very diffant period of time, either an uninterrupted ce 
of lochs, or a, cavity of much greater depth than the ſur fees 


cut ber the land or the water in that valley at preſent. There 8 00 


dovit but that in every part of the globe the rain is perpet unh 


WALLY oi a contkdereble part Gf ihe ſurface of the hi h fands, WH" 


15 carried with the current into valle) „ where it is depolted in Many 
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Oilercnt ways, and thus gradüalty ralſes they furtace to a greater i! 
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2t the greater pains to ſpecify in detail, as they may 
ſerve to give ſome notion of the practicability of ſuch 
other canals as may come afterwards to be thought of 
n other parts of this country. 

Upon the whole, tho” I am, from the fort going con— 
fidcrations, fully convinced of the practicability of car- 
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off forms a bine flimy mod which is only wtiowed to frbfide Gowly in 
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and os the bottom continars to fe, ust ic rat? wpcar, 
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comes a bog, Tie bog gredvally acquſtes Jolnditys and 25 it tes alen 


2 
the ſurſace of the water becomes a mcadow, aud in time dry im land 


ht % mans purpofc „ot acriculture. Tin TILES HL fey Hiatt « roam, 
and may be Hlultrated by many well-known oxamples. Ihe tens of 
4 „elan 1% ANN; ther the of Fhranct ther; nd inroamecratle 
tte of the ſame Kind in vall ys. and by t! 's of rivers il 


every part of the kingdom might be here produced, woo it judycd ne- 

it 1 
% 

But though ſmall accretions to the ſurſace of the diy land are thus 
gradually making in the internal parts of the country, yet theſe are 
mconhderable when compared to the much larger additions that are 
tron the ſame cauſes made on the {hollow ſhores of cultivated. coun- 
tries. There the ficlh water imptegnated with mud, ruhe torward 


With luch wpctuokty during violent inundations, us to allow littic to 


ve depoited tilt that current is interrapicd. hy the tide; bet when 2t is 
hes reudercd ituynant, 4 COpLons cdepotition of tediinicnt takes place, 
rm that {oſt buttom called ectch, which in the openings within 
the moaths of c{tyarics or friths is peculiarly. abundant, and thus tends 
very ſpeedily to fill them up, cſpeciatly at the nacs and in the ecepeſt 
vays where the current is weakelt, "There the #leetch gradually res to 
tic ſurtace, becomes covercd with plants, remains for 4ome time a falt 
math ſubject to be overflowedt by high tides, till by How degrees 1s 
Lets above the level of the higheſt tides, becomes dry lard tit tor culti- 


got by carclktfs oulcivers. Ile ita 


— 


vation, and its Origin is in tune to; 
'uFgypt is a noted acquilition of this Lind : The cxtenkic aid ungu— 
ily tertile diittict called the Ukraine at the month of the Danube eis 
another; ihe whole territory of ludoſtan a third: Ie lertile plans at 
ilie month of the Po below Ravenna are a fourth: Lhe iflands in the 
Adriatic on which Venice {lands is another; and the whole of the Ne- 
therlands in our own neighbourhood is another very ſtriking example of 
the tame kind. "The indutlry of the people of Holland has indeed-tor- 
varded the operations of Nature in tliat province by artificial aid; 
zud thus, by excluding the fleſh water from their land, they force it 
81 ward into their thallow ſcas, which are thus gradually filling up 414 
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rying a canal acrols the iſland from Inverneſs to Fort. 
William, of ſuch dimentions as might admit of ſhips of 
burden paſting through it without unloading ; yet 1 an; 
ul more firmly convinced that till ſeveral large com- 
mercial towns thall be fully eſtabliſhed on the weſt 
coalt, and the improvement of the country in reſpect 
to manufactures and induſtry be carried much farther 
than we'have a view of tor a great many ycars to come, 


will in conſegnence thercof become in time, firſt marſhes, and then dry 
land alto. "the tame progreſs is going forward in the Baltic, which is 
gradually filing up; but from the want of tides in that fea, the depo— 
117200 is more general over the whole bottom than it could be where 
tics prevailed, and leis abundant towards the edges. Hence the or:zin 
ot the troubletome ſhallows there, tho' the acquiiition of land upon its 
Iborcs be there more flow and lets perceptible than in moſt other places, 

Viet examples have been ſclected from foreizn countries only be— 
cCaulc of their magnitude and notoriety, not becauie we want examples 
of tec fame Kind in our own iſhand This procetls is peculiarly obterve- 
able in the cſtuary of the Humber in England, which ſerves as an out- 
let to ſeveral great rivers that have a long courſe through fertile culti- 
vated fields; and accordingiy we find the ſhores of that cituary filled 
with deep tl:ctch, and the plains on each fide riſing gradually from 
{oit bare mud to firm and fertile fields. t Barton this is pecuharly 
remarkable; and the greateſt part of the country from Hull to York, 
tut more evidentiy trom Hull to Beverly, owes its origin to a gradual 
Joc poltion of this kid of mud, which has in time become for the moit 
part fertile meadows Ihe low fertile country on the banks of the 
Thames called the Hundreds of Eflex, owes its origin to the fame cavie ; 
Aud in the tame manner have been produced thoſe low fertile ficlus on 
tlic banks of the Tay and the Forth, called the Carfe of Gowrie, and 
the Carſe of Falkirk, Accictions of the fame kind, though of much 
imallicr extent, might be pointed out in ſeveral other parts of Scotland; 
but thete, from the depth of water in gcreral on our coalts, from the 
Inv run of out rivers, and from the rugged and mountainous nature of 
our country, mult of neceſſity be not only lefs frequent and of ſmaller 
extent, but allo of a nature in moſt cates extremely different from 
thutc we have hitherto had occaſion to take notice of. The valley on 
each tide or the Frith of Dornoch has been 6il-d up ſo entirely in this 
Way, as, for ſeveral miles towards the top of the level to which the tide 
flows, to Icave no more oper than a narrow chanucl like a canal jult 
ſuflicient to allow a pallage to the water of the river that there talls 
into the ſea ; though, from obviuus cauſes, the depoſition here coulilts 
rathier of tand than flectch, 

In level cultivated countrics, the mud uaſhed off by rain is carried 
to a very great ditlance in the rivers before it ſubſides; but in rugged 
mouutainous countries, inftcad of lighit mud and the finer parts of the 
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there is no proſpect tht it couid be a ſaving plan to be 
executed by individuals: And were Government much 
more diſpoſed to advance money from the public funds 
than they ſeem to be at preſent, I ſhould much doubt 
how far it would be prudent even to aſk it. There are 
many other leffer works that could at a ſmall expence 
be carried forward which are much better adapted to 
the preſent ſtare of thoſe countries, that ought firſt to 
be finiſhed. To attempt ſuch a large undertaking now, 


mol, the torrents in their precipitous dofcent often ſweep along with 
them lace Rones, wravel, and fand, which, on account of their great 
weir! t, are let fall by the ſtream at the bottom of the declivity, and the 
ſmaller parts only are hurried a little forward into the plaia by the ac- 
cele ted velocity with which the mountain-torrent ſweeps alorg the 
plain when ſuddenly ſwelied by an unuſual fall of rain. Hence ir 
hanpens that thoufands of ſmall ſtreams that are produced by a 
ſhower and diſappear when it ceaſes, ruſhing with irreſiſtible impetu- 
olity over the [ity precipice, tcar the boſom of the mountain, and 
carry its contents to tie bottom: the ſtones remain near the place 
where they all; but the gravel and ſand and lighter particles go for- 
ward to the plain, where they are gradually depoſited as the ſtream 
loſes its velocity. In this manner the valleys between mountains where 
the declivity is {finall, are gradually filled with ſtones, and gravel and 
ſand, to a great depth ; And as that part of the valley which has 
been filled up by one inundation is higher than other parts of it, 
the ſtream ſceks tor welt a new bed in the lower place; which being 
filled up in its turn by tucceeding inundations, the theam again alters 
its c urte, and to on till the whole valley betwcen the mountains be 
faeceflively filled vp. lu this manner very large excavations come in 
time ti he filled up; and beds of gravei, and ſmall ſtoanes mixed with 
ſand and tome carth, are found, oi very great depth, to oecupy the 
dot tom of almoſt every valley among mountains through which a ſtream 
palles over à {urtace of tmall declivity. Fiem thete contiderations, ang 
tro having obſerved that the whole plain thro! which the river Lochy 
runs conſiſts of one continued bed of gravel, (two ſmall rid.cs of rocks 
excepicd), and that tne ground on which Fort- Augutltus Hands, and 
aloig the whole courle of the river Oich, conlifts alto of gravel, | con» 
clude that Voth theſe vallevs have been filled up probably from à gceat 
depth atter this manner; and that, of courie, no obſtruction would be 
met with in dig 
dame. I had not an opportanity of examining the plain through 
which the river Nets flows; but think there is ercat reaſon to believe 


+1 


ging a canal there, but what might be very caſily over- 


it it has been originally of the fame nature with the former. . As 
1 mat 
mers mult ever be here more water than can he wanted for any canal. 


3 wall Icakage would be of Jets coniequence than uſual. 
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would only divert the public attention from theſe more 
practicable works: And as the funds would probably fal 
ſhort, it would in that caſe only ſerve to damp a ſpirit 
of enterprize, and in the end retard rather than pro- 
mote the improvement of thoſe countries. — From 
theſe conſiderations, I wiſh this project to be left to 
poſterity : It will be enough if we can put things 
into ſuch a train as to render this great work at ſome 
future period a neceſſary undertaking. 


APPENDIX, No. VII. 


Abſtrat of Mr Watt's Report and Eſtimates of the 
Expence of making a Canal of different depths acrs'; 
the Peninſula of Cantire at Tarbat and Crinan. 


By the Tarbat paſſage. 
HE total diſtance between high - water-mark on 
each fide the iſthmus, is one mile. 


The greateſt perpendicular riſe above high - water 
neap-tides, is forty-five feet. 


The expence of a canal of ſeven feet deep, is eſti- 


mated at - - - L. 17988 10 6 
Ditto of a canal of ten feet deep, at 23884 7 ® 
Ditto of a thorough cut without locks, 

of twelve feet deep at high - water 

neap-tides, at - - 
Ditto of ditto fifteen feet deep, at 120789 9 © 


By the Crinan paſſage. 


THE total diſtance between high - water-mark on 
each fide the iſthmus, is ſix miles and one-half. 


The greateſt riſe above high-water neap - tides, 1s 
ſeventy-five feet. 


The expence of a canal of ſeven feet deep, is efti- 
mated at - — L. 34879 © © 
Ditto of a canal ten feet deep, at 48405 5 7 
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69 rvations on the Canal propoſed to be cut bhetaueen 
Loch-Gilp and Loch-Crinan. 


IIE benefits that would reſult to the community 
from the opening a canal to join Loch-fine and 
the Atlantic, through the valley that runs from Loch- 
Gilp to Loch-Crinan, are ſo many, and withal fo ob- 


_ vious to any perſon who attends to the ſubject, as 


not to require here to be ſtated. It is admitted on 
all hands, that a canal there 1s not only practicable, 
but that it could be carried through at a very {mall ex- 
peace; and that if ever the Hebrides arc to be im- 
proved, and the ſiſheries to be carried on with proper 
ſpirit, theſe improvements muſt begin by the opening 
that canal. 

ln reflecting on this ſubject, there are two conſider- 
ations that naturally attract attention, with regard to 
which opinions will differ, viz. ½, What would be 
the moſt proper dimenſions of the canal? and, 2d, At 
whoſe expence ſhould it be executed, by the public 
funds, or by private adventurers ' 

With regard to the firſt queſtion, there can be no 
doubt but that a large canal will be much more bernie» 
ficial than a ſmall one, could funds be obtained with 
equal eaſe for executing the one as the other: Aud if 
it can be made appear that this can be done, doubtleſs 
a large canal, I mean a canal from nine to twelve feet 
depth of water, would be much better than one ot 
three or four fect deep only, or even of fave or tix. 

When I ſpeak of its being equally eaſy to raiſe mo- 
ney for executing a large canal as it would be to raile 
money for making a canal of ſmaller dimentioos, it 
can only be upon the ſuppoſition that a return by 
way of indemnification to the undertakers is expected 
to be made from the canal when fiuiſhed; and, on this 
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principle, I think it will be eaſy ro ſhow that the re- 
turns will be greater in proportion to the expence on 
a large than on a ſmall canal fo fituated as that in 
queſtion 1s. 

t muſt be adverted to that this canal will ſerve to 
join two ſeas of conſiderable extent; and that there 
are no maſſes of bulky or weighty commodiries imme. 
diately in that neighbourhood that would require to 
be carried through it ro market; of courſe, all the 
commodities that would paſs through it would he 
brought from a diſtance in thips, each of which, if it 
were a ſmall canal, would be under the neceſſity of 
ſtopping till it could be unloaded by boats that were 
to carry the goods through the canal. This would 
be a tedious and expenſive buſineſs, that every one 
who could do it would be deſirous of avoiding. 

In the next place, as the goods to be carried thro 
that canal would be always intended for a more di— 
ſtant market 7ogether, not being intended to be there 
broke down ſo as to make up an affortment of other 
cargoes; and as it muſt frequently happen, in ſuch a 
ſituatlon, that the owner of the goods would find it 
neceſſary to accompany them to market himſelf,—he 
would in all cafes with to find a veſſel at the oppo- 
fite end of the canal exactly of the ſame burthen that 
ſuited his cargo, ready to receive the goods on board, 
and proceed with them directly to market, that hc 
might thus be ſaved the expence of warehouſe-rent, 
portage, perſonal expence, and other charges: But as 
this could not be expected to be had, it would prove 
a principal cauſe of preventing goods from being 
brought ro that canal. And. 

In the laſt place, even if the foregoing circumſtances 
ſhould prove favour ale, it would ſubject the employer 
to pay a freight conſiſting of two ſeparate voyages, 
which he never could obtain at ſuch an ealy rate as 18 
the whole could be completed in one voyage. 
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From theſe confiderations Jam diſpoſed to con- 
clude, that if a ſmall canal only were formed there, 
ſew decked veſſels of any fize would come to either 
end of 't; but would rather chooſe to proceed as at 
preſent round the Mull of Cantire : fo that little other 
butineſs would be there carried on but that of admit- 
ing a few open fiſhing-hoats to paſs to the Clyde to a 
market, in which traffic only a very few are juſt now 
employed; and their number, ſhould the improvement 
of theſe countries be carried forward, muſt rather de- 
creaſe than otherwiſe. On this plan, therefore, the 
undertakers would receive but ſparing returns, and the 
Public be very little benefited by it. 

On the other hand, ſhould a canal be made large 
enough to admit veſſels of 80 or log tons burthen 
ealily ro paſs, and ſhould the lockage-dues be mode- 
rate, almoſt all veſſels going to or from Campbelton, 
Clyde, Irvine, Ayr, or any other parts within the 
Mull of Cantire, to the Hebrides, would chooſe to 
come that way, as it would, on an average, ſhorten 
their voyage between three and four weeks, beſides 
rendering it much more ſafe and infinitely lets try- 
ing for crazy veſſels. In that caſe, even at the be- 
vinning, the reſort to that canal muſt be great, and 
with the riſing improvement of thoſe countries, it 
would be daily increaſing : For, ſhould the Carron 


canal be finiſhed, which may be ſoon expected, and 


thould it alſo be deepened, which is allo in contem- 
plation, the trade between Leith or other eaſtern parts 
of the ifland and the Hebrides, would all be car- 
ried on through the fame channel: And ſhould the 
coalting-duty be taken off coals, i, ich I cannot doubt 
will ſome time take place, a great additional trade 
would be carried on through this canal. From thele 
conliderations, I hive not a doubt but that much lar- 
ger-returus in proportion to the expence incurred 
would be obtained from the large than the {mall 
canal. 
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With regard to the ſecond queſtion, Whether 
ſhould this canal be executed at the public expence or 
by private individuals? | would in the firſt place ob- 
ſcrve, that I ſhould conſider it as an unreaſonable de. 
mand to atk the public funds for forwarding any 
work tending to promote the trade and profperity 
of a particular diſtrict without ſtipulating a return 
for that aid, unleſs where the trade of that particular 
diſtrict could not afford to pay for it without being 
loaded beyond what it could poſſibly bear. But the 
preſent cafe does not ſeem to come within that deſcrip. 
tion, as there cannot be a doubt but that a very de- 
rate tonnage on veſllels pailing this way, would do much 
more than afford a reaſonable intereſt for the money 
that would be required for executing this canal. And 
as Government, if it were to borrow money for exe- 
cuting that work, would probably mortgage the lock- 
age-dues on that canal as a fund for payment of their 
money, I can ſec no difference to the Public between 
this and the mortgaging theſe very funds to private in- 
dividuals for the ſame purpoſe, on ſuch terms and un- 
der ſuch ſtipulations as would render the undertakers 
pet fectly ſenſible they could not be loſers by it; while 
on the other hand cqual care was taken that theſe un- 
dertakers ſhould never, under any change of circum- 
ſtances, draw unreaſonable emoluments at the public 
coſt: And as it would be cater to carry ſuch ſtipula- 
tions into effect with private individuals than with Go- 
vernment, and as the expence would be much leſs it 
it were executed by private individuals than by Go» 
vernment, I cannot help thinking it would be much 
more eligible to have it made as a private undertaking 
than as a public job. 

One other conlideration weighs with me on this oc- 
caſion in favour of its being executed as a private work, 
which is this: There are many other neceflary canals 
that would come to be attended to and gradually 
opened at future periods in Scotland. Now, ſhould it 
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once be found by experience that individuals had been 
gainers by ſuch a work, and that they could not fo 
advantageouſly ſecure their money in any other way, 
it would encourage ſuch works in future ſo that they 
would be executed in the fame way whenever they 
were wanted, without any of thoſe cabals and politi- 
cal delays and manceuvring which always takes place 
when public aid is expected. A ſpirit of independent 
reliance on their own powers ſhould ever be cheriſh 
ed among the people; and a cafe can never occur in 
which there is leſs room for ſervile dependence on 
public aid than the preſent. 

From theſe conſiderations I ſhould wiſh to ſee this 
work undertaken by individuals, not from any public- 
ipirited view, or under the ſemblance of charitable 
contributions, but merely as a gainful project, as a pro- 
fitable way of employing their money. The following 
conditions, it is imagined, would tend alike to give per- 
fe& ſecurity to the undertakers, and to guard the 
Public from being ſufferers, under any change of cir- 
cumſtances whatever. 


COND IT ION S. 


1/7. A plan and eſtimate of the expence of the canal 
being made, let a ſubſcription be opened for money to 
execute it on the following terms.—But as a prelimi- 
nary, let it be underſtood that the work would not 
be begun till at leaſt 5o per cent. more money was ſub- 
ſcribed for that purpoſe than the eſtimate indicated, 
and that the ſubſcription ſhould not be cloſed till 

double the ſum apparently wanted was ſubſcribed; that 
is to ſay, if the expence of the canal ſhould be eſti- 
mated at L. 30,000, the work ſhould not be begun 
till at leaſt L. 45,000 was ſubſcribed, nor ſhould that 
inbſcription be cloſed till it amounted to L. 60,000 3 
this to anſwer contingencies. So many inconveniences 
ariſe to the undertakers when a work of this kind is 
topped before completion, that, to guard againſt it, 
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this preliminary ſeems to be extremely neceſſary. This 
done, each ſubſcriber to be liable to pay, on a call, ſo 
much per cent. of the ſum ſubſcribed, as it ſhould be 
wanted. | 

24. After the work is finiſhed, the undertakers ſhall 
be entitled to levy from each veſſel paſſing the canal, 
at the rate of per ton under the 
name of lockage-dues, which ſhall continue thence-for- 
ward liable to the regulations after mentioned. 

234, A dividend ſhall afterwards be annually made of 
the free profits (after paying all expence of repairs, 
management, &c ) among the ſubſcribers ; and theſe 
ſubſcribers ſhall be entitled to draw the whole of thoſe 
profits, until they have received at the rate of five per 
cent intereſt on the ſeveral ſums advanced, from the 
time theſe different ſums were reſpectively advanced, 
tili tie day of that dividend which ſhall pay up all ar- 
rears on this ſcore. 

4:5. After the undertakers ſhall thus be paid up all 
arrears till the day of the laſt dividend at the rare of 
intereſt aforeſaid, they ſhall be allowed to draw from 
that period, the whole free money ariſing during the 
current year, if that ſhall not exceed the rate of hve 
and a-half per cent. on the whole capital employed on 
that undertaking. 

5th, But if the free money ſhall at any time amount 
to more than five and a half per cent. of the capital, the 
ſubſcribers ſhall not be entitled to draw that overplus, 
bu: it ſhall be ſet apart as a ſtock to be employed as 
ſhall hereafrer be ſpecified. | 

6th. It, during the ſucceeding year, it ſhould be 
found that the profits in like manner exceeded the 
rate of five and a-half per cent. of the capital, that over- 
plus thall be added to the ſtock ſet apart in the former 
year—and ſo in like manner for the third. But after 
three conlecutive years of increaſing profits, the ma- 
nagers ſhall then lower the lockage-dues to ſuch 4 
rate as would on an average of the three preceding 
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cars, have amounted exatily to five and a-half per 

1H. on the canal (it is can de done wichont incon— 

bient fractions, or in that caſe to the neareſt practi- 
chble rate above that). And in future, it the profits 
fall continue to iacreaſe, the ſurplus money ihall be 
21:4 from year to year to the frock, till che ! king years 
when a new lowering of duty ſhall rake place in the 
ſame manner as aforclaid; and o on for cver. 

71h, Bat if, q ring any one year, the free profes 
ſuould fall ſhort of five and a-half er cent. the ft ubſeribers 
mall in that c. le be Cntitle d to draw trom the rel. ven 
Fock, if any, as much as thai make their divider lie 
and a-half per cent. and no more: but if there fnoubl 

e no ſtock accumulate d for that purpoic, and it the 
ide does not fail lower than five Fer cont. they 
(all content themictves with that divi Send: without 
allowing it to go to account: But if the dividend 
mould chance at any time to be helo the rate of five 
fer cent. juch deficiency fhou'd bs allowed t to go to 
account, to be drawn out ot the firſt money that ariics 
from the lockage dues after a dividend of five and 
half per cent. for the current year ſhall have been al- 
towed to the partners—and ſo on for ever. 

8:5, As to the accumulated capital alicady fo often 
mentioned, after it amounted to one thoutand pounds, 
it ſhould be lent out to iatircit; that intereſt to be an- 
nually added to the favings, if any, til theſe amounted 
to another thouſand pormts, witch in tis turn ſhould 
be leut out to intercit alſo; and ſo on til the whole 
ricrved capital ſhould amount tothe fum af 1, 
After which time, the intereſt ariting from this flock 
mould be applied annually to jou public works in the 
Hebrides, under the direction of | 
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have not occaſion to draw the monev 28 aforciaid. 
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O,, But if after vie lowcred the duties, as has been 


mentioned, it ſhould at aby tine be found that the ſug- 
{rribers have drawn / Ne in fixe fer cent. dividend for 
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three conſecutive years; in that caſe, the managers ſhall 
be empowered to raiſe the lockage-dnes for three years 
ro ſuch a rate as would have given the ſubſcribers five 
and a-half per cent. and no more during the three laſt 
preceding years, and {o on in like circumſtances in all 
time to come. Provided always, That this rate of 
lockage-dues never ſhall exceed that rate which was 
firit granted by Act of Parliament: For, nothing but 
ar \& of Parliament, granted for that purpoſe, 
ſhould empower them to raiſe higher ducs than what 
was originally due. 

Laſily, Vo remove all poſſibility of doubt with re- 
gar to the ſecurity of this fund to the ſubſcribers, let 
Government become bound to make up to any ſub- 
ſcriber who ſhould demand it, any deficiencies of the 
dividend, till it aroſe to the rate of four per cent. in- 
tereſt on the capital advanced by ſuch ſubſcriber from 
the day it was advanced till the day of the dividend laſt 
paſt: But even in ſuch caſe, the perſon receiving ſuch 
advance from Government, ſhall have no claim to any 
profits that might at any future period belong to his 
ſhare of ſtock preceding the time of ſuch advance; Go- 
vernment in that cafe coming in the place of the origi- 
nal ſubſcriber previous to that period, and being en- 
titled to receive every emolument the original proprie- 
tor would have received from that proportion of ftock 
prior to that date, but no longer. This can be con- 
fidered merely as a Goveramcnt inſurance, that the 
ſubſcribers can in no caſe receive leſs than four per cent. 
on the capital advanced, tor which they pay a premium 
which is merely contingent. | 

Thus would the ſubſcribers be certain of reaping at 
the worſt four per cent. for their money, while they 
would have a chance equal at leaſt to a hundred to 
one, that they would draw five and a-half per cent. free 
of all expences for ever. The Public alſo would be 
perfectly certain that the lockage-dues muſt neceſſarily 
be lowered as ſoon as circumſtances would admit of it, 
anal 
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APPENDIX, No. IX. 


Obſervations on Mr Murdoch Me Renziè s Charts of 
the Hebrides and Weſtern Coaſts of Scotland. 


T* is unfortunate when a man, in diſcharging his duty 

to the Public, has occaſion to take notice of the faults 
or errors of others; yet this in ſome caſes cannot be 
avoided, unleſs he reſolves rather to allow the Public 
to be deceived, than to ſubject himſelf to the obloquy 
that a ſteady impartiality of conduct may be expected 
to produce. Unluckily I found myſelf thus circum- 
ſtanced with regard to Mr M*Kenzie's charts of the 
Hebrides and Weſtern Coaſts of Scotland laſt year +. 
On my tour among theſe iſlands, I had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve that theſe charts were in ſeveral reſpects defect- 
ive and erroneous; and I thought, that in giving a 
report to the Public, of the preſent ſtate of thoſe re- 
gions, and the circumſtances that affected their pro- 
ſperity, I ſhould have been highly to blame if I had 


+ Many years ago, Mr Murdoch Mackenzie, at his own private ex- 
pence, made a ſurvey of the Orkney iflands and part of Lewis, the 
charts of which were afterwards publiſhed under the title of Orcades; to 
which was prefixed, a 'I'reatiſe on Marine Surveying, in which he ex- 
plains the meaſures he adpted on that occaſion te guard againſt errors, 
which, if always duly attended to, were very well calculated to pre- 
vent miſtakes, This ſurvey bears the character of accuracy; and 1 
had no reaſon to fay any-thing to the contrary (unleſs with regard to 
the Skerinoe-rock, which thould have been corrected after he had dit- 
covered that it was there wrong laid down) as | was not among the 
Orkaey iflands. 

He was afterwards employed at the expence of Government, to make 
a ſurvey of all the Weſtern Coaſts of Britain and of ireland, which have 
been ſince publiſhed in three different ſeries of charts, one containing 
the weſt coaſt of Scotland, another of the coaſt of England, and one ot 
the coaſls of Ireland. It is only the firſt charts of the coalts of Scot- 
land and the Hebrides that are referred to in the following obſervations ; 
and | beg the Reader will keep this in view as he goes along, — With 
card to the others, it would be very impertinent in me to ſay an- 
ing, as | never had an opportunity of ſeeing or examining apy of 
em; they are, therefore, here quite out of the queſtion, 
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Wits it Known trat | 114 it f1cy were not 140 perfect 


as cou:d be wit e, than 1 was peremptorily calleil 
upon by Mr M' Kenzie, or his friends, either to con 
deteend publicly on fone partirulre that were erroncou 
in theſe charts, or that 1 ſliould be deemed an unjuſt 
calumniator.— Averſc as I was to engaz e in an alter— 
cation of this fort in a common news- o por, I found 


it cguld not be avoited; and thercty e did, upon 


the 18th Deceniver 1764, aniwcr this cgallengg in we 
10 e muinner.—— 


Thy! Ur Anderton did not go with a purpoſe ta 


1 thcle coifts loc che making of charts, on pre- 
tends to have un 


te no diſcuv: ry of any rocks that were 
not ve 


| known to the people who frequent thoſe ſcas, 
vet ne is able to condeſcend upon many places that are 
io excecdingiy crroncoulty laid down in Mr M:Kenzic's 
charts, as to be diſcoverable by the cye of even a ſuper- 
hcial obſerver of thoſe count.ics. The following are 
a kew: 

„ 1. By Mr Mackenzie's map, a right line drawn from 
the point Of Ardinrider, forming the north-eaft fide 
of tne Sound of Mull, to the Cattle of Dunſtalfuage, 
would paſs clear of the ſouth-well point of the ifland 
GE 4ifnore, Kaving that land to the north of it nvar 
one mile - whereas, It reaity, a line drawn between 
thcle two points would cut the ifland of Liſmore be- 
deecen two and three miles to the north of that polit. 

© 2, Avain—tFrom the bay of Ardmurkiniſh at the 
houſe of Lochncl to Joch-Creran, as laid down by 
Nr Mackenzie, is a diſtance of between foe and x 

ales; Wherees, ii reality, it ſcarcely vicafures 920 n. 

z. Ine coal on the ſouth fide of Loch-Crinan, by 
Ne Nackenzie's chart, bears in a direction fo as to fall 
within ſto the eaſtward of) Duntroon Catic ;--wherce 


as it pvints to the caſt entry into Loch-Craigaiſh, bc- 


een One and two miles weſtward of Duatroon. 
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« . In the harbour of Crinan alſo, the iſland Daviero 
in Mr Mackenzie's map is nothing like its real ſhape, 
and lies in a very different direction, the eaſtmoſt fide 
of it pointing nearly N. W. in the chart; whereas it 
points nearly N. E. towards the Caſtle of Duntroon. 
The ſmall rock in that harbour is equally erroneoufly 
laid down, as it really lies in a right line between the 
head land to the eaſt of the ifland Daviero and the 
Caſtle of Duntroon, about one third over, inſtead of 
lying cloſe by the weſt point of that iſland, as in the 
map. The draught of the harbour in other places is 
equaily erroneous. 

{ 5. In the harbour of Loch-Boiſdale in South Uiſt, 
are two ſunk rocks near the entry, both of them erro- 
nroufly laid down by Mr Mackenzie.—And in the ſur- 
vey of the harbour itſelf, ſeveral iſlands of conſiderable 
extent, not under fix or eight acres, are not ſo much 
as delineated at all. 

6 6. In the harbour of Eaſt Tarbat in Harris, are 
many inaccuracies; ſeveral iſlands quite out of their 
places, and of a different form from what they bear : 
and ſeveral ſunk rocks alfo very much out of their true 
place. It is not poſſible here to ſpecify theſe exactly +, 

« . From the head of Lochindaal in Skye, Loch- 
Eſſort, by Mackerzie's charts, bears W. by S. nearly, 
diſtant five miles aud an half ; —whereas it really bears 
from Lochindaal about N. N. W. diſtant about ane 
mile. Here is a difference of ſeven points in the bear- 


+ A Qitcrepancy was here taken notice of between two of Mr 
*":ckenzic's charts, in a haſty and inaccurate manner: this, on account 
a {mall inaccuracy of language, has been attempted to be denied. 
nie following is a true and accurate ſtate of that fact.— 

Mr Mackenzie gives two delineations of the coait of Harris, one in 
plate xxix, and angther in plate xxx1. which differ from each other 
in the following particulars ; 

In Mr Mickeozic's plate xxx1. Eaſt Loch-Tarbat is diſtant from 
the Weſt one mile, [I found, by meaſurement, the real diſtance 
was about fix hundred yards, fo that this is three times its real di- 
ſtance, ] And in plate xx1x. which comprehends in the ſame direction 
ix miles (that is nearly eighteen times its real diſtance) from the 
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ing, and an error of more than four times the diſtance, 
—From the fame Lochindaal to Broadford, is by 
Mackenzie a bearing of N. by W. + weſterly, diſtant 
eight miles, —though it really bears about N. weſterly, 
diſtant about four miles. 

But, to put an end to all farther altercation on this 
ſubj-&t, he will nere make one very plain propofal, 
which will at once decide the matter in diſpute. — As 
Mr Mackenzie ſeems to pride himſelf on the un- 
equalled accuracy of his maps, he can ſurely have no 
exception to get that accuracy aſcertained by one ſingle 
trial, Dr Anderſon, therefore, hereby makes offer to 
accompany Mr Mackenzie, or any perſon he ſhall ap- 
point, to make an actual ſurvey of the harbour of Loch 
Boiſdale in South Uiſt 3 on this condition, that if Mr 
Mackenzie's chart of that harbour ſhall prove to be ac- 
curate, Dr Anderſon ſhall pay all the expence of the 
ſurvey, with a reaſonable allowance to Mr Mackenzie 


for his trouble; provided that Mr Mackenzie, on his 


point of Weſt Loch-Tarbat, Eaſt Loch-Tarbat is not at all included, 
The bearing in plate xxx1. is N. E. by N. + northerly,-a difference 
from its real hearing of about five or ſix points, 


Loch-Creoſavagh is diſtant from Weſt Loch-Tarbat, in MIt. 
plate xxix. = - $9 6 3 
Ditto, in plate xxxI. - - . 3. 2 
Difference, — 2 4 


The difference of diſtance between Loch-Creoſavagh in the two charts, 
near [1x miles. h 
The bearing from ditto in plate xx1x. is N. E. 
Ditto, in plate xxx1. E. by S. eaſterly, Difference about five points. 
The bearing of the weſt coaſt of Harris, in theſe two charts, differs 
about four points. 
It is uancceſlary to ſpecify here any more particulars, all the other 
parts being nearly equally crroneous. For my own vindication in this 


particular, | found it neceſſary to make out an exact copy of thete two 


charts on one piece of paper, a copy of which is to be tran{mitted to 
each of the following places, where thoſe who wilh for farther tati(- 
faction on this head may have an opportunity of conſulting them, 
Viz, the Cuſlomhouſes of Leith, Greenock, Liverpool, London, and 
Edinburgh. The accuracy of the drawing, when compared with the 
original plates, is attefted by Mr Robertſon Proſellor of Natural Philo 
fophy in Edinburgh, and others. 
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ſide, agrees to pay the whole expence, together with a 
rcaſun hie gratification to Dr Anderſon for his trouble, 
if the pi mted map of that harbour ſhall be found to be 
erroncous.— With theſe candid remarks, and this fair 
propoſal, Dr Anderſon, on his part, here cloſes this 
controverſy, not intending to ſay any-thing further on 
this ſubject till the ſurvey is made, when he would 
propofe that the accurate ſurvey ſhould be publiſhed. 

. S. Dr Anderſon condeſcends upon Loch Boil. 
dale above, not becauſe he thinks it leſs accurate than 
others, but becauſe he thinks it an uncommonly fine 
harbour, and therefore wiſhes the Public to be poſſeſſed 
of an accurate plan of it. If Mr Mackenzie is not 
ſatisfied with the one trial above mentioned, Dr Ander- 
ſon will, if he chooſes it, name ſeveral other places 
which he is ready to get ſurveyed on the fame terms.“ 

N. B. The ſame offer was afterwards made with 
regard to all the other places above ſpecified. 

Mr Mackenzie, however, tho” he in general denied 
the facts above ſpecified, did not chooſe to have them 
ſubmitted to the decitive teſt of experiment, which 
alone can aſcertain the truth in matters of this fort; but 
contented hinielf with ſome vague reaſoning upon this 
ſubject which it would be futile to repeat, and abun- 
dance of abuſive language tending to vilify my cha- 
racter, which it would be diſgraceful in me to retort. 
Such warmth is but too natural wherever the ſhoe 
pinches ; but it ſeldom requires any ſort of anſwer. 

I ſhould be willing to believe, that in the preſent 
caſe, Mr Mackenzie has been induced, from the indiſ- 
creet zeal of ſome injudicious partizan, to loſe fight of 
propriety for a time, and to adopt a mode of conduct 
that ſeems to me but ill calculated for the purpoſe he 
had in view, which induces me, much againſt wy own 
inclination, here to reſume a ſubject that I wiſhed not 
to enlarge upon. — A pamphict was printed many 
months ago by Nr Mackenzie, and circulated with 
great privacy among his friends and thoſe with whom 
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he thought it would have influence, in which my che 
racter was again attacked with great virulency. This 
pamphlet was circulated ſeveral months before I hear! 
of it; and it was fo carefully guarded, that tho' I mad: 
every poſſible enquiry to try if a copy could be obtain- 
ed, I could not get one, till at laſt T got a reading of 
it only a few weeks ago from a gentleman to who:n a 
copy of it had been ſent. 

In that pamphlet, beſides the arguments employed 
before in the public news-paper, and ſome additiona! 
abuſe, of which enough has been already faid, he en- 
deavours to diſprove the facts I had ſpec:ficd, by collect- 
jag general atteſtations from different quarters in favour 
his charts: a mode of proof which I am perſuaded no 
man who had been capable of reaſoning coolly, would 
ever have thought of adopting with reſpect to matter. 
cf fact, it he had thought they could bear the teſt of 
any other mode of inveſtigation; becauſe, if this kin:! 
of evidence were to be admitted, any poſition that 
could be aſſumed might be clearly proved, and truth 
could never be aſcertained. 

50 ſenſible are people in Britain of the juſtneſs of 
this remark, that unleſs it be in the ſingle cafe of guack 
medicines, I know of no other in which men are in ge- 
neral diſpoſed to ſubmit to the diſhonourable imputa— 
tion of adopting that kind of evidence. Ir is found to 
anſwer their purpole perfectly well; as every fact they 
with to be eſtabliſhed, can thus be proved in the cleareſt 
manner. It will not, however, be expected, that I 
{hould think of adopting a ſimilar plan on the preſent 
occaſion. 


In matters of a public concern, men ought ever to 


be allowed to ſpeak freely ſo long as they adhere to 


truth: but if, as in the preſent caſe, a man who acts with 
candour and fairneſs ſhall find himſelf liable to receive 
juch abuſ: as has been poured out againſt me, few 
will choole to ſubject themſelves to it; and thus errors 
will remain uncorrected. Poſſibly it may have been 
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#1th this view that the mode of conduct here adverted 
to has been adopted, Be that as it may, I ſhall cloſe 
this paper with a few ſtrictures on the nature of that 
exculpatory evidence, which Mr Mackenzie has not 
been aſhamed to rely on as the ſole means of juſtifica- 
tion on the preſent occaſion. | 

in the fr? place, a good-natured man, who thinks 
he is to do an obliging thing, will on many occaſions not 
be very ſcrupulous to ſign a paper preſented to him 
tor that purpoſe when he thinks it will oblive a friend +, 
even tho” it contains aflertions that he docs not know 
o be ſtrictly juſt, or when it relates to a ſuhject that he 
never has had an opportun'ty of inveſtigating thorough- 
ly himſelf; ſo that men, even without intending any 
harm, are thus often made to aſſert things poſitively as 
facts, that they do not for certain know. In the preſent 
caſe, one of the gentlemen who has given an atteſtation 
to Mr Mackenzie, ſays, without reſerve, * They are the 
very belt (charts) that ever was done;' though I pre- 
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+ It appears that atteſtations ready-worded had been ſent to the dif- 
tercnt ports, and entrufted to the care of particular friends, to get as 
many names ſubjoined to them as poſſible. Theſe atteſtations were 
(with a proper change of names) as follows: * Ve, commariders and 
* maſters of veſſels in Leith, navigating the Ortucys and weft co2j7's of Bris 
* tain, do hereby certify that we have always found Mr Murdoch Mace 
* kenzie's charts ſufficieutly exact ſor navigating ſhips amongft the Tſ/ands 
aud upon the coajts ; and by his improved method in them, the great di ver- 
* ſity of higb and low lands, cliffs, ſoores, &c. are fo remarkably atjitiguiſhs 
cd as to make them eaſily nau, -f9 that we can procecd with more Con» 
© fidence, and have found them ſuter guides then aiiy other charts we hade 
ever ſeen.'—The Reader will plcaſe here to take notice, that the 
atte{tation is caietully made to include all or any of Mr Ma: xenzie's 
maps, though it was only one particular claſs of them that had 
been called in queſtion, It might thercforc happen, that men who 
had failed by the charts of the Orcades, or of the Coaſt of England, or of 
Ireland, might with a ſafe conſcience ſign theſe attettations, it he found 
thoſe charts accurate, although he had not perhaps cver tecn or had oc- 
eaſion to employ one of the charts in queſtion. Such a difingenugus mode 
of evading the point in queſtion, by an artful appearance of bring: g it 
under review, is no very clear proof of conſcious rectitude. But it is 
altogether of a piece with every-thing Mr Mackenzie has thought pio; 
per to urge in his defence. 
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fume this Gentleman will not pretend to fay that he + 
acquainted with all the other charts that ever were made 
of any coaſts.— his 1 only take notice of, to ſhow how 
far zeal frequently outruns judgment in caſes of this 
nature. 

In the next place I would obſerve, that it is not 
every man who fails along a conſt with a particular 
chart in his poſſeſſion, who is capable of remarking the 
errors it contains. NMany men who have the manage- 
ment of a veſſel in fuch ſcas as theſe, are fo little ac- 
cuſtomed to compare real objects with rhe repreſenta— 
tion of them in a chart, that they cannot in any calc 
be able to perceive 2 diſcrepancy between them, even 
when that diſcrepancy is obvious and ſtriking to an- 
other. I had occaſion in my tour to converſe with a 
thipmaſter who had navigated thoſe ſeas frequently 
with Mackenzic's charts on board, who did not know 
almoſt in any one caſe how the places where he had 
been were laid down in thoſe charts. When I looked 
at them and conipared the deſign with the objects 
themſelves around, aud pointed out the various diſcre— 
pancies, he could not deny that they were very great; 
yet no man would be more ready than fuch a one to 
give an u:reſerved character of the charts in caſe it 
mould be aſked of him: For, a man who is conſcious 
of innorance, is always vain of being conſulted in cates 
of this kind, and is therefore cager to come forward as 
far as he can, thinking it will tend to make him be 
confidere us a perton of great conſequence. 

cannot help on this occaſion taking notice cf a caſe 
that occurred to myſelf relating to theſe very charts 
wicn | was on my tour, to ſhow with what caution 
any-onc fiould adopt a character of works of this na— 
ture from particular men who may even ſeem to have 
had good opportunities of being well informed. In 
my range among the iflands, I fell in with a Gentleman 
who was emmently Gittinguiiied, not only kor his good 

tne, but ale tor his citeypriling ſpirit and attenuon- 
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Among other topics of converſation, Mackenzic's charts 
happened to be mentioned. —l1 afked it be had ever ſcen 
them? He ſaid he had himſelf a copy of them, and 
pointed to one ly ing on his table. —l aſked what opinion 
he entertained of their accuracy? Ie ſaid, a very high 
one, and launched out greatly in their praiſe.—-l then 
aſked, if ever he had taken particular notice how the 
places on his own eſtate and the neighbourhood, with 
which he was well acquainted, were laid down in theie 
charts? He ſaid he had not particularly attended to 
them. —1 then begged he would turn up the maps and 
look at them, and let me know whether he thought 
they were . juſtly laid down or not: which he very 
readily did; but, to his own ſceming aſtoniſhment, he 
found them inaccurate in almoſt every particular, and 
cxpreſſed a degree of ſurpriſe and indignation much 
greater than I now chooſe to exprels. 1 make no doubt 
but if before that kour Mr Mackenzie had deſired 
him to ſign an atteſtation of the character of his maps 
drawn up in the ſtrongeſt terms he could deviſe, it 
would have been readily complied with.—It would be 
well if in cafes of this kind, men in general would 
compare the places they themſelves perfectly know, 
with the charts, as they could then judge of their accu» 
racy in theſe reſpects with certainty, and from that trial 
would be enabled to judge of thote places to which they 
are ſtrangers Unfortunately tor the detection of error, 
it uſually happcns that 4 man britows greater attention 
to thoſe parts of a_map that te is not acquainted with 
than to thoſe in his own acer neighbor hood. 
In the Vu place, it is but very few who fall along 
a coaſt by any particular chart who can have an op- 
portunity of diſcovering errors con where vey exiſt, 
aud where the obſcreer is capable of diſtinguiſhing 
whatever cones within lis own obſcrvaton. It is only 
{10m certain poinis of View that particular Errors Cat 
de obſerved ; and in failing along a coalt, a veticl may 
not chance to be in that particular firvation which 
1 E 2 
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could make very important errors obſervable. -In 
another reſpect they are ſtill leſs capable of judging, 
If ſunk rocks are wrong placed, unleſs they chance to 
ſtrike on the rock itſelf, they may {ail paſt it hundreds 
of times, and never have the ſmalleſt occaſion to Git. 
cover the error in that reſpect, and conſequent'y will 
be naturally diſpoſed to believe the chart is right 4, 
From theſe cauſes it may happen that a ſhipmaſter, who 


+ One of Mr Mackenzic's atteſtators ſays, * Theſi ore to certify win 
it doth or may concern, that Rberi $Stewari, mater of the Lady's Adven- 
ture, nor any of my ſhip's company, was ever at Liverpual bete, and, 
by the ajijlance of Mr Mackenzie's Droughts, and nitlins ee but God's 
bleffing, went clear cf every danger. Without endeavouring to impeach 
the accuracy of the chart in queſtion, 1 would only here obſerve, that the 
fact alledged is by no means a proof of the fact for which it is here ad- 
duced. It puts me in mind of a fact 1 had from a Gentleman lately return- 
ed from the Levant. He was one day put into a port in the Archipclago 
in a violent gale of wind. A ſhort while after the veficl was meorcd, 
another veſſel came into port, and dropped anchor along: ſide of them, 
The maſter of this laſt veſſel, who was a Greek, came on board and 
begged to have a little oil. On enquiring why he was fo urgent to have 
It, he told it was to light a lamp to fulfil a vow he had made during the 
ſtorm. lu that diſtreſs, without knowing where he was, or what courſe 
to ſteer, he went and fell down on his knees before a Madona he had 
on board; and ſolemnly delivering up the veſlel to her management, he 
retired to the cabbiu, and left the Madna to take care of it, who 
ſaved him from every peril, and brought him ſafely into port. I pre- 
ſume this ſhipmaſter ever afterwards would have as implicit faith in the 
Madona, as this Gentleman has in the charts, and, for aught that ap- 
pears by his aſtiduvit, with equal good reaſon. 

Another inſtance of a ſimilar nature happened not many years ago. 
A veſſel weſt of the iſland of Jura was attacked with a violent ſtorm 
during a very dark night, and driven about ne one knew where, 
During the night, the ſhip's company found the veſlel ſtop in her courſe 
in a very gentle manner, and remain fixed as if mocred in a ſafe dock. 
They waited for the light with great anxiety; and when it came, they 
found themzelves in a ſafe creek in the innermoſt part of the harbour 
of Crinan. Ius had he come fate into port. But I quettion- much 
if he would think it adviſcable to venture through the whitlpool of 
Coryvreckan, and among the ſmall iſlands in that ncighbourliood, 
during a dark flormy night at another time. A man may have the 
good fortune to fail fuicly through a moſt dangerous paſſage withont 
either chart or compats ; but that affords no prof that he would de 
well to truſt to ſuch a mode of navigation in future, 
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has navigated by an erroneous chart, may in many 
caſes have had no occaſion to diſcover an inaccuracy, 
particularly with regard to funk rocks; and therefore 
may believe the chart to be perfectly right. 

On this head I beg leave to remark, that there are 
only two claſſes of men who are capable of judging of 
the accuracy of any charts of thoſe coaſts ; and unfor- 
tunately for the Public theſe two claſſes of men are en- 
tirely precluded from judging in the preſent cafe. Theſe 
are the men who frequent thoſe ſeas in herring-buſſes, 
and ſmugglers. With regard to the buſſes, they muſt 
carry ſo many hands on board that one learns from 
the other the particulars relating to different lochs: 
the buſles likewiſe go fo frequently from place to place, 
they are ſo often obliged to lie idle along-lide of ſeveral 
others, and have ſo much time to converſe with the 
natives of the place, and have ſo much intercſt in 
making themſelves acquainted with the particulars of 
the different harbours, that it forms a great part of 
their converſation and mutual enquiries. In conſe- 
quence of that, there is ſcarcely a ſunk rock on the 
coaſt, or a ſingle particular that can affect the naviga- 
tion of thoſe ſeas, that ſome one or other of theſe buſs- 
men are not acquainted with. They therefore generally 
ſail without any chart, and often go through dangerous 
ſounds in ſafety, that few men would venture through 
with the beſt charts that could be drawn ; and not one 
among a hundred of them ever ſaw Mr M*Kenzie's 
charts, and conſequently have had no opportunity of 
diſcovering or correcting their errors. Indeed tlieſe 
charts are too expenſi ve for them, and too bulky to 
admit of being uſed in their ſmall veſſels +. Beſides, the 
greateſt part of theſe men are ſo little acquainted with 
charts, as to be altogether incapable of judging of 
them when they look at them. Hence it happens, that 


+ From this conſideration it is evident, that a much ſmaller and leis 
expeuhve ſet of charts of theſe coaſts ought to have been publiſhed for 
{he bencfit of ſuch veſſels as chiefly frequent tholt ſeas. 
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the Public have not been obliged to this claſs of mien 
{for their corrections of theſe charts, though, from my 
own experience, I know they are capable of pointing 
out errors in numberleſs particulars. 

With regard to ſmugglers, they go farther. Theſe 
men in general acquire a knowledge of the coaſts in 
pretty much the ſame way with the bufſs-owners ; but 
being better able to pay the country-people on the 
coaſt for their aſſiſtance, they have the full benefit of 
all the local knowledge theſe poſſoſo, on every occation 
that they have for it. Theſe mer, however, finding 
it is their intereſt that no one ſhould know the coaſt 
ſo fully as themſelves, eſpecially revenue-cruiſers, take 
all poſſible pains to conceal from ſuch men any errors 
in 2 chart they may chance to diſcover, and would vo- 
luntarily praiſe the worſt they knew as the belt, if 
they thought there was a chance that they would be 
believed. No corrections, therefore, can be expected 
from ſuch men. Vet theſe men at the preſent moment 
owe a great part of their ſuccels to their knowledge of 
fafe creeks and {mall harbours which are not fo much 
as marked in dackenzie's charts, and to their know- 
ledag of difficult paſſes where no revenue veſſel darcs 
venture to follow them. 

From thele cauſcs it happens, that thoſe men only 
are acquainted with Mackevzic's charts who. are fo 
little acquainted with the coaſt as to be incapable of 
judging of their correctneſs; and thule who could 
judge of their correctneſs are unacquainted with the 
maps. —Heuce we are able to explain a peculiarity 
that at firſt ſight ſeems a little incxplicable in the 
pamphlet tllat gave riſe to theſe obſervations. It is, 
that Mr Mackenzie, when in ſearch of atteſtations ot 
the goodnels of his maps at Leith, Liverpool, Port- 
Glaigow, &c. has met with the greateſt ſucccls from 
the moſt Giitant places. At Liverpool, he has obtained 
twenty-three Fates ſohſcribee to tis attcitation 3 at 
Leith, twenty : But from the Ciyde (where he uſed 
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much diligence to obtain ſubſcriptions, and where I 
ſuppoſe ti ere are not, including the preſent navigators 
and fuperannuated maſters and pilots, fewer than three 
or four hundred) he has only been able to obtain ſix 
names to his paper, and not a fingle one from Stornoway 
or any other place in the Hebrides. I here put the moſt 
favourable conſtruction that can be put on the back- 
wardnefs of the people who may be naturally fuppoſed 
to be beſt 2cquainted with thoſe ſeas, to atteſt the ac- 
curacy of theſe maps; as I am far from wiſhing to 
take any fort of advantage of a man who I am ſorry 
to think ſhould have been reduced to the diſagreeable 
neceflity of having recourſe to ſuch an expedient to 
ſupport bis reputation. 

i ſay nothing of the danger that mankind run of 
being miſled in every cate where they are to rely on 
atteſtations given by perſons znknown, as this muſt oc- 
cur to every one. Surely no man, therefore, would have 
recourſe to this mode of eftabliſhing a character, 
while any other leis ex-cptionable mode was in his 
power; becauſe he muſt know, that thoſe who are 
difnoſed to judge unfavourably, might very naturally 
entertain a tuſpicion that names of perſons were there 
produced who perhaps never exiſted, or who, if they 
do exiſt, are perhaps of ſuch a character as might be 
brought to ſubſcribe any-rthing that is required of 
them. It is well known, that the only claſs of men 
who in general depend upon this mode of eſtabliſhing 
their character (Quack Doctors) make no ſcruple of 
practiſing arts of this kind, and therefore find no dif- 
ficulty of thus eſtabliſhing the truth of any point they 
drive at, were it even a direct impoſſibility. Since then 
atteſtations of this nature are liable to ſo many objec- 
tions as that no man who has more regard to character 
than a Quack Noctor would have recourſe to them, 
I cannot conceive that any-thing but very great inat- 
tention to the caſe, or unavoidable neceſſity, could 
have driven Mr Mackenzie to adopt this mode of ex- 
enlpstion. 
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To conclude, my engagements to the Public rg 
quired me to ſay that I had found Mr Mackenzic': 
charts of that part of the coaſt 1 had occaſion to examin- 
inaccurate. I have condeſcended on examples of the! 
accuracies, not one of which has been in the ſmalleſt 
meaſure denied by any one perſon who has bee: 
called on to give evidence in this caſe; and have far- 


ther offered to ſubmit the proof of theſe facts ro the 


teſt of fair experiment. While that is declined, I con- 
ccive that no other anſwer from me is neceſſary to any 
argument he may think proper to adduce.—1 am con- 
jcious here of being in no error; and therefore hav: 
no fort of temptation to engage in fcurrility or per- 
{onal abuſe. J. A. 


APPEND-1X, N. X. 
Hints for the Civil Police of a Town, Ec. 
WHA many men are aſſembled in one place, diſ- 


orderly perſons will be found who will diſturb 
the ſober and induſtrious part of the community, unleſs 
meatures ſhall be adopted to prevent it. In projecting 
any eſtabliſhment of this nature, it becomes therefore 
a matter of great importance to deviſe fuch a ſyſtem 
of regulation as may tend in the moſt natural and 
cuſy manner to curb the licentious, and to protect the 
innocent and induſtrious part of the community. 

And as it is in general more caſy to prevent dif- 
orders at the beginning, than to eradicate them after 
they have obtained a firm footing, in every new under- 
taking, thoſe regulations which tend to preſerve good 
order and ſobriety, and to encourage patient and per- 
ſevcring habits of induſtry among the people, thould 
be much more attended to than penal ſtatutes intend- 
ed to puniſh delinquents after the crime has been com- 
mitted. When the heart is once corrupted, and when 
diſorderly paſſions have beep allowed to take their full 
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ſwing, the ſear of future cvils, which may poſſibly be 
evaded, is but too feldom ſufficient to reſtrain men 
from indulging their preſent unruly appetites. Severe 
penal ſtatutes thus tend rather to diminiſh the num- 
bers of the people, than to repreſs lçentioufneſs. 


It is the certainty, not the ſeverity of pnithment, 


that moſt cilcEtually prevents crimes.“ And as punith- 
ments never can be certain but where matures are 
adopted for quickly diſcovering the perpetrator of 
every crime, the firſt ſtudy of one who aims t the 


moſt perfect iyſtem of internal police, ſhould be w 


adopt fuch arrangements as are beſt calculated to 


lead directly to a diſcovery of the perion who ſhall 
have been guilty of any enormity. Theſe were the 
principles which influenced the meaſures that will be 
explained in the courle of this ſhort Eilay. 

To eſtabliſh; a due ſubordination, the inhabitants of 


this place ſhould be divided into the five following 


clafles, that is to fay, The poſſeſſors of houſcs in the 


diſterent ſtrects ſhall obtain a perpetual property on the 


following conditions, viz. 


* 
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FE. Minimua value 
: Inhahiting (treets "PET _ 00 . Rs ny 
Claſſes of houſes [of the undermen- mn quit-rent] of a" dots en be 
and order of C1- tioned width vis 101 cach noulc, buiJt im (wo „cars 
tizens. 3 at fart hett. 
Fect. L. - . 
5 20 5 2 
4 49 o 5 50 
3 60 o 10 100 
2 80 1 © 200 
1 | 90 eee 


'The above-mentioned quit- rents are to be paid by all 
perſons who inhabit their own houſes; but if the pro— 
prictor ſhall move from them, and they ſhall come to 


be occupied by a tenant, the rate of quit-rent in every 


caſe ſhall be double the ſum it is here rated at. 
In the above claſſes of citizens, thoſe of the fifth or 
loweſt claſs ſhall be incapable ef being appeinted to any 
3 G 
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office, unleſs it be watchmen. Thoſe in the other 
claſſes, to be capable of bearing the offices of truſt that 
ſhall be afterwards mentioned. 

Beſides the quit-rents above named, each perſon 
{hall pay to the public fund, for the purpoſe of paving 
and lighting the ſtreets, bringing water, eredling public 
buildings, paying miniſters ſtipends and other public 
uſes, at the following rates, viz. For every houſe which 
ſhall be valued above Two pounds, and not exceeding 
Fifty, - - + per cent. per annum Of its value. 
From sol. and not cxceeding 1001. ; per cent. 

From 1001. and not excecding 2001. ; per cent. 

From 2col. and not excceding 49ol. 4 per cent. 

From 490l. and not exceeding Gol. J per cent. 

From 6-61. to — - 8oel. S per cent. 

From 8co0l. to =<- 1000l. 4 per cent. 

And all exceeding, 12001. to pay 1 per cent. per annum. 
And ſhould it be found necetlary on any extraordinary 
emergency to levy more public duties, the above ſhall 
ſerve as a rule for every other aſſefſment. 

But as it may happen that perſons who were once 
in indigent circumſtances, and in the loweſt orders in 
the community, but aitcrwards grow better, and be- 
come ambitious of entering into higher claſſes, it 
{thail be lawful for any one fo to do without changing 
his place of abode, oy in this caſe, the perſon fo 
rifr.g into a ſuperior claſs, muſt pay in to the Treaſury 
of the town, Gn getting his name inrolled in the new 
claſs, one-half the difference of value between the 
loweſt houſe in that claſs he occupies, and the loweſt 
houſe of that claſs into which he enters. Thus, ſup- 
poling the loweſt value of a houſe in the 5th claſs to 
be I. 2, and that in the th claſs L. 59, difference I. 48, 
the half of which is I. 24. In the ſame manner, the 
difference between the ch and 3d claſſes would be L. 25, 


from the zd to the 2d would be L. 5o, and between 
the 2d and iſt L. 100. 
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In that caſe, alſo, from the time of his entering into 
the higher claſs, the houſe he occupies thall pay the 
ſame rate of quit-rent from that time ever afterwards, 
as if he had been ranked originally in that claſs. That 
is to ſay, if he occupies the ſecond claſs, the quit. rent 8 
muſt be five ſhillings, and fo on of the other. 1 

Any perſon may likewiſe be admitted into a higher 
claſs, by purchaſing a lot from thoſe who formerly oc- 
cupied it, and poſſeſſing it himſelf. But in all cafes a 
perſon muſt have been iarolled in that claſs at leaſt by. 
one year before he can be eligible into any office pe- | | 
culiarly appropriated to thoſe of that claſs. ! 

As very much depends on the inferior magiſtrates in | 


an infant ſociety, it is neceſſary to enlarge more parti- 9 
cularly on theſe, than ſuch men as have been long ac- '" 
cuſtomed to a ſtate of ſociety more advanced would _ 


think neceſſary. 


Hundreds, &c. 1 
King Alfred, of all the Legiſlators I am acquainted | 
with, ſeems to have beſt underſtood the wants of an in- 
fant ſociety, and to have adopted the moſt proper mea- l 
ſures for ſupplying theſe wants. According to his plan, j 
the New Town thould as ſoon as poſſible be divided 
into hundreds; that is to fay, cach contiguous hundred , 
houſes ſhould be erected into an inferior diitrict, over N 
whom ſhould be appointed an iuferior magiſtrate, to be | 
choſen from among the inhabitants of the hundred it- Ni 
ſelf, by a majority of votes cf the heads of families in 1 
it ; relycct being had in this choice, to thoſe who have 48 
been remarked for moderation, ſobriety, induſtry, 2 
{trict regard to decorum of conduct, and adherence 
o the principles of morality. The magiſtrates fo 
choſen to be preſented to the Parſon of the parith, to | 
be by him ordained an Z/der of the church, if no valid "= 
objection ſhould be urged againſt him. "Theſe elders to 
ve choſen from among the fecond or third claſs of ci— 20 

Bens, and none higher, and to be all perſons who ac- | 
1 | | 
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tually refide in the feveral hundreds they reſpectively 
are choſen for. ben of thele hundreds (or more or 
fewer according to the extent of the places) to be ercct- 
ei into a ward; each ward to conſtitute a parith. Each 
part}, +9 oe governed, in as far as concerns religious at- 
fals, ty a parſon and theſe elders, as is at preſent uni- 
verſally pi actiſed in the Church of Scotland. 

Ihe elders, together with the parſon, ſhould have the 
ſole executive management of the poor's funds; as ex- 
perience has clearly proved, that no other method can 
be deviſed that can be better calculated both for dil- 
covering the wants of real ovjedts of charity, and for 
detecting the impolitions of others: For, as cach elder, 
by living among the people, can know the wants and 
ſituation of every individual within his own hundred, 
he could therefore judge with propricty where any 
ſupplies were wanted, and know the extent of ſupply 
that the caſe demanded. They thould allo be veſted with 
a kind of cenſoreal authority, being required to have 
an cye upon the regularity of conduct of the ſeveral 
families among the poorer claſs of people within their 
reipective diſtricts, to the employment they followed, and 
tie means of ſubũſting their families, In conſequence of 
this knowledge, they would be enabled, in caſes of any 
enormity being committed within their diſtrict, to aſliſt 
the civil magiſtrate in diſcovering thoſe who were moſt 
likely to have committed the action. The good effects 
that reſult from ſuch an inſtitution, can only be known 
by thote who have had aa opportunity of living in ſome 
of the country pariſhes in Scotland. 

But, a5 too much care can never be taken to guard 
againſt abuics in the management of public funds, the 
cluers, in ali their intromiſſions with the poor's money, 
Ihou. be accountable to the community at large. For 
this purpoſe, all their traufacttons ſhould be repularly 
minute in a book, which ſhould be open to the iu— 
recnon of any houſcholder in the pariſh when hc 
enote to call for it (upon paying a fmall fce to tho 
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pariſh-clerk) : But as experience ſhows that when 
no particular member of the community is ſpecially 
called upon to perform a certain duty, it is in time en- 
tirely neglected 3 to guard againſt this evil, a meeting 
of the inhabitants ſhould be appointed to be held on a 
certain day each year, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
chooſing from among themſclves three ſober diſcreet 
perſons to act as auditors of the poor's accounts, who 
ſhould examine theſe accounts with care, being em- 
powered to call for ſuch vouchers as they may deem 
neceflary, and after due attention had, cither to paſs the 
accounts, or refuſe to do ſo as they ſaw cauſe. Their 
power to expire after a certain limited day, when an- 
other meeting ſhall be held to receive their report, 
where they ſhall explain the reaſons of their conduct, 
that the pariſh may in that caſe judge what is proper 
to be done with regard to that buſineſs. | 

And that theſe auditors may not perform their buſi- 
neſs {lightly, let it be farther provided, That if any in- 
dividual ſhail diſcover that they have been guilty of 
culpable neglect, he may fue them before the Court 
of Aldermen, (to be afterwards explained) where, if 
they be convicted of culpable negligence, they may 
be Sned to that amount the jury ſhall think proper to 
award. The right of proſecution in this caſe to pro- 
ſcribe ia three months from the day of their having 
paſſed theſe accounts. 

Many perſons will judge theſe regulations trivial ; but 
thoſe who have obſerved the abuſes which have gra- 
dually crept into the management of the poor's funds 
in England, the difficulty of now correCting theſe 
abuſes, and the miſchievous conſequences that flow 
from them, will allow that it is a matter of no ſmall 
importanee'to attempt to guard againſt ſuch evils. 

An elder, when once ordained, may be continued for 
life; but as his influence in ſociety would be much di- 
miniſhed ſhould he ever become unpopular in the diſ- 


charge of his office, it ſhould be appointed, that at the 
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meeting when the auditors accounts are paſſed arn- 
nually, a new nomination of the elders ſhould take 
place, when the former elders ſhould be continued, 
unleſs it ſhould appear that three-fourths of the heads 
of families preſent ſhall object to it; in which caſe he 
ſhall be diſcontinued, and another elected in his ſtead. 

At all theſe meetings relating to pariſh- buſineſs, the 
Parfon ſhall act as Preſes if preſent z and, in his abſence, 
the Warden, (to be afterwards mentioned]; or in the ab- 
ſence of both, any other reſpectable perſon the meeting 
{hall chooſe : and on every queſtion, when the Preſes 
declares his opinion of the way in which the queſtion is 
carried, it ſhall be as he ſays, if no perſon preſent re- 
quires a ballot: bur if any individual calls for it, the 
point ſhall be immediately aſcertained by ballot in the 
manner that ſhall be afterwards deſcribed. 

Thus much for church government and the manage- 
ment ot the poors funds. We now proceed to conlider 
other matters of police. 


Regulations for Public Flouſes, &c. 

As diforders in ſociety uſually originate in riotous 
living, idlenets, intempcrance, and debauchery, every 
method that can be devited for reprefliag theſe in a 
beginning tociety ſhould be adopted. Luckily, from 
the circumſtances in which men uſually find themtclves 
place! when a new city is founded, it may be Zhen 
much more eaſily effected than it could be after riches 
had introduced extravagance and diflipation. 

The firſt ſtep towards the reprefling cheſe diforders, 
is to guard againſt the abuſe of houtes o, public enter- 
tainment. With that view, a muvicipal law ought to 
be made, that no perfon ſhould be authoriſed to take 
up a houſe of public entertainment without having 
Grit obtained a licence from the Lord Mayor and 
Council for that purpoſe, with the concurrence ot 
the ilubitants of the ward in which it was to be eſta— 


bthed. Nor ſhould it be lawtul for the Lord Mayor 
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to grant that licence but in conſequence of a petition 
preſented for that purpoſe, and backed with a letter 
from at leaſt fix reſpectable citizens offering to become 
bound to the extent of one hundred pounds Sterling 
for the good behaviour of the perſon ſo claiming. It 
ſhould alto be required, that before this licence could 
be granted, the petition ſhould be paſted up in the 
mott public places of the town, or otherwiſe public- 
ly advertite:\, for ar leaſt fix weeks before the prayer 
of it could he complicd with, that all concerned 
might know of it, and make objections if they ſaw 
fit. Pheſe forms being duly complied with, and no 
reaſonable objeEtions being made, the licence ſhould 
he granted: but always under this expreſs condition, 
that if at any future period it ſhould appear that 
at a public meeting of the ward called for that pur- 
pole, two-thirds of the maſters of families ſhould 
vote for that licence being withdrawn, the Lord 
Mayor, on this vote being duly intimated to him, 
ſhould be obliged to revoke the licence, and give the 
publican warning to give up that buſineſs, or remove 
from thence at the next cuſtomary term of removal 
that ſhould happen, at leaſt three months after ſuch 
intimation had been given him. Magiſtrates may 
ſometimes favour diſorderly perſons from particular 


motives : it is th.erclore fir that the body of the people 


ſhould have it in their power, when they found it ne- 
cefſary, to remove a nuifance from among themſelves 
whenever they found it become intolerable. 

With a view allo to increafe the reverue of the rown 
without giving occaſion to ſmuggling, and in ſome 
meaſure to encouiage people to live regularly at home, 
inſtead of granting a power to the magiſtrates to levy 
an impoſt upon liquors when brought into town, as is 
ſometimes practiſed; they ſhould be authoriſed to exact 
from every perſon who kept a houſe of public enter- 


tainment, the fum of per au, from all 


thoſe who excrciicd the buſineſs of a vintner, that is, 
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for thoſe who ſold wine, and half that ſum from thoſ⸗ 
who only fold other liquors. They ſhould likewiſe be 
all bound to adhere to the other regulations of police 
that ſhould be made reſpecting thoſe who exerciled 
this buſineſs. 

Among thoſe regulations, beſides keeping an order- 
ly houſe, and diſcountenancing riotous perſons in in— 
temperate drinking, (with which view care ſhould be 
taken at the beginning to introduce the practice univer- 
fally, to charge all articles of food, fuel, lights, lodg- 
ing, and in ſhort every article of expence ſeparately, as 
well as drink), every inn-keeper ſhould be required to 
keep a regular journal of the arrival and departure ot 
all ſtrangers at his inn, under the penalty of forfeiting 
twenty ſhillings for every onithon that ſhould be diſ- 
covered in this reſpect. In this journal ſhould be 
ſpecificd the name, apparent ſex, age, and other ob- 
ſervable particulars of the ſtranger. This journal 
ſhould be delivered at the end of each year into the 
Warden's office, there to be preſerved from deſtruc- 
tion. He ſhould likewiſe be bound under the like 
penalty, to ſend notice in writing to the Warden's 
office, of the arrival of ſuch ſtrangers, within three 
hours at fartheſt, if ſuch arrival was between ſix o'clock 


in the evening and fix in the morning; or before ten 


o'clock in the morning after, if the arrival was between 
ſix o'clock at night and fix in the morning, together 
with the name, &c. of the ſtranger: and the fame with 
regard to their departure. 'This to be entered into a 
regiſter to be kept by the Warden for that purpoſe, 
under the title of The REGISTER oF STRANGERS. 

No houſeholder ſhould be allowed to let lodgings 
for hire without firſt giving intimation to the Warden 
(whoſe office will be more fully explained below) their 
intention ſo to do, who, upon ſuch requiſition made, 


accompanied with a letter of recommendation and 


cautionry from at leaſt one reſpectable houſe-holder, 


hall be obliged to ſend a particular licenſing ticket, to 
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be placed above the door of the houſe. And all 
houlcholders acting in this capacity ſhould become 
bound, under certain penaities, within the fame ſpace 
atter entering any new lodger as ſpecified for the inn- 
keepers, to lend notice in writing to the Warden's office, 
of ſuch entry, {pecifying the name, &c. of the lodger; 
and the fame intimation to be given on their leaving 
it, even were it but for one night. Theſe particu- 
tars to be entered into a ſeparate journal appropriated 
for this uſe, under the title of REGISTER os 
LODGERS. 

Perions exerciſing the office of pawnbrokers, ſhould 
either be totally forbid, or put under very particular 
regulations; as thoſe who follow that buſineſs too 
often prove the means of encouraging a ſpirit of ex- 
travagance and diflipation at leaſt, if not of theft. All 


dealers in ſecond-hand goods ſhould alto be put under 


ſtrict regulations, as encouragers of pilfering by ſer- 
vants in ſmall articles. Perhaps the beſt way of regu- 
lating all theſe employments, would be to require that 
each perſon exerciſing any of them, ſhould firſt obtain 
a licence for that purpoſe from the Lord Mayor, in the 
manner preſcribed for innkeepers, &c. But in particu- 
lar, that this licence ſhould be revokable at any time 
that a majority of houſcholders in a wardmote ſhould 
vote for ſuch revocation : For, it often happens that 
perſons in the neighbourhood may have good reaſon 
to know of irregularities and improprieties of conduct 
in matters of this fort, when no legal proof could be 
brought of any acts of direct theft. And when perſons 
of that character knew that they were liable to this 
kind of puniſhment, in conſequence of acting lo as to 
give room for ſuſpicions being entertained of them, 
they would naturaily be much more on their guard 
againſt deviating from the right path, than they might 
have been had they been leſs liable to feel the effects ot 
any impropriety of conduct. In the licences thould 


be expretsly ſpeciſied cach individual article in which 
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the perſon obtaining it was permitted to deal. 'Toc 
many precautions cannot be taken to guard againſt the 
evils originating from this clats of people. 

No furgeon or phyſician ſhould be allowed to prac. 
tiſe there without having previouſly obtained a licence 
from the Lord Mayor, after undergoing the ſame 
forms as for an innkceper. To render acceſs to 
quacks and irregular practitioners in phyſic a matter 
of {ome difficulty, is of much importance to the com- 
munity. 

Every ſurgeon, on getting ſuch licence, ſhould be- 
come bound, under a ſevere penalty, to enter into a 
Regitter, the name, &c. of each perſon he had occaſion 
to dreſs, having reccived any wound or contulion, 
ipecifying ſhortiy the nature of the wound, and man— 
ner in which it was ſaid to be received. This Regiſter 
to be delivered once a-year into the Court of Wards, 
there to be locked up and fealed by the Lord Mayor's 
ſcal, without being examined or afterwards looked 


into, unleis by public order of the Lord Mayor and 


Council, when it might be judged neceſſary to conſult 
theie Regiſters with a view to lead to the diſcovery of 
ſome ſecret murder or other attrocious deed. Surgeons 
ſhould be likewiſe farther bound to come before the 
Lord Mayor at any time that particular emergencies 
might make it neceſſary for the Lord Mayor in Coun- 
cil to iſſue a public order fon that purpote, and bring 
theſe journals with them up to the preſent day, that 


they might be then, if neceſſary, examined for the pur- 
pole above {pcciticd. 


Watchmen or Conf{ables. 


As thefts, robberies, and domeſtic diſturbances al- 
ways take their rite from perſons being permitted to 
ſtroll abroad too freely during the night-time, the 
plan of the town ſhould be particularly calculated to 
guard againſt this cvil. With that view, all thoſc 
ſtreets peculiarly appropriated to the reſidence of the 
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lower claſſes of the people, ſhould be ſo contrived as to 
be ſhut up each night with doors; theſe to be cloſed 
preciſely at ten o'clock, and not to be opened before 
five in the morning in winter, or when it becomes light 
at an earlier hour at other ſeaſons, unleſs under the pre- 
cautions and exceptions that ſhall be hereafter men- 
tioned, or in caſe of fire or any other extraordinary in- 
cident. With the ſame intent alſo, the town ſhould be 
ſo contrived that no acceſs can be had from one ward 
to another between the hours of ten and five, &c. 
as aforeſaid, but by paſting through a gate which muſt 
be expreſsly opened for the purpoſe, with the follow- 
ing precautions: 

At each of theſe bars (for ſo I chooſe to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe gates that ſeparate one ward from another) ſhall 
be placed two watchmen, who ſhall be entitled to re- 
quire from each perſon who paſſes between the hours 
aforeſaid, one penny. They ſhall farther be required, 
under the penalty of forfeiting their office, to enter in 
a Journal the name, &c. of every perſon who pales, 
if a reſidenter in the city. If a ſtranger, not only the 
name, but ſuch other obvious peculiarities of appear- 
ance as ſtrike them at the time, and the hour when 
they paſſed. This lift to be given in to the Warden's 
office every morning, to be there entered into a particu- 
lar book called the REGISTER or STROLLERS.— 
It is obvious that ſuch regiſters would effectually tend to 
the diſcovery of any perſon who had been guilty of any 
crime in one place, and withed to make an cſcape. It 
would alio prove a check to irregular fſtroiling about, 
and nocturnal viſiting, eſpecially among the lower claſs 
of the people; and would give the magiſtrates an idea 
of thoſe whole conduct was irregular, and enable then 
to know ſuch as had occaſion to be particuiariy looked 
after. The ſmall gates to be opencd with the tame 
precautions, and the ſame gratuity demanded, unleſs in 
caſes of neceflity, ſuch as going for a phyſician or mid- 
wife, or particular buſineſs that did not admit of delay. 
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In theſe caſes, for the reaſons given, which ſhould be 
entered in the Journal, they ought to be allowed to 
paſs free, and the fare at the bars. 

Theſe would appear grievous reſtraints to the mem- 
bers of a ſociety far advanced in refinement. For ſuch 
they are not intended. Hut it may be obſerved, that to 
people in a genteel line, this would be but a ſmall re- 
ſtraint if the town was properly laid out, as they would 
be allowed to paſs frecly through cvery part of the 
ſame ward at all hours; and thete wards might be ſo 
contrived, particularly in the middle ward intended as 
the chief reſidence of people in the higheſt ſtation, 
that they might go ſeveral miles without meeting the 
ſmalleſt interruption. This, therefore, would not prove 
ſo very troubleſome as it appears to be at firſt ſight. 

Beſides the watchmen at the bars and gates, two 
other watchmen in company ſhould go the rounds of 
each ward at twelve o'clock at night; and wherever 
they found a houſe with the perſons not yet in bed, 
mark it in their Journal, eſpecially if they were riotous, 
particularly in public houſes. They ſhould go their 
rounds once more at two, and again at four o'clock in 
the morning, marking every appearance of irregula- 
rity. This liſt or journal alſo to be tranſmitted in the 
morning to the Warden's office, to be entered in a par- 
ticular book under the title of REUISTER OF ÞDI5- 
ORDERLY FAMILIES. | 

As very much would depend upon the integrity and 
diſcretion of the watchmen, care thonld be taken to 
have that office filled by men of manly diſpoſitions and 
reſpectable manners, though in a low ſtation. To ob- 
tain room for choice in this refpect, the emoluments 
of the office ſhould be confiderable. Fach watchman 
ſhould have a neat comfortable dwelling-houſe afligned 
to him by the Public, free of rent; and ſhould beiides 
have ſuch a ſalary as with the Cues of oflice would 
make it coveted by many. His office ſhould be during 
pleaſure; but he ſhould not be amovable but by a 
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public vote of a majority of houſeholders in the ward 
in which he ſerved. In caſe of a vacancy in that of- 
ſice, each candidate ſhould produce a recommendation 
ſigned by at leaſt twelve reſpectable houſeholders, at- 
teſting that in their opinion he would properly dif- 
charge the duties of the office, and coming bound for 
his good behaviour to the extent of fifty pounds. He 
ſhould be admitted by a majority of votes at a public 
meeting of the ward ſpecially called for that purpoſe. 

In conſequence of theſe regulations, the Warden 
would at all times have it in his power to form a tole- 
rable judgment of the general conduct of every perſon 
in his own ward, and to know with much probability 
who were the perſons who committed any diſorders 
therein. 

It would perhaps be an improvement on this ſyſtem 
of police, to adopt one other of Alfred's inſtitutions, 
but this I beg leave only to ſuggeſt as doubttul, vis. 
to oblige the Ward to make up all loſſes ſuſtained by 
robbery or theft within the ward. The perſon com- 
plaining of ſuch theft or robbery, to bring proof of 
their loſs to the ſatisfaction of a jury, who thall in all 
caſes aſcertain the value of the articles abſtracted. This 
jury to conſiſt of neighbours, but not inhabitants of 
the ward affected. The payment of thele lofles to be 
raiſed by an aſſeſſment on the ward, which ſhall be ap- 
portioned according to the per centage on houles 25 
above explained. In this cafe, each watchman {hould 
be aſſeſſed as high as the higheſt claſs of the citizens, 
and the Warden at twice that rate in caſc the thief or 
robber was not diſcovered and apprehended ; but if 
the thick or robber was apprehended by their diligent 
excrtions, the watchmen and warden ſhould cach re- 
ceive as a gratuity from the Ward, a ſum equal to 
double that they would have been obliged to pay re- 
ſpectively if the thief had eſcaped. By this regulation 
it would become the immediate intereſt of every indi- 
vidual to look tharpiy after irregular perſons, particu» 
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larly that of the watchmen and wardens, who, by vir- 
tue of their office, would be poſſeſſed of. the means 
that would in moſt cafes lead to a diſcovery if attention 
and care ſhould be beſtowed. 

A mode likewiſe might be deviſed for making the 
inhabitants of each ward the inſurers of each other's 
property from loſſes by fire. But this I only hint at 
in this place as a probable means of diminiſhing the 
evils that attend loſſes by fire in cafes where cach in- 
dividual is left at liberty to infure or not as he thinks 
fit. It deſerves to be attended to. 


Wardens. 

FROM what has been ſaid it will appear, that the 
office of Warden is, on this ſyſtem, an office of very 
great importance to the well-being of the community; 
and therefore great care ſhould be taken that it ſhould 
at all times be held by a perſon properly qualified for 
exerciſing that important charge. On every vacancy, 
therefore, the Court of Aldermen (to be afterwards 
mentioned) ſhould be required to preſent three reſpect- 
able perſons at leaſt as properly qualified for diſcharging 
the dutics of that office, who ſhould all be choſen 
from among the three higheſt clafſes of citizens in the 
ward where the vacancy happened, none of them to 
be under twenty-five years ot age. 'Theic candidates 
to be ſucceſlively voted for at a public wardmore, and 
that candidate declared to be duly elected who Mall ob- 
tain the gr cateſt number of votes. 

But as it might poſſibly happen that a perſon might 
be appointed to that office who afterwards became dif- 
agrecable to the greateit part of the people, it ſhould be 
in the power of theſe people to exciude that perſon, 
or to expel him from that office at any time they ſhould 
{ee cauſe. For this purpoſe, let it be provided that a 
wardmote ſhould be held regularly once a-year on a 
ſtated day, for the expreſs purpoſe of confirming or 
rejecting the Warden. In that calc, a vote thould firſt 
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be put, CONFIRM, which ſhould be done by a hold- 
ing up of hands by as many as approve of it; and 
after a proper interval, another vote ſhould be pro- 
poſed, REJECT, which ſhould in like manner be de- 
noted by holding up of hands by as many as approve 
of it. 'The Chairman ſhall then declare what he takes 
to be the ſtate of the vote; and if none object to his 
deciſion, it ſhall be conſidered as final. But if any 
perſon objects to it, he ſhall immediately give order 
for it to be aſcertained by Bet. The manner of con- 
ducting the ballot to be in this and in every other caſe 
as afterwards ſpecified. 

The Warden ſhould be ex cio a Juſtice of the 
Peace, and ſhould take cogniſance of all breaches of 
the Peace, or treſpaſſes againſt the rules of police that 
happened within the bounds of his ward. For this 
purpole, a Court thould be held every morning at a 
ſtared hour, Sundays excepted, by himſelf or depute, 
within the ward, to hear and ſummarily to decide on 
all cauſes cogniſable by that court. From this deciſion a 
right of appeal ſhall lie to the General Court of Wards, 
which is Court that ſhould be held twice a-week, 
where all the Wardens of the city ſhould ſit themſclves 
as Judges, and, by a plurality of votes, ſummarily de- 
cide on the different cauſes that thus come before 
them. From the ſentence of this Court alſo ſhould lie 


a right of appeal to the Court of Aldermen, to be af- 


terwards ſpecially mentioned, 

In the General Court of Wards ſhall be lodged at the 
end of each year, all the different regiſters formerly 
mentioned, the regiſter of the whole wards in the town 
of the ſame claſs being bound up together, and a gene- 
ral index then made out for the whole, to aſſiſt in 
making a ſearch at any future period for any particu- 
lar purpoſe that may be wanted. 


Dean of Guild. 
Tris Magiſtrate to have the ſuperintendance of al! 
matters relating to the preſervation of the public pro- 
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perty from encroachments, buildings, weights, mea- 
ſures, markets, proviſions, &c. to be cholen for life 
(with a power of removal by ballot if judged expedient) 
from one of the three higheſt orders of the citizens.—- 
Other interior magiſtrates may be 


Trades Counſell;y. 


Tunis Magiſtrate ſhould be choſen once a- car (with 
a power of continuation or rejection as in the caſe of 
the warden) by the tradeſmen of the rown, from among 
themſclves, being one who ranks in one or other of 
the four higheſt orders of citizens. His buſineſs is to 
judge in all cafes between tradeſmen and others re- 
lating to their bulineſs. In this Court ſhall be re- 
giſtered all indentures between tradeſmen and their ap- 
Prentiiccs. 

Merchant Counſellor. 

To be choſen by merchants from among themſelves 
as above, with a power of continuation or rejection as 
the others. He ſhall take cogniſance of all diſputes 
belonging to mercantile affairs. 


Superintendant of Fiſheries. 

To be choſen from among thoſe concerned in the 
fiſherics, with power of continuation, &c. as the others. 
He ſhall take cognifance of all diſputes relating to that 
buſineſs, and maritime affairs. 

Each of theſe magiſtrates ſhall hold Courts twice 
a-week for hearing cauſes that come under their re- 
ſpective juriſdictions, and ſhall in all cafes decide ſum- 
marily on the viva voce evidence produced by the 
parties, without the neceſſary intervention of lawyers 
of any kind. From their ſentence, in all caſes, ſhall lie 
a right of appeal to the Court of Aldermen, where the 
cauſe may undergo a more ſolemn review, and be de- 
termined by the ſentence of a jury. Bur in all caſes ot 
appeal from inferior courts to the Court of Aldermen, 
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u ſhall be admitted as a rule of Court, that the appel- 
ant thall pay the whole coſts of ſuit incurred by both 
parties in conſequence of the appeal, unlefs the jury 
hall think proper ſpecially to decree otherwiſe. 


Aldermen, 

Iz cach ward ſhall be choſen one perſon under the 
tle of Alderman. This perſon to be choſen by a ma— 
jority of votes at a wardmote to be called for that pur- 
pole on every vacancy. The candidate for this office 
muſt retide within the ward, muſt be at leait forty 
years of age, and be choſen from one or other of the 
wo higheſt claſſes of citizens, and ought to be reſpect- 
able for regularity of manners and decency of condi&t. 
When choſen, he ſhall be continued for lite, unleſs he 
be rejccted by a vote at a wardmote ſpecially called for 
that purpoſe, at which three-fourths of the vores are 
againſt him; nor ſhail ſuch wardmote be ſummoned 
unleſs it be required by a letter to the Conveener of the 
ward, ſigned by at lealt fifty houlcholders fſpecitying 
the buſinels fr which it is called. 

The Aldermen ſhall hold a Court of Appeal once a 
week, to which cauſes may be brought from the in- 
ferior courts before ſpecified, where they ſhall undergo 
a folemn diſcuſſion, and a ſentence be awarded in ail 
caſes by the inajurity of votes in a jury of twelve men 
(the foreman in caſe of cquality having a doubl- vo. ce}, 
The Court may in all cafes where they fee cauſe, admit 
of a new trial by granting a writ of error; but where 
this is refuſed, the award of the jury ſhall be tinal in 
every caſe where the matter litigated does not exceed 
one hundred pounds. In matters of greater value, a 
right of appcal may lie to the Hlouſe of Peers. 

In matters of ſmall value it is of great importance 
that juſtice ſhould be ſpeedily obtained at as little ex- 
pence as poſſible: with that view the inferior courts be- 
fore mentioned have been thought of. But as it is 
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perty from encroachments, buildings, weights, mea- 
ſures, markets, proviſions, &c. to be choſen for life 
(with a power of removal by ballot if judged expedient) 
from one of the three higheſt orders of the citizens.—- 
Other interior magiſtrates may be 


Trades Counſell;r. 


Ta1s Magiſtrate ſhould be choſen once a-year (with 
a power of continuation or rejection as in the caſe of 
the warden) by the tradeſmen of the rown, from among 
themſclves, being one who ranks in one or other of 
the four higheſt orders of citizens. His buſineſs is to 
judge in all cafes between tradeſmen and others re- 
lating to their bulineſs. In this Court ſhall be re- 
piſtered all indentures between tradeſmen and their ap- 
Prenticcs., 

Blerchant Counſellor. 

To be choſen by merchants from among themſelves 
as above, with a power of continuation or rejection as 
the others. He ſhall take cogniſance of all diſputes 
belonging to mercamtiile affairs. 


Superintendaut of Fiſheries. 

To be choſen from among thoſe concerned in the 
fiſheries, with power of continuation, &c. as the others. 
He ſhall take cogniſance of all diſputes relating to that 
buſineſs, and maritime affairs. 

Each of theſe magiſtrates ſhall hold Courts twice 
a-week for hearing cauſes that come under their re- 
ſpective juriſdictions, and ſhall in all cates decide ſum- 
marily on the viva woce evidence produced by the 
parties, without the neceſſary. intervention of lawyers 
of any kind. From their ſentence, in all caſes, ſhall lic 
a right of appeal to the Court of Aldermen, where the 
caul: may undergo a more ſolemn review, and be de- 
termined by the ſentence of a jury. But in all caſes of 
appeal from inferior courts to the Court of Aldermen, 
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i ſhall be admitted as a rule of Court, that the appel- 
[ant thall pay the whole coſts of ſuit incurred by both 
parties in conſequence of the appeal, unleſs the jury 
thall think proper ſpecially to decree otherwiſe. 


Aldermen, 

Iz each ward ſhall be choſen one perſon under the 
iitle of Alderman. This perſon to be choſen by a ma— 
jority of votes at a wardmote to be called for that pur- 
pole on every vacancy. The candidate for this office 
muſt retide within the ward, mult be at leaſt forty 
years of age, anal be choſen from one or other of the 
two higheſt claſſes of citizens, and ought to be reſpect— 
able for regularity of manners and decency of conduct. 
When choſen, he ſhall be continued for life, unleſs he 
be rejccted by a vote at a wardmote ſpecially called for 
that purpoſe, at which three-fourths of the votes are 
againſt him; nor ſhail ſuch wardmote be ſummoned 
unleſs it be required by a letter to the Conveener of the 
ward, ſigned by at leaſt fifty houlchollers ſpecifying 
the buſineſs for which it is called. 

Che Aldermen ſhall hold a Court of Appeal once a 
week, to which cauſes may be brought from the in- 
ferior courts before ſpecified, where they ſhall undergo 
a ſolemn diſcuſſion, and a ſentence be awarded in ail 
cafes by the majority of votes in a jury of twelve men 
(the foreman in caſe of cquality having a doubl- vo ce}, 
The Court may in all cafes where they tee cauſe, admit 
of a new trial by granting a writ of error; but woes 
this is refuſed, the award of the jury ſhall be final i 
every caſe where the matter litigated does not e, 
one hundred pounds. In matters of greater value, a 
right of appcal may lie to the Howie of Peers. 

In matters of ſmall value it is of great importance 
that juſtice ſhould be ſpecdily obtained at as little ex- 
pence as poſſible: with that view the inferior courts be- 
fore mentioned have been thought of. But as it is 
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poſſible that abuſes might in ſome caſes be introduced 
by ſummary deciſions, were it a matter of great diffi 
culty to correct theſe errors, it was judged expedient 
to inſtitute the Superior Court now treated of; and 
under the reſtrictions already mentioned, it is imagined 
that juſtice would be there adniniſtered with as much 
eaſe, expedition, and impartiality, as by any ſyſtem 
that has hitherto been deviſed. The only objection 
to the trial by jury, which is the expence, might thus 
be avoided in all but important caſes; and the chief 
inconvenience it occations, the trouble to jurors, would 
be in a great meaſure obviated, as trials of this kind 
would be much leſs frequent than would otherways 
happen. 

Beſides their office as Judges, the Aldermen ſhould 
be «x g members of the Lord Mayor's council, and 
as ſuch aſſiſt at all deliberations in which the intereſt of 
the Public is concerned. 


Lord Mayor. 


Tr1s magiſtrate to be choſen by a majority of votes 
at a common-hall, or by ballot if the thew of hands 
be diſputed. This election to be annual; nor ſhall it 
be lawful to continue the ſame perſon more than two 
years running. The only perſons entitled to exerciſe 
this office, are thofe who are or have been of the 
Council, or if not of the Council, are of the higheſt 
order of the citizens only. 

The Lord Mayor ſhall in all caſes prefide in Council, 
and ſhall iſſue all orders relating to public improve- 
ments and the expenditure of the ordinary revenues 
of the Town which are authoriſed by the Council. Bur 
in caſe any public work of evident utility ſhould be 
approved of by the Lord Mayor and Council, which 
exceeds the ordinary revenues of the Town, no new 
impoſition ſhall be laid on the Public, but with the 
following formalities. That is to ſay, unleſs it is ap- 
proven of by at leaft two-thirds of the Council, the 
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propoſition ſhall there ſtop entirely. But if it firſt 
paſs in the Council by fo great a majority, the propoſal, 
with the reaſons for adopting it, ſhall then be printed 
and publiſhed, that all concerned may have an oppor— 
tunity of conſidering the caſe with attention. At the 
end of three months from the day of this publication, 
a Common-hall ſhall be ſummoned for the purpoſe of 
taking the opinion of the heads of families, at which 
the matter ſhall be propoſed; and if upon a ſhew of 
Hands it appears doubttul, it ſhall be determined by 
ballot in the uſual way. If it appears by the ballot 
that a majority of the people approve of it, it ſhall 
be adopted, or if otherwiſe rejected; nor thall it after 


being thus rejected be carried into effect, unleſs by an 


Act of the Britiſh Legiſlature, which may be applied 
for if it ſhall be judged neceſſary. In all caſes the 
aſſeſſment to be made according to the rule already 
ſpecified. —It is a misfortune in many caſes that nothing 
leſs than an Act of the Britiſh Legiſlature can compel a 
few refractory members of the community to agree to 
meaſures of evident public utility ; by which means 
many improvements which do not admit of the ex- 
pence of procuring an Act of Parliament are entirely 
ſtopped. The meaſure here propoſed would remove this 
evil without being attended with any inconveniency. 
The members of the Council being in general men of 
conſiderable property, who would be deeply affected by 
any aſſeſſment, they would in the firſt place guard againſt 
any improper meaſure being carried there; and unleſs 
the propoſal was obviouſly beneficial, a majority of 
the ordinary inhabitants never could be brought to 
adopt it. 

Many rules might be adopted for conſtituting the 
Council, to which few objections could be made. The 
following might in this caſe perhaps be attended with 
few inconveniences.— 

3 
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Lorxn MavtoR, Preſident. 
Old Lord Mayor 
{| Allermen: choſen for life, but removable by ballot 
Wardens : removable when thought expedient by 
the people, but alfo retainable for life 
Dean of Guild : ditto 
Trades Cournfellor : ditto 
Merchant Connlellor : ditto 
Superintendant of Fitheries : d'tto 
Conveencrs of the ſeveral wards : to be chofen 
annually 
| Convecner of "Trades: ditto 
Conveener of the Company of Fiſhers : ditto 
City Treafurer : to be choten aunvally, though 
continuable for life it thought expedient 
Engineer, or Maſter of pubic works: ditto 
decorder, or City Lawycr : ditto 
City Clerk, to act as clerk of Conncil alſo: choſen 


for life, but removable by ballot if thought 
neceſſary. 


Ordinary Members of the Council. 


Our bounds here do not admit of taking into con— 
ſideration the revenues of the Town. By the plan pro- 
poſcd, they would be conſiderable ; and as in that caſe 
there is always room to tear that the public money may 
be improperly expended, it is of much importance that 
this ſhould be guarded againſt with care. It ſhould be 
4 a rule thac the whole of the revenue nearly ſhould be 
4 expended upon public works of one kind or other 
1 within each year, unleſs where it ſhall be otherwiſe 
{pectally appropriated by a by-law enacted for a parti- 
cular purpoic ſpecified, paſicd in the form above de- 
icrived z for nothing is of more hurtful tendency than 
a ipirit of hoarding in a community, as the money thus 
accumulated, inſtead of benefiting the community for 
whoſe uſe alone it is obtained, ferves only to debauch 
the minds of future magiſtrates. At the cud of cacti 
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year, at a public common-hall appointed for that pur- 
poſe, three men ſhall be nominated by a majority of 
votes by ballot, to act as auditors of the public ac- 
counts, with a ſalary of for that buſineſs. 
Theſe auditors ſhall carefully examine every article of 
the accounts, and be authoriſed to call for ſuch vouch- 
ers and other evidence as they may judge proper, and 
{hall digeſt the whole into a regular form, which ſhall 
be printed and publithed each year, and fold at a mo- 
derate price, that every individual may have an op- 
portunity of conſidering deliberately and comparing 
with former accouats particulars that ſo nearly intereſt 
the whole; and it from the report of the auditors any 
malverſation ſhall appear, the perſon who has been 
guilty of it ſhall be called on to make his defence, 
which he ſhall be permitted to do before a Common- 
hall by counſel or otherwiſe ; and after hearing parties, 
the deciſion ſhall be made by a vote by ballot of the 


community at large, which may be of three kinds; 


either a reprimand, or diſmiſſion from office, or a fine 
according to their idea of the nature of the offence. 
A ſimple majority ſhall acquit. 


Order of Valloting. 


In this, and in all other caſes where a ballot is re- 
quired, the following order ſhall be ſtrictly obſerved : 
After the Preſcs of the meeting has declared his ſenſe 
of the majority by a ſhew of hands, if a ballot be called 
for, it ſhall be immediately ordered, and thus conducted. 

Each ward thall be inrolled according to ſeniority 
of ſettlement ; and every ward, it has been already ſaid, 
is divided into hundreds. Each hundred to be claſſed 
in the ward-rolls in a regular progreſſion, which thall 
never afterwards be altered, according to ſeniority of 
ſettlement, being numbered as Hundred NY 1. No 2. 
Ne 3. NY 4. and fo on. The individual houſeholders 
in each hundred alſo ſhall have their names regularly 
iarolled according to the original ſeniority of their 
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occupancy. To avoid all manner of confuſion, there- 
fore, on every caſe where a ballot is required, the 
names in the roll ſhall be regularly called over, begin- 
ning, at a common-hall, (where all the wards are con- 
cerned), with the firſt ward in the roll, and proceeding 
regularly through all the others according to the order 
of their inrolment. In each ward, allo, the hundred 
firſt upon the roll ſhall be firſt ca led, and they ſhall 
proceed forward in a regular order. By this means each 
individual can know with tolerable eaſe, at what time his 
name will be called for; fo that he may have an oppor- 
tunity of giving his vote without loſing much time. 
Things being thus arranged, each perſon, when his 
name is called over, muſt, if he means to give a vote, 
anſwer to his name, and come forward to a perſon ap- 
pointed for diſtributing the balloting balls, who ſhall 
give to each perſon as he comes forward, one ball for 
that purpoſe properly contrived to guard againſt 
_ counterfeits. The perton receiving that ball ſhall pro- 
ceed immediately forward into a ſmall apartment ap- 
propriated to that uſe, in which, for ordinary oc- 
caſions, ſhall be placed two boxes in a conſpicuous 
place, one painted white, and inſcribed APPROVE; 
the other painted black, and inſcribed REJECT; into 
one or the other of which, as he inclines, he ſhall drop 
his ball without being ſeen by any one, and proceed 
directly forward, and go out of the apartment at a 
door right oppoſite to that at which he entered : the 
doors being ſo contrived as to open and cloſe both to- 
gether; ſo that when he opens the one door to go our, 
the perſon who ſucceeds him enters at the door behind 
him, and ſo on till the whole ballot be cloſed, if it can 
be done in one day. At the cloſe of the ballot, if it be 
finiſhed at one meeting, or at the end of each day's 
ballot if it laſts longer, the perſon who diſtributes the 
balloting balls ſhall be firſt ordered to declare how 
many have been diſtributed. — Then the approving box 
{hall be opened, and the balls found in it numbered 
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over in preſence of the Chairman, and marked publicly 
in the Regiſter — The rejecting balls ſhall in like man- 
ner be numbercd over, and marked alſo in the Regiſter: 
And on ſumming up theſe two, if the numbers corre- 
ſpond with thole diſtributed, no farther enquiry is ne— 
ceſſary: but if the number of balls in the two boxes 
ſhall exceed the number that were diſtributed, it proves 
that ſome perſon has intended to act unfairly, and has 
put in ſome counterfeit balls to ſerve a particular pur- 
poſe. In that caſe, therefore, it will become neceſſary 
to examine all the balls, that the counterfeits may be 
picked out and rejected, and the true ſtate of the vote 
thus aſcertained. It was with a view to prevent coun- 
terfeits that the ball is only given immediately before 
it is to be uſed ; and for the ſame purpoſe, at each time 
theſe are employed, a particular ſecret mark ſhould be 
uſed, or a different kind of ball, ſo that it might be 
thus rendered a very diflicult matter to get counterfeits 
ready for the occaſion, 

By this mode of procedure every perſon would be 
at all times at liberty to give his vote with freedom 
without fear of diſobliging any-one ; as no perſon could 
know which way any individual had given his vote. It 
would likewiſe diſcourage all attempts to obtain votes 
by means of bribery or other undue influence, as they 
could have no ſecurity that after this had been done 
the votes would be given according to their with. 

All queſtions in every caſe where votes are men- 
tioned in regard to this community, to be determined 
exactly after the manner here preſcribed : Firſt by a 
ſhew of hands, and then by a ballot if neceſſary. In 
a caſe where ſeveral candidates are competitors, there 
ſhall be no other difference; but that inſtead of two 
boxes, there ſhall be placed one for each competitor, 
with his name inſcribed above it in legible characters. 
The boxes alſo ſhall be painted in different colours, 
which ſhall be publicly declared in the hall, to direct 


thoſe (if any) who may not be able to read. 
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In regard to the particular vote to the conderinn 1. 
tion or acquittal of the magiſtrates, there ſhall be 
placed in the balloting-chamber four boxes, one AC- 
QUIT, one REPRIMAND, one D1SMISS, and one 
FINE; in which laſt caſe diſmiſſion ſhould always 
be included, and in this laſt caſe alſo the amount 
of the ſine ſhall be aſcertained by a Jury before the 
Court of Aldermen. In all caſes where a cenſure 
is paſſed on any-one, it ſhall imply a legal diſability 
from being again cleftcd into any department of the 
mag'iſtracy. 

The above I conceive to be the particulars of moſt 
eſſential utility to be attended to in the ſyſtem of police 
for a town calculated to preſerve a due ſubordination 
to the law, and to guard againſt crimes without in- 
fringing on the liberty of the ſubjet. To enter into 
farther details concerning the minutie reſpecting the 
magiſtracy, would lead to too great a length for this 
place, and therefore are omitted. 

I ſhall only ſubjoin a ſhort deſcription of a ſketch 
of a plan of a Town, adapted for carrying the above- 
mentioned regulations into effect. 


Explanation of the Plan fer a Town. 


Ix the ground-plan of a town, part of which is de- 
lineated on the plate fronting page 442, it is divided 
into four principal diviſions, A B C and , which for 
diſtinction's ſake ſhall here be called WARDS. The 
Ward A is delineated entire, B being exactly its fellow. 
The Wards C and D are in like manner fellows, one 
half of each only being here repreſented. Each Ward 
is divided in the middle by one ſtreet (E EE E, 80 
feet wide) paſſing directly through it. From that ſtreet 
branch off at right angles, two other ſtreets FF F F, 
&c. 80 feet broad alſo: And from theſe again branch 
off other ſtreets, viz. G G of 60 feet, H H ſtreets of 
40 feet, and i ſtreets of 20 feet wide each. There are 
likewiſe narrow lanes K of eight feet broad each, to 
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afford ready communication at times with other ſtreets, 
as ſhall be afterwards mentioned. Between the wards 
A and h is a range of market-places, i, 2, 3, &c. each 
le parat market conſiſting of a quadrangular open court 
ſurrounded by a range of covered ſtalls, the whole 
forming only one range of buildings all of one uniform 
ſtructure, watch could not be here repreſented. Round 
cach quacrangle runs a walk of twelve feet wide paved 
with flat frec- ſtone, and covered; on each fide of which 
is a range of ſtalls, ſomewhat on the ſame plan with 
that of the marxet-place of Leeds. This walk runs 
along cach hde without interruption, and communi— 
cates from fide to fide by means of the crols diviſions. 
By this means, a perſon once in this markct-place, can 
go through the whole without ever being in the leaſt 
expoſed to the weather. 'The ſtalls communicate with 
the inner courts, to which commodities for the market 
are brought in carts or waggons, and thus conveyed to 
the ſtalls without incommoding the purchaſers. Theſe 
markets may be thus arranged : 


1. Fruit market 7. Bacon and Pork market 
2. Poultry ditto 8. Trype ditto. 

3. Veal do. 9. Greens do. 

4. Beef do. 10. Roots do. 

5. Beef do. 11. Meal and Corn do. 


6. Mutton do. 


Round the four wards here repreſented, runs a ſtreet 
L L, &c. of go feet broad, which communicates with 
the principal ſtreet M M leading to the centrical arca. 
In the middle is the parade or public place of exchange 
P, conſiſting of a quadrangular platform, which is 
raiſed two ſteps above the level of the common ſtreet, 
and conſiſts of flat pavement. In the centre is an Oc, 
togonal ſtructure conſiſting of eight columns ſurround- 
ing a central tower, the columns ſupporting a flat 
roof to afford ſhelter from rain, and the central rower 
terminating in a ſpire. On one fide of the parade, 
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is a large public building O; the under part of that front = 
of it which looks to the paride being formed into x 
piazzas, affording a covered walk; and within, on the 
level of the ficor, a coſtechouſt for the cafe of tranſ- 
acting butincls. Phe upper parts of the building form 
the Town-lall and public offices. Fronting this ſtruc- 
ture, is an open arca properly rail d in, with a ſtrect 
and houſes on each file. 

The Cark-ſhided circular hne with thoſe acioining to 


it at either cod roprefent 2 double range of ſhops with 
a covered walk in the middle, ſome idea of which may 
be obtained by inſpection of the plan; the covered walk 
in the centre, and the paſtiges from fide to fide, being 
marked by dotted lines. On cach ſide of this range of 
ſhops is an open ftreet, and at each end is a church, 
(onz end only is ſeen, the other being ſuppoſed cxactly 
limilar to it). This middle range of buildings rilts no 
higher than the height of one thop, "The whole range 
being built in one unitorm manner, with large clegarit 
windows, and terminated at top by a cornice and bal- 
luſtrade. The roof of each thor flat arched, and the 
whole covered with a ſtone pavement. To this there 
are ſtairs for aſcending and de cending at proper di- 
ſtances, which could not be repreſented on account of 
the ſmalingis of the feale ; fo that it Forms an elegant 
| parade in the middle of the fireet, [the breadth of which 
5 is, the open ſtrœct on cach fide the hops, 70 fegt, the 


| breadth of the double range of ſhops, with the walk EE 
(4 in the middle 72, fo that the whole dilince from fide = 

ro ſide GT tis itreet 8212 cet), thc 160{t clegant == 
j * 2 Y-* . * . — — 
houſes being in this ſtrect on cach fide of it. The == 


ſmallneſs of the lcalc, and the want of cievations, ren- 
der it impaflible here tw give a proper idea of it. In 
the round towers teruinutytng the two points of the 
Circus, arc ſtairs for aſgending and deſcending. "Theſe 
towers riſe to Conwiorable height, forming at a di- 
itaace wings to the Townghall. IN IN, &e. are the 
Banks lormeriy mentioned that divide the wards from 
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each other, which are ſhut at night. "The ſtreets 
L LI. L, &c. which ate fuppoſcd ro ſurround the 
other four wards, together wita the Rreets n, the 
circular area and parade, form another W 1r»D ſhut up 
from a communication with the country by the bars 
QO &c. and from the other Wards by the bars NN. 
Oppoſite to the bars NN, adjoining to the ftrect M, 
a covered gateway for carriages gocs through the row 
of ſhops, and another at the ſide of the circular arca, 
both denoted by dotted lincs, 

The public buildings might be placcd fronting the 
end of cach ſtrect, which would thew them to great 
advantage. 

All the other parts of this Plan may be underſtood 
by inſpection, (See the Plate). Only it is to be oblerved, 
that on account of thc fmallneſs of the ſcale, the En- 
graver has not been able to preterve the exact propor- 
tions of the ſeveral ſtreets, &c. for which the Reader 
will make a proper allowance. 
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445 


AN ACCOUNT of all Herrings and Cod exported from Scotland; as alſo of all the 
Monies paid in Scotland for the Encouragement of the Britiſh Herring and Cod Fiſheries, 


rom the Year 1750 to 1782, 


diſtinguiſhing each Year. 


TE AK: 


— — — —% 


1751 
1752 
1753 
1754 
1755 
1755 


1757 


1758 
1759 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 


Total 


ö BOUNTIES PREMIUMS Torart Moxits 
IIERRIN G8. C OD. paid on the Veſle!s| paid on the Her- | paid for the En- 
— employed in the | rings and Cod | couragement of 
Red. | White. Total. Dried. Wet. | Herring - fiſhery. | exported, the Fiſheries. 
Narre!s | Barrels. Barrels. Cwts. qrs. Ibs, | Barrels. | L. $:::: | . 4. 1. 8 d. 
| 
— 25 800 25 8004 8040 0 0 15 | ff ORE 4647 11 4 4870 15 4 
— 180003. t#000L 8198 © 7 57 3 0 3635 17 64 4088 5 64 
— | 26420+ | 264203 9674 21 -© 20 777 18 © 4975 18 2 5753 16, 2 
— | 203353 | 263354 | 13075 123 16 605 8 © 5474 6 44 | 6079 14 4 
— 49429 49429 . —— 116 14 © 7764 11 324 881 5 32 
— | 41456z | 414565 | 10817 114 34 116 14 © 7153 10 94 72750 4 95 
— | 24542 | 24542 7922 19 107 259 10 © 4471 6 2} | 4730 16 34 
— 41603 41602 13180 3 6| 218 454 © © 7546 9 104 8000 9 10 
—— | 220573 | 220573 | 12580 1 7 14 454 © © 4829 7 74 $2383 7 7 
— | 14787 14787 11139 2 14 | 19 133617 6 3644 8 10+ | 5031 6 4+ 
— | 263964 | 263967 8544 1 14 69 1863 17 6 4808 © 52 6671 17 114 
— 346 13486 10171 1 — 5140 10 0 3323 16 54 8464 6 54 
ain 25265 25265 11063 © 10 — 920 17 0 5028 12 11+ 14257 9 114 
— 9351 9351 F 12828 0 7+ 2987 6 94 {1.35 We a8.” 
— | 30455 30458 11871 0-10 46 17642 5 © 5846 6 74 23488 11 74 
— 27033 27033 6173" „„ |] $3199 .45-. © 4330 7 94 | 36021 2 94 
— |. 20060 20060 8117 3 10 9 31391 11 8 3893 4 104] 35284 16 64 
— | 25184; | 2$184- | 10967 3 © I 23884 © © . 29287 3 11 
— | 25624 | 25624 6374 3 23] 6 9670 © © 4373 7 6414043 7 64 
— 474421 47442 9248 3 2 29 2154 10 10 FELT: 37 70 9870 8 52 
31086 31086 8802 121 362 2065 O 10 5468 16 32 n 
20 216791 | 216992 7830 © 23 35 tFLOJ.: 7. © 4070-7 74 | 15173: 15. 1 
39777 39777 8307 3 18 3 12510. .8- 6 6550 1 84 19060 10 24 
607 | 432755 | 438824 7503 2 13 6 17025 5 © 6967 7 24 | 23992 12 24 
688 | 33082 33870 10566 1 10 524 | 19609 15 © 6062 8 62 25672 3 64 
430 501652 | 5059511246 3 25 3 21290 7 6 8436 12 4 29726 19 10 
800 412175 | 420171 | 12743 1 15 — 17392 2 6 1112 7 25104 8 1 
843 | 35620 36463 8837 2 17 — 16316 2 6 6159 i5 101 | 22475 18 42 
334 | 32110 32444 6646 1 21 — 15287 © © 5313 17 © 20500 17 © 
119 | 25122 25241 14492 1 3 6 13445 12 6 5613 7 51 | 19058 19 114 
190 | 140823 | 142725 14501 3 13 _ 9674 15 © 4071 5 14 13946 14 
125222 1252217] 14182 111 1842 | 10584 15 © 3829 17 102 14414 12 10+ 
4031 | 9234744 9275052. | 324291 1 11 | 1018+ | 316365 12 11+ | 172409 15 75+ | 4887975 8 74 
. — _  - oC b — — . — — paar — — — 


Cuſtomhouſe, Edinburgh I 13th December 1784. 
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CATHC ART BOY D, Examiner of Salt and Fiſhery Accounts. 
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AN ACCOUNT of the Ruantity of Herrings and Cod exported from England, from 
Chriſtmas 1750 to Chriſtmas 1782, and of Salted Britiſh Herrings taken for Home-con- 
Jumption ; as alſo of all the Monies paid in England for the Encouragement of the Herring 
and Cod Fiſheries during that period, diſtinguiſbing each Year. 


5. 


HERRING Ss. C O D. | BOUNTIES | PREMIUMS | Torar Moxirs 
1 
a bs on the Veſſels paid on the | paid for the En- 
f Or ' For - a 5 1 
Ex portation. For Home conſumption. Exported. 9 in Herrings and | couragement- of 
< the Herring- . 
M | Rel. | White, | Red. | White. F 
> ATOP: Lo — : | 
Barrels. Barrels. | Thouſands. Barrels. Gall.] Cwts. qrs. lbs. L. . d. C L. 8. d. 
— I A | 12 
1751 | 54598 4860+ | 11246762 | 1750 o | 5003 1 18 187.19 7 | 6246 12 8 6434 12 3 
17562 j 68579 7229 13032924 | 2644 29 2263 0 © R * 25:4. 9. 
1753 | 37295z | 5020 | 19660423 5692 ] 2277 1 o | 2194 4 6] 4312 12 81 650617 2 
175+ | 45295 5921x | 13121448 | 3384 26 | 3718 1 © 4932 9 6 5357 © of 10289 9 6 
1735 | 604yor | 8453 18043514 | 5769 15 | 2094 0 o | $170 13 6 6768 9 31 11939 2 9 
1750 | 5826063 | 9407 20294214. | 6847 © 17228 o 0 3384 17 3 6640 17 8 | 10025 14 11 
I757 | 49540x | 109427 26852728 | 6172 10 1489 © 7 3 5906 9 4 14573 12 7 
175 | 181694 [ 80431] 8297373 | 4201 17 | 3549 2 5433 9 2| 3254 17 8 8588 6 10 
1759 | 22221 8167 t2600114 | 2894 24 3676 3 2 o © ©| 3670 18 2 3670 18 2 
1760 7038 122747 6449999 | 6545 15 2466 1 17 1466 9 9 2661 9 4 4127 19 1 
2701 | 135502 | 144753 | 5809468 | 1396 9] 1893 2 9 | 1456 9 9 3431 7 4] 4897 17 1 
1702 | 19634, | ro210 8804672 | 1401 16 | 11642 o o | 1466 9 9g] 5019 8 8 0486 18 5 
1763 | 151712 9042 5711182 2143 3784 2 23 1466 9 9 2600 10 4 4067 © 1 
176425383 6759 | 11605320 [2609 6 2310 2 20 1918 7 9 3507 5 8] 5425 13 5 
1705 | 140663 | 13425 8244151 [.4421 9g 2311 2 14 1919-7: © © "I&00 10-2 5324 6 2 
1766 8923 7060 76084210 | 7080 3 1025 3 27 1590 17 6 1992 11 8 . 
1767 | 19644 67487 | 10942128 3726 26 7 0 27 2245 1 8 2563 12 0 4809 9 6 | 
1765 | 19124 4326+ | 8571033 | 3795 17 $002.16 $077 15 O01 218g 1. 4 4240 16 4 
1769 | 15840 2723 9168860 | 3530 © 9 6 13608 7 61700 1 $ ä 
177028644 3966 | 13562878 | 3708 29 | 1122 o © | 18783 15 10] 3212 3 0 21995 18 10 
1771 | 127063 2487 10378131 | 8993 15 187 1 12 [22296 1 8] 1474 10 0 23770 1 8 
1772 | 18803 741 16521224 5552 © 6 0 0 16220 1 8 1774.43 0 17994 14 8 4 
1773 7875+ | 2296 | 21845315 | 7558 20 0: 0:0 . 0 1545-8 4-5 
1774 | 42340s | 2655 | 19932019 | 7308 10 33-00 4-034 0: #$::400% £7 4 4696 17 6 
1775 | 325763 | 4398 14504880 | 5767 30 10 0-0 908 11 B] 2438 8 8 4% 4 
177628920 9407 14780015 | 3318 1 264 o © 935 10 6383 2 0 4765 12 6 
177712115 117754 | 12908357 | 6765 21 $473 3: 16 815 -&:-© 3209 © 0 4024 © 0 
1778 | 12703 | 11738 | 11236109 | 5778 15 | 3539 © © $97--19- 61- 2208 7 0 3666 4 6 
1779 | 189423 | 13829 19326045 | 823191 495 2 18 o0 O0 3583 5 3583 15 9 
1780 | 240832 | 76974 13350544 | 3644-12 | 4139 ©. 2 #52 0 © | 3823 10 6 e 
178119386 12513 | 12570886 [ 4294 3 Cgo5 © © 77 128  64J:-4410- 0 0 4493 12 6 
_1782 | 21091 42682 | 12984839 | 5543 17 . 9 © 3970 10 0 3970 J O©0 


N. B. Tus Table is collected from the Firſt, Second, and Third Appendixes of the 


the Debenture pa 
Third, and Sixth. 


** 


— 


I hird Report of the Committee of Fiſheries. The Eighth Column is computed from 
yable by Law on Herrings and Cod exported, as in Columns Second, 
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Fa Letter from Gilbert Meaſon, Eig. 


f San you incloſed two accounts of the exports from 
="C;:;tren! Wh, where, of late years, they have had a 
prod ics herring-hihings and I am ſo old as to re- 

Tim be pwn ips going yearly from the Weſt Nigh- 
FR »burgb with herrings, where there was 
not a 5:ih caught at that time. 

The bcrrings are a wandering fiſh : A great many 
years ago, there was a great quantity catched in the 
* rith of Forth; they left our conſt, and went over to 
Norway, where they remnined ſome years; and now 
their 3 is very conſiderable. 


Since, they have been got in ſuch abundance on the 
co iſt of 3 en, where they are catched at no ex- 
188 as they Aa into little inlets amongit the rocks, 
and, by incloſing them with a large net, incy take out 
as many as they pieate with little bag-nets: they ſell the 


hcrrings at Gottenburgh for nine or ten thiliings per 
barrel, caſk and ſalt included; fo that they have cut 
the Dutch entirely out of the trade, in ſupplying the 
diſlerent markets in the Baltic, as they can be firſt 
from Gottcnburgh to all the markets in the Baltic at 
a very caly freiglit; they are now in the practice of 
boiling the hereings for oll, as you will fee by the 
quantity of herring-ol! exported from thence. In 

781, they exported 14,542 barre:s of herring- oil, not 
liavind conſuunption or demind for the herrings they 
cauglit. Tliis quantity or oil mult have deſtroyed an 
immcaſe quantity Of fith. 

I think it wy duty, as an individual, to furmfh every 
information in an caquiry of this nature. But! fear 
it would require a very high bounty to enable 13 tv 
diſpute the market with the Swedes, 
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APPENDIX, No. XV. 


Anſwers to Mr Byres DQucries concerning the Herring 
Fiſhing on the Conf? of Seveden. 
1/2, PHE fiſhing commenced 1732. 

21, During the firſt years after its commence. 
ment, the quantity cured was not fo conſiderable ; bur, 
fince the year 1760, we may reckon on an average 
200,000 barrels yearly. 

zd. The herrings are caught among the iſlands or 
rocks, none at ſea, the nets not being calculated for 
that purpoſe ; beſides, it is unneceſſary while they arc 

in ſuch plenty within the rocks. 

4th. No Dutchmen or Foreigners have been em- 
ployed in this fiſhing. —The Swedes had formerly veſ- 
ſels that fiſhed on the coaſts of Shetland; conſequently 
they knew the manner of curing them. 

5th. The ners uſed are in the manner of thoſe uſed 
in Scotland for catching ſalmon, only much larger, and 
are worked in the fame raanner ;—with this difference, 
The ſalmon are drawn immediately on the ſhore ; but 
with a large draught of herrings this is impoſſible; they 
therefore heave in the net by a capſtan at each arm, 
till the fiſh are ſo contined that boats can lie round the 
net, and load them with hoop-nets faſtencd to a thaft. 
Theſe boats carry each from 30 to 100 barrels of freſh 
fiſh. There have been 20co barrels in a net, but this 
is rare; 400 to 8co barrels is common. 

6th. Herrings are catched on all parts of this coaſt, 
from Gottenburgh to Stromſtad, a diſtance of about 
35 leagues; none further ſouth than Gottenburgh, or 
further north than Stromſtad. Late years, they have 
been molt plenty to the northward. 

7th. In the beginning of this fiſhing, they appeared 
the end of July, and in Auguſt ; but have gradually 


altered, and ſeldom are ſeen now before the beginning __ 


of Nove RR 
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dh. The ſhoals are much the ſame; but the late 
icaſon of the year, with its uſual attendants, ſtormy 
weather, certainly prevents getting fo large draughts 
as formerly z—neither are the fifth lo fat as when they 
appeared early. 

9. The firſt fiſh coſts ſometimes very dear, from 
ſive to fix dollars S per barrel (4s. 6 d. to 58.)—burt 

nis only for a few cargoes that people ſtrive ro 
get firſt to certain markets. When the fiſhing ſets 
{erioully in with favourable weather, prices fall on an 
average; a barrel of freſh herring will ſtand 2 dol. S'** 
or 18. 8d. 

107. One barrel of ſalt is generally allowed to three 
barrels herring. 

11%. The charge of caſks and cooperage may be 
ſtared according to preſent circumitances, at 24 d. 
er 2255 

1225. The people who gut and ſalt, are paid by the 
barrel of frcth herring, about 1 d. per barrel. 

137h. In point of bulk, a barrel of freſh herrings 
may be about one quarter larger than falted herrings. 

14th. Yormerly Government allowed a bounty on 
exportation; it was afterwards reduced to the duty of 
ſalt, which was drawn back. — i nothing is allowed. 
Salt pays a duty of 23 d. 

1555. A ſaving . ice for herrings we reckon ">a 
now d. 10 5 per barret— i hat is without profit. 

16h, Formerly we uſed to fend 30,000 barrels yearly 

to Corke, of which the greateit par t were re- hipped for 
the Weſt Indies; but of late „cars, that quantity is re— 
duced to 6 or $505 berrela. To the French Weſt Indies 
we {cad none, being prohibited: very few go to France. 
This aud laſt year a good many cargocs have gone to 
St Euſtatia. 

17% tlerrings, as foon as gutted, are regularly laid 
into the caſks or barrels with fait — After ſtanding 19 
or 12 days, we reckon them ready for faipping, when 
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87h, The herr ings that are ſalted yield no oil: it is 
ate 2d only by boiling them in boilers that contain 
from 10 to 20 barrels. 
19th. 3 to 19,600 calls or a' hms (nearly 42 gallons) 
are generally bolled: the quilicy is much inferior to 
whale- oll, and even to liver-oil ; having this incon- 
veniency, that in cold weather there is no keeping it 
from congeaing to 2 conſiſtence ſomething like honey. 
The principal markets are the Baltic, Eolland, and 
Spain; 10 to 1300 caſks are yearly conſemed in this 
COunt?7.-- The average price is about 38 d. 8, L. 2:78. 
20%. On an average for the whole iching⸗ 18 barrels 


of berrings will ict a caſs of oil, nich, including 


2 and all charge, will ſtand 42 to 44 d. S. 

%. No bounty is allowed on the Nb on of oil; 
on ths contrary, it pays an excite and duty of 15 d. per 
caſk. | 

22d. An oll-caſk contains very ncarly 2 gallons; a 
herring-barrel 214 to 32 gallons, — of middle-ſized 
herrings co. 

23d. Anſwered by 19 as to oil.— The markets for 
herriags ere all the ports in the Baltle, Mediterranean, 
Madeira, France, and Ireland. 

24th. Freights to the Baltic vary much, as veſſels are 
wanted. From one to three d. S** per barrel. 


B. Theſe remari:s were wrote ia ſummer 1780. 
Shs autuma fiſhing that year was later than former 
years, —and the frei herrings ſtood high average price, 
nearly 3 d. per barrel. 
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